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Preface 


When you pick up this book and turn to this page, dear reader, you are probably 
curious about China and want to know something about its history, culture, and 
literature. In that case, this book is for you. China is not only one of the oldest 
countries in the world with a history reaching back to more than 3,000 years, but 
its writing system is the oldest in continuous use in the world, because educated 
readers in China today can still read texts produced more than 2,000 years ago in 
the original. The Confucian Analects, Laozi’s Dao de jing, the book of Zhuangzi, 
and of course classical poetry from thousands of years back are often read and 
quoted in the original in China today. But your interest is probably not antiquar- 
ian, and China is not only a country with a long history, but its importance in the 
contemporary world is also undeniable. From a historical point of view, China 
may well be one of the most interesting countries to learn about today, and that 
includes learning about its history, culture, and literature. 

There is an obvious imbalance of knowledge between Chinese and Western 
readers which reflects the imbalance of power in economic, political, and mili- 
tary terms at present. Most Chinese, and certainly most Chinese college students, 
would know the names of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, Dante, Da Vinci, 
Shakespeare, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Austen, Balzac, Dickens, Woolf, Eliot, 
Kafka, and many other well-known Western philosophers, poets, writers, artists, 
etc., but no college student in a European or American university, not even a liter- 
ary scholar, would have any idea who the most famous thinkers, poets, or writ- 
ers in Chinese history are with the possible exception of Confucius. Of course, 
Sinologists or China specialists would know, but they are a small group and their 
expertise has not become common knowledge shared by most people in contem- 
porary Western societies. I have written this book with that problem of imbal- 
ance in mind and try to provide basic information and knowledge about Chinese 
literature in its full history to readers who have the interest and curiosity to learn 
about China and its literature, but have no or very little knowledge of its language, 
culture, and history. 

With such readers in mind, this book is written in a clear and accessible lan- 
guage and presents the history of Chinese literature from the very beginning to 
the present in a chronological order and with many concrete examples. There is 
no question that literature is always closely related to its time and created in a 
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particular social, political, economic, and cultural context, but as the artistic use 
of language, the manifestation of spiritual values, and the expression of a creative 
mind and personality in an aesthetically appealing manner, literature has always 
been relatively independent and cannot be overdetermined by social and politi- 
cal conditions. In writing this book, therefore, I have tried to explain the histori- 
cal background where relevant and necessary, but this is a /iterary history, not a 
social or political history making use of literary texts as corroborative evidence. 
The focus of this book is literature, the expression of ideas and feelings in an 
artistic language that makes it possible for the reader to share the immediacy of 
experience, empathetically enter the fictional world of the literary text, and vicari- 
ously feel what the protagonists experience in that situation with imagination and 
emotional involvement. 

A literary history cannot just be a tedious list of names and titles, particularly 
when those names and titles are mostly unknown and would sound very foreign 
to readers without knowledge of Chinese. Therefore, in the historical narrative, I 
have included many exemplary literary works and translated them into English so 
that the reader may get a sense of the literature under discussion. Translation is 
not easy and literary texts, especially poetry, are notoriously difficult to translate 
and, some would say, untranslatable. I would argue, however, that translation has 
always helped people to understand and communicate across the difficulties and 
differences of languages and cultures, and that to have translation, even imperfect 
translation, is always better than no translation at all. How well translations in 
this book serve the purpose of communication is a question I leave entirely to the 
reader to judge. 

For a reader unfamiliar with the way Chinese words are transcribed, some 
explanation is in order. In this book, Chinese names and words are transliter- 
ated in the now widely used pinyin system, the romanization system for writ- 
ing Chinese words in Latin alphabet, but some letters or combination of letters 
in this system are pronounced differently from the way they are pronounced in 
English. Without going into too many details, it is necessary to remember at least 
the following: c is never pronounced k, but ts as in nuts. So, for example, cao is 
pronounced as fs 'ao, not like cow. A q is pronounced ch as in cheese. So, qian 
is pronounced as cA "ian. Another confusing one is x, which is pronounced sh as 
in shine. So, xi is pronounced shi or she. A z is pronounced ds as in odds. So, for 
example, this author's name Zhang Longxi is pronounced Ds 'ang Lung-shi, in 
which the surname comes first, and the given name last, exactly the opposite to 
the order of English names. In this book, all Chinese names are in their original 
order, that is, surname first, given name second, and this needs to be clarified for 
readers who may otherwise get rather confused. 

In writing this book, I have consulted a number ofhistories of Chinese literature 
written in Chinese and published in China. Especially helpful are the four-volume 
history of Chinese literature under the general editorship of Yuan Xingpei, pub- 
lished by the Higher Education Press in 2003, and the three-volume history under 
the general editorships of Zhang Peiheng and Luo Yuming, published by Fudan 
University Press in 1997. So it can be reasonably assumed that having finished 
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reading this History of Chinese Literature, a reader may know nearly as much as a 
native Chinese reader does about Chinese literature, its various historical periods, 
its different genres, and the many important Chinese poets and writers and their 
representative works. I am grateful to Professors Yuan Xingpei, Zhang Peiheng, 
and Luo Yuming for the excellent books they edited, and I also want to thank 
Simon Bates of Routledge for his encouragement and unfailing support. Without 
the books I consulted and the encouragement I have received, I could not have 
written this book. I hope this book may tell readers an interesting story and pro- 
vide them with a basic knowledge of Chinese literature in its rich and long history. 
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1 Pre-Qin Antiquity and 
Foundational Texts of the 
Chinese Cultural Tradition 


From Myth to Recorded History 


Looking back at time, we see it receding into the past for a year, ten years, a hun- 
dred years, many centuries, or even several millennia till it fades into such remote 
antiquity that it becomes utterly unreclaimable beyond even the earliest collective 
memories. How far back it may go legitimately as history, however, is a question 
often confused for reasons that eschew reason. Particularly for a national history, 
some would want to extend it farther back in time and claim a longer heritage 
than what is credible or verifiable. The Chinese do not have so many myths about 
their past for various reasons, chief among them the influence of Confucianism, 
which discourages beliefs in gods and the supernatural. And yet, there are still 
legends about the Three Sovereigns, who were inventors of the technique of mak- 
ing shelters, using fire, and cultivating land for farming, and the Five Emperors, 
who were fabled monarchs ruling the land before more tangible historical times 
began. Much of these, however, are enshrouded in a nebulous mythical time and 
cannot be treated as history. 

To learn anything about remote antiquity, archaeology in modern times offers 
a better way of understanding by providing us with material evidence recovered 
from ancient tombs or excavation sites buried deep underground. From such 
material evidence we know that in the eastern part of the landmass called the 
Continent of Asia, what was to become China had already emerged as a culturally 
related region at a very early time, while archaeological findings of Paleolithic 
and Neolithic sites in different locations show regional differences as well. In 
an early twentieth-century excavation near Beijing, archaeologists found the fos- 
sil remains of Peking Man, a specimen of homo erectus dating back to between 
780,000 and 300,000 BCE, and in many Neolithic sites over China they found 
jade, pottery, and copper utensils of various degrees of development, bearing 
marks of agrarian societies and traces of religious rituals and shamanism. Like 
many other nations and peoples, the Chinese have myths about their origin and 
their culture, but all these myths, again like those of other nations, are mostly writ- 
ten down in texts at a much later date when the events and cultural heroes they cel- 
ebrated had long disappeared in distant, vague memories or implausible fantasies. 
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Mythology is not history, to be sure, but myths may be orally transmitted in 
remote antiquity and offer a glimpse of the world as conceptualized by the ancient 
people in their poetic imagination. For example, “Blue Bird,” a poem in the sec- 
tion of “Odes to Shang” in the Book of Poetry, one of the Confucian classics and 
the first anthology of ancient Chinese poems, begins with these lines: 


At the command of Heaven, the Blue Bird 
Came to earth and gave birth to Shang. 
Their land of Yin is vast and immense. 

The Ancient Lord gave order to Wu Tang: 
Rule over all four corners noble and strong. 


Here myth and history are mixed together, for we know with certainty that Shang 
is a kingdom in Chinese history and Wu Tang (c. the seventeenth or sixteenth 
century BCE) was its founder, but the poem as an ode to the rulers of Shang pre- 
serves the myth of the Shang clan as descending from a sacred “Blue Bird” sent 
from heaven and ruling the land at the command of an “Ancient Lord.” Probably 
dating back to the eleventh century BCE, this poem shows traces of the ancient 
people of Shang worshipping the totem of a bird as their mythological progeni- 
tor. Other myths are recorded in other books. For example, we find the myth of 
Pangu as creator who divided heaven and earth, and the goddess Nüwa making 
human beings out of mud or clay. Niwa is also involved in another important 
myth about the great Flood, which is a universal myth found in many cultures 
all over the world. In Huainanzi (The Master of Huainan), a Han dynasty book 
compiled before 139 BCE, there is a strikingly graphic depiction of the goddess 
Nüwa saving the world: 


In ancient time, the four heavenly pillars collapsed and the Nine Continents 
broke up; the sky could not cover everything, and the earth could not sustain 
all. Fires sent out huge flames and did not die down, and waters flooded eve- 
rywhere and did not subside. Ferocious animals devoured innocent people, 
and birds of prey swooped down to snatch the elderly and the weak. 

Thus Nüwa melted stones of five colors to patch up the leaking sky, tore 
apart the legs of huge turtles to prop up the four corners, killed the Black 
Dragon to save the land, and piled up ashes of burnt reeds to stop the flood- 
ing waters. 


The legendary hero who finally tamed the Flood and made the earth arable and 
fertile is the Great Yu. A myth more relevant to writing and literature is that 
of Cangjie, the inventor of Chinese scripts and a chronicler serving the fabled 
Yellow Emperor. Interestingly, in the same book, the Master of Huainan, 
Cangjie's invention of Chinese characters is described as an extraordinary event 
that produced some strange consequences: “In the past when Cangjie made writ- 
ten scripts, millet grains rained down from heaven and ghosts wailed at night.” 
Gao You (c. 168—212) the commentator explains: 
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By observing the patterns of traces left by birds on the ground, Cangjie 
started to make written scripts, and thus gave rise to deception and falsehood. 
With deception and falsehood arising, people tended to abandon the essen- 
tial and swarm towards the insignificant; they would give up the business of 
husbandry and go for the benefit of awls and knives. Heaven foreknew that 
people were to starve, so it let millet grains rain down; and ghosts were afraid 
of being condemned by written verdict, so they wailed at night. 


Here “awls and knives” refer to tools a scribe in ancient China used to scratch 
or carve out mistakes in a wooden or bamboo slip when a wrong word was inad- 
vertently written on it, so “awls and knives” became a synecdoche for writing 
or the business of a copyist or a court clerk. The remark and the commentary in 
the Master of Huainan are obviously made from a Daoist point of view, which 
privileges the pristine condition of nature over the artificiality or sophistication 
of culture, and in this case, the spoken word over the written script. Plato in 
Phaedrus also dismissed writing as inferior to speech. According to Plato, the 
king of Upper Egypt tells the inventor of writing, Theuth, that when people get 
used to writing, 


it will implant forgetfulness in their souls; they will cease to exercise memory 
because they rely on that which is written. ...What you have discovered is a 
recipe not for memory, but for reminder. And it is no true wisdom that you 
offer your disciples, but only its semblance.! 


Here writing is charged with offering not true wisdom, but its semblance, i.e., 
falsehood, and that is exactly the point the Daoist dismissal of writing makes, 
namely, writing leads to guile and deception, the loss of innocence and simplicity. 

Cangjie may not be a real historical person, but Chinese written scripts did 
appear very early in China, and the legend of Cangjie inventing written scripts 
by observing traces left by birds on the ground was modeled on an even earlier 
description of the mythical invention of hexagrams by the legendary king Paoxi 
(also known as Fuxi) in Yi jing or the Book of Changes, which is another impor- 
tant Confucian classic: 


In ancient times when Paoxi ruled all under heaven, he looked upward to 
observe the forms in the sky and looked downward to observe the patterns on 
the earth, and he also observed the pattern of traces left by birds and animals 
on the ground and the configurations of the earth. By taking hint near at hand 
from his body and farther away from external things, he then created the 
hexagrams to make the virtue of gods comprehensible and the nature of all 
things known in signs. 


In terms of historical fact, we do not know who invented the hexagrams or 
the Chinese scripts, but the existence of hexagrams and written scripts in 
ancient China is a historical fact, and it is understandable that myths of Fuxi 
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and Cangjie had to be created to satisfy the rather natural desire to identify the 
creative geniuses who invented these culturally important sign systems. Thus 
half-hidden in myths and legends, Chinese antiquity was said to have gone 
through the successive dynasties of Three Sovereigns and Five Emperors, but 
all these myths, as we said before, were recorded much later in time and their 
historical veracity cannot be confirmed. Even the first historical dynasty of Xia 
(2070-1600 BCE) is difficult to ascertain from a scholarly point of view for lack 
of credible evidence. 

It is with the Shang dynasty (1600-1046 BCE) that we enter recorded his- 
tory. The poem “Blue Bird" cited above from the Book of Poetry shows the 
Shang clan's belief that their ancestor descended from a sacred bird in heaven, 
but that can only be the trace of a primitive myth and ancestor worship. The 
historical existence of Shang is verifiable not only by the records in ancient 
books but also by a considerable amount of bovine bones and tortoise shells 
with written scripts as well as bronze vessel inscriptions first found in archaeo- 
logical excavations in the twentieth century. These oracle bones were used at 
court for divination, sacrificial rituals, and for recording acts of war and other 
such important events, thus providing us with material and textual evidence of 
the existence of the kingdom of Shang, its people, religion, social condition, and 
its culture, dating back to the sixteenth and the fifteenth centuries BCE. Shang 
and the subsequent Zhou dynasty produced beautiful bronze vessels, and texts 
inscribed on those bronze works can help us understand the history and culture 
of these ancient dynasties. 

Chinese scripts constitute a logographic system dating back to the second mil- 
lennium BCE, in which each script or written character is composed of a number 
of strokes in a particular way and represents mostly a monosyllabic word with 
meaning. The scripts carved on oracle bones and shells or cast on bronze vessels 
constituted the earliest form of Chinese writing and became the prototypes of all 
Chinese characters in later times, which were written in ink with a slender brush 
on bamboo or wooden slips, and then on paper invented around the year 105 CE. 
The Chinese writing system is the world’s oldest continuously used system with 
an exceptionally strong cohesive force, uniting people over a vast land by the 
same written language, even though their pronunciation of words may be very 
different and even mutually unintelligible. By learning these written characters, 
educated readers today can still read ancient books in the original produced more 
than 2,000 years ago. Writing Chinese characters well is always a well-respected 
skill, and the practice of calligraphy is an important form of art in China. In fact, 
before the nineteenth century and even into the twentieth, Chinese writing was 
widely used not just in China, but in Korea, Japan, and Vietnam, forming what 
many scholars call the Sinosphere in East Asia. 

The Shang was succeeded by the Zhou dynasty (1046-256 BCE), which 
lasted for about 800 years. The king of Zhou ruled in the capital at the center 
and set up a number of feudal states to sustain the governance of all the land, 
but in the later part of Zhou, known as the Eastern Zhou (770—256 BCE), local 
powers grew stronger and the kingdom broke up into competing states and small 
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principalities, known as the Spring and Autumn period (722-476 BCE) and then 
the period of the Warring States (475-221 BCE). Without a central power domi- 
nating all of China, it was a breathing time for different ideas and theories to 
emerge and flourish, and that was the time when the most important thinkers in 
ancient China appeared, such as Confucius (551—479 BCE), Laozi (sixth century 
BCE), Mozi (c. 470—391 BCE), Mencius (372-289 BCE), Zhuangzi (fourth cen- 
tury BCE), and many others, who set up competing philosophical schools with 
their written texts which became the foundational texts of the Chinese cultural 
tradition. 

Confucius did not write a book of his own, but his disciples recorded many of 
his sayings, compiled the Analects, and formed the school of Confucianism. Laozi 
wrote the eponymous book, the Laozi, also known as Dao de jing, which laid the 
foundation of Daoism. There were other schools such as the Legalists, the Moists, 
the Militarists, the School of Names, and so on, and that was indeed the time when 
a hundred flowers were in full bloom and a hundred schools competing to have 
their voices heard. The Confucians held five ancient books as their canon—the 
Book of Poetry, the Book of Documents, the Book of Changes, the Book of Rites, 
and the Spring and Autumn Annals, all of which have authoritative commentaries 
that exerted a huge influence not only on the Chinese cultural tradition but in the 
whole of East Asia for many centuries. 

As the name indicates, the Warring States period was the time when smaller 
kingdoms and principalities were gradually conquered or annexed by larger ones 
and eventually seven states were left in a precarious situation of constantly chang- 
ing alliances and rivalries. In the end, the State of Qin in the northwest of China 
emerged as the most powerful. It conquered all the other six states and, for the first 
time in Chinese history, put the vast land under one rule and unified China in 221 
BCE. The king of Qin no longer used the title of king (wang), but adopted the title 
of emperor (di) and called himself Shi Huangdi or the First Emperor. He stand- 
ardized the writing system, the measurement of lengths and weights, and set up 
a political structure of centralized rule that has an enduring influence in Chinese 
history. He also ordered the building of the first Great Wall of China, though noth- 
ing of that wall remains today. As a military conqueror, the First Emperor of Qin 
won notoriety in Chinese history as a ruthless tyrant for his iron-fist rule over the 
large empire and for his draconian measures to control ideas by burning books and 
burying scholars alive. Calling himself the First Emperor, he obviously expected 
his progeny to rule over China for eternity, but the irony of history is that the Qin 
dynasty turned out to be extremely short lived. The First Emperor died in 210 
BCE while touring the eastern part of the empire, and for fear of political unrest, 
the powerful eunuch Zhao Gao and the Prime Minister Li S1 kept the emperor's 
death a secret and had cartloads of fish travel along with his chariot to cover up 
the stench of the dead emperor's corpse. They installed his younger son as the 
new emperor with the title of Qin ershi, literally the Second Emperor of Qin, but 
very quickly rebellions broke out everywhere and the Qin empire collapsed in 207 
BCE. After intense competition and wars, the next dynasty of Han was established 
and lasted more than 400 years from 206 BCE to 220 CE. 


6 Foundational Texts of the Chinese Cultural Tradition 
The Chinese Concept of Poetry 


In almost all cultures, the earliest form of literature is poetry? Early poetry was 
often sung to the accompaniment of music and dance in a community; it was cre- 
ated not by anyone in particular, but was orally transmitted and could be modi- 
fied, added, improved, or embellished by anyone reciting it in the process. “Myth, 
language and art,” as Ernst Cassirer argues, “begin as a concrete, undivided unity, 
which is only gradually resolved into a triad of independent modes of spiritual 
creativity.” These words may be helpful for understanding the idea of poetry as 
expressed in one of the ancient Chinese classics, the Book of Documents, in which 
the legendary sage-king Shun said that “poetry articulates intent.” Shun ordered 
his minister Kui to educate the royal princes with poetry and music because these 
were essential for achieving the harmonious relationship among all things and 
even between gods and men. Kui was so confident of the power of poetry and 
music to bring about harmony that he said: “when I strike the stone instruments, 
all the hundred animals would dance in accordance.” In Chinese poetics, “poetry 
articulates intent” becomes a main principle. 

Poetry answers a basic human need or desire because when human beings are 
emotionally charged, they would have an almost irresistible impulse to articu- 
late in words their feelings at heart or ideas in the mind. That is how the ancient 
Chinese understood shi or poetry. They thought of the human psyche as initially 
in a calm state like still water, but it could be moved or disturbed by the stimuli of 
external things just as a stone thrown into water would splash and send out rings 
after rings of ripples. It is on the basis of such ancient Chinese theories of psy- 
chology and poetics that the chapter on music in the Book of Rites, a Confucian 
classic, explains the genesis of sound or music: 


All sounds arise from the human heart. It is external things that move the 
heart. When the heart is touched by external things, it moves and takes shape 
in sounds. When sounds reverberate, variations are produced; and when vari- 
ations form patterns, they are called music. ... 

All sounds are generated in the human heart. Emotion moves inside and 
takes shape in sounds; when sounds form patterns, they are called music. 
Therefore, the music of a well-governed state is peaceful and pleasant, for 
the governance is harmonious; the music of a chaotic state 1s plaintive and 
irate, for the governance is perverted; and the music of a lost state is sad and 
pensive, for the people are perplexed. The way of music thus corresponds to 
that of governance. ... 

What a song does to words is to prolong them. In speaking one uses words; 
when words are not enough, one prolongs them; when prolonging words is 
not enough, one sighs in exclamation; and when sigh and exclamation are not 
enough, without knowing it one starts to dance by waving one's hands and 
tapping one's feet. 


Sound, music, and words are thus connected; all are outer expressions of what one 
feels inside, and they not only express individual feelings and thoughts but also 
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reveal the political situation of a community or a state, for how a state is governed 
would directly affect people’s emotions, make them feel happy or angry, satisfied 
or perplexed. The same idea and even the same language are adopted in the “Great 
Preface” to the Book of Poetry, which is one of the most influential texts in clas- 
sical Chinese poetics. The following is how the “Great Preface” defines poetry 
and its genesis: 


Poetry is where the intent goes. What is at heart is the intent, when it comes 
out in words, it becomes poetry. Emotion moves inside and takes shape in 
words; when words are not enough, one sighs in exclamation; when sigh and 
exclamation are not enough, one sings a song; and when singing a song is not 
enough, without knowing it one starts to dance by waving one’s hands and 
tapping one’s feet. 

Emotions come out in sounds, and when sounds form patterns, they are 
called music. The music of a well-governed state is peaceful and pleasant, 
for the governance is harmonious; the music of a chaotic state is plaintive 
and irate, for the governance is perverted; and the music of a lost state is sad 
and pensive, for the people are perplexed. Therefore nothing comes close to 
poetry for setting things aright, moving heaven and earth, and emotionally 
touching the spirits and gods. 


Poetry in such an understanding not only shows the mental state of an individual, 
but also the social condition of a state. “Poetry can reveal the social condition,” 
as Confucius put it (Analects, 17.ix). Poetry is also elevated to a very high level 
of the evocative power of incantation as it is said to move heaven and earth and 
emotionally touch the spirits and gods. This may give us some insight into the 
Chinese notion of poetry and its primary position among all literary genres in the 
long history of Chinese literature. 

As we can see, many words in the “Great Preface” to the Book of Poetry are 
similar or even identical with those cited above from the Book of Rites. That is 
not an uncommon phenomenon in ancient times. In this particular case, the “Great 
Preface” was composed much later in the Han dynasty, and to take words directly 
from the earlier classic, the Book of Rites, would add to the privilege and authority 
of the new text. Evidently, the idea of authorship was rather irrelevant at that time, 
and that may also carry the trace of oral transmission of texts in earlier time. The 
Book of Poetry contains many poems that bear vestiges of oral literature, for they 
have no authors, some lines are formulaic, repeated verbatim in different stanzas 
of the same poem or even in different poems, and some lines cited in ancient texts 
do not exist in the standard edition as we have it today. Evidently, these poems 
were circulating orally for a long period of time and became stabilized only later 
in a written form. 


Pre-Qin Foundational Texts: The Confucians 


From the beginning of the Eastern Zhou in 770 BCE to the unification of China 
under the First Emperor of Qin in 221 BCE, the central rule of Zhou was weakened 
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while various kingdoms and principalities large and small engaged in rivalry for 
power and dominance. Known as the time of Spring and Autumn and then the 
Warring States, as we mentioned before, though politically unstable and danger- 
ous, this period was intellectually dynamic and exhilarating as it offered thinkers 
and scholars opportunities to form their ideas, recruit students and followers, and 
formulate their teachings in writing. The major philosophical schools of thought 
took shape in China, as the Confucians, the Daoists, the Legalists, the Moists, the 
Militarists, the School of Names, and so on created a rich corpus of classical texts, 
such as the Analects, the Mencius, the Laozi, the Zhuangzi, the Mozi, the Art of 
War, etc. The Confucians adopted five ancient books as their canon, as mentioned 
earlier, and these canonical texts were later transmitted to the whole of East Asia 
together with the Chinese written language and had a tremendous influence in 
Korea, Japan, and Vietnam for many centuries. Another ancient book, the Book of 
Mountains and Seas, also belongs to this period, but because it contains many old 
legends and myths about faraway places and mythological creatures, it was not 
considered a source of reliable knowledge and, as a result, did not have as much 
influence as the other ancient texts. 

Of the Confucian classics, called jing or “canon,” we already mentioned the 
Book of Documents with regard to the influential idea of “poetry articulates intent.” 
We also cited from the Book of Rites the idea of music as arising from the heart 
when it is moved by external things, which was adapted in the “Great Preface” to 
the Book of Poetry. We also cited from the Book of Changes the legendary king 
Fuxi’s creation of hexagrams by observing the shape of the sky and the earth and 
the traces left by birds and animals on the ground. We shall discuss the Book of 
Poetry separately in the next chapter in greater details, and we may now look at 
the other Confucian classics and also some other ancient texts, what are known as 
zi or "Masters! writings," including the Analects, the Laozi, the Zhuangzi, and the 
Mencius, and examine them from a literary point of view. All these are known as 
pre-Qin texts as they were produced before the establishment of the first dynasty 
of Qin in 221 BCE; they constitute the foundational texts of the Chinese cultural 
tradition and form the canon for generations of poets and writers to draw on as 
their resources and references. 

The Confucian classic, the Spring and Autumn Annals, is the first historical 
book in China, and there are three commentary traditions on this book, of which 
Zuo zhuan or Zuo's Commentaries stands out for its brief but clear depiction of 
complex events, with obviously imaginary but probable speech, dramatic narra- 
tion, and vivid characterization. One example is the famous story of Cao Gui's 
wisdom in warfare in the battle between the State of Lu and the larger State of Qi 
in 683 BCE. In the spring of that year, Qi sent an army to attack Lu, and Cao Gui, 
who was not an official, asked to see the Duke of Lu to offer his help. His neigh- 
bors told him: “This is a matter for the meat-eaters, why do you want to bother?" 
Cao Gui replied: “Those meat-eaters are short-sighted and cannot make long- 
term plans." He went to the Duke of Lu, and the Duke accepted his advice. They 
rode in the same chariot to the battlefield, and the Duke wanted to give orders to 
beat the drum and launch the attack, but Cao Gui advised against it. Only after 
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the Qi army had beaten their drums three times did Cao Gui say, “Do it now!” 
The Qi army suffered a terrible defeat, and when the Duke of Lu wanted to chase 
the retreating enemy, Cao Gui again advised against it. He came down from the 
chariot and examined the tracks left by the Qi chariots and then told the Duke to 
chase the Qi troops. The following is Cao Gui’s explanation: 


After they secured victory, the Duke asked him to explain, and he replied: 
“In battle, courage is everything. At the first drum one's courage is raised, by 
the second it is already in decline, and by the third it will be depleted. When 
our enemy had depleted their courage, ours was just full, so we could defeat 
them. But large states are hard to fathom and I was worried about ambush. 
I saw that their chariot tracks were disoriented and their flags were falling 
down, so we chased them.” 


This brief passage gives almost no description of the battle scene but highlights a 
few details of Cao Gui’s behavior that draws the reader’s attention, and the main 
interest lies in the display of his wisdom when he explains why he behaved the 
way he did. 

Another example of the laconic style of the narrative is the story of Chong’ er 
(671—628 BCE), prince of the State of Jin, who fled from his political enemies and 
traveled from one state to another for almost two decades before finally regaining 
his rightful position and making Jin a powerful state under his reign. His exile and 
adventures along the way, the different treatments he received from the various 
states in his journey, and his character and disposition are all vividly described 
in some of the most memorable passages of Zuo’s Commentaries. In the year 
644 BCE, Chong’er came to the State of Wei in his journey, and the following 
passage describes a rather dramatic interaction: 


When he passed through Wei, the Duke Wen of Wei did not receive him 
politely. Coming out of Wulu, he begged food from people in the wilder- 
ness, and a man in the wilderness gave him a cake of dry mud. The prince 
felt outraged and wanted to whip the man, but Zifan said, “this is a gift from 
heaven.” The prince thus prostrated himself on the ground and received it, 
and carried the mud in his chariot. 


That “man in the wilderness” certainly behaved in a strange way to present a 
piece of dry mud as a “gift” to the hungry prince who was looking for food, and 
the prince’s angry reaction is quite understandable. What is interesting, however, 
is the symbolic interpretation Zifan offers and the dramatic change in the prince’s 
attitude. Zifan was his uncle and followed Chong’er faithfully in his exile, and 
Zifan’s interpretation of the piece of dry mud as “a gift from heaven” obviously 
exemplifies the symbolic principle of pars pro toto, i.e., seeing that piece of mud 
as a symbol of the land Chong’ er would eventually reclaim and rule, which led to 
the dramatic change of Chong’er’s mood and attitude. Given the circumstances 
of the prince’s exile and his desire to reclaim his rightful position, that symbolic 
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interpretation must have made very good sense to him. All these are represented 
succinctly in a few sentences, but the passage impresses us with a quick and dra- 
matic action and memorable images. 

The pre-Qin philosophical works provide an exemplary kind of literary prose, 
for ancient Chinese thinkers often made arguments by using metaphors and 
analogies to make their point concrete and striking. For example, the important 
Confucian thinker Mencius famously argued that human nature is inherently good. 
Mencius developed his ideas in debates with other philosophers, and the interest- 
ing debate about human nature happened between Mencius and Gaozi, another 
philosopher who held a very different and probably older view on human nature: 


Gaozi says: “Human nature is like flowing water, digging a channel in the 
east, it will flow to the east, but digging a channel in the west, it will flow to 
the west. Human nature is not differentiated as good or bad just like water is 
not differentiated as flowing to the east or the west." 

Mencius says: “Water indeed does not differentiate the east from the west, 
but does it not differentiate the upward from the downward? Human nature is 
as necessarily good as water necessarily comes down. There is no man who 
is not good, just as there is no water that does not run downward." 

(Mencius, 11.11) 


No one can deny the downward flow of water, but the correspondence between 
water and human nature has not been established first; so we may say that Mencius's 
argument is logically flawed. It is Gaozi, however, who first used that metaphor, 
and Mencius just took advantage of it and turned the debate in his own favor. 

Mencius did present a more convincing argument about the “roots” of virtues 
in the human heart by setting up a hypothetical situation in which, he insists, any- 
one would have an intuitive impulse to do good: 


Now upon seeing, all of a sudden, a child about to fall into a well, every- 
one would feel horrified and compassionate not because one would want to 
make friends with the child's parents, not because one would want to make 
a reputation among neighbors and friends, nor because one hates to hear the 
child cry. From this we may conclude that he who does not have a heart of 
compassion is not human. 

(Mencius, 3.v1) 


The appeal to basic human instinct to establish an argument for human decency, 
moral principles, or a theory of ethics does carry a force based on deeper human 
psyche than reason or rational calculations. 


Pre-Qin Foundational Texts: The Daoists 


Different from Confucian teachings that always see the world from a human point 
of view, the Daoist thinkers put nature above the human world. In the book of 
Laozi, we find this clear contrast between the way of heaven and the way of man: 
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The way (dao) of Heaven, isn’t it comparable to pulling a bow? 
That which is too high is lowered down; that which is too low is lifted up. 
That which is too much is reduced; that which is not enough is 
compensated. 
The way of Heaven is to reduce what is too much and compensate what is 
not enough. 
The way of man is not like this: 
It takes from those who have not enough and gives it to those who already 
have too much. 
Who can take the too much and give it to all under heaven? 
Only the one who is in possession of the dao. 

(chap. 77) 


The language of the Laozi always unfolds in a style of parallelism that has a strong 
rhythmic and poetic effect. For example, “Heaven and earth are not benevolent 
and treat all things as straw dogs; the sage is not benevolent, and treats all people 
as straw dogs” (chap. 5). “The one who knows does not speak; the one who speaks 
does not know” (chap. 56). If the Confucians argue for the hierarchy of male over 
female, Laozi often speaks of the reversal of what seems to be the weak and the 
strong, and argues for non-action as the best course of action. “The softest under 
heaven reins the hardest under heaven. Nothingness enters what has no fissures; so 
I know the usefulness of non-action" (chap. 43). Water is his favorite metaphor: 
“Nothing under heaven is weaker than water, and yet nothing can be better than 
water when it comes to attacking the hard and strong, for nothing can replace it. The 
weak overcomes the strong, the soft subjugates the hard" (chap. 78). He also says: 
“Dao is constantly nameless and pristine. Though minute, no one under heaven can 
subjugate it. ... The way dao exists in the world is as the great sea that receives all 
the rivers and flows" (chap. 32). He draws examples from nature to make his point: 


Human beings are soft and weak when alive, but hard and rigid when dead. 
Plants and weeds are soft and fragile when alive, but dry and withered when 
dead. 
So those that are hard and rigid are dead, but those soft and weak are alive. 
So the army will be destroyed when it's hard and strong, and plants will be 
broken down when they are hard and strong. The powerful one will occupy 
the lower position, while the weak and fragile will rule from the above. 
(chap. 76) 


We have mentioned the Daoist dismissal of language, particularly writing, and 
this is made clear from the very first sentence in the book of Laozi. According to 
the biography written by the great historian Sima Qian (c. 145-86 BCE), Laozi 
lived in the State of Zhou for a long time, and when he finally left and reached 
the pass, the pass keeper said to him: “Now you are going to live in seclusion, 
will you please write a book for me?" Thus Laozi wrote the book about his Daoist 
ideas, but the very first lines read: “The dao that can be spoken of is not the 
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constant dao; the name that can be named is not the constant name" (chap. 1). In 
other words, while writing the book, Laozi is telling his reader right at the begin- 
ning that it is no use to write a book about dao, because the mysterious dao is 
ineffable and cannot be expressed in language. 

In the book of Zhuangzi, this is emphasized several times. For example, 
Zhuangzi claims that “dao cannot be heard, what is heard is not dao; dao cannot 
be seen, what is seen is not dao; dao cannot be spoken, what is spoken is not dao,” 
and he added, “dao should not be named" (Zhuangzi, “Knowledge travels north,” 
22.viil). Despite his denial of the efficacy of language, however, Zhuangzi used 
metaphors, analogies, allegories, and all kinds of rhetorical devices to speak about 
what 1s supposed to be beyond language, and thus created a beautifully rich and 
brilliant language and the most poetic of all pre-Qin texts. We find here an “ironic 
pattern," that is, those who dismiss language must use language to debase lan- 
guage, and they often use more, not less, words of all kinds to speak of that which 
they claim to be ineffable and inexpressible. Zhuangzi tells the following allegori- 
cal story of a wheelwright named Bian and Duke Huan about language, writing, 
and reading. The wheelwright was making a wheel in front of the hall where Duke 
Huan was reading. He put down his tools and asked the Duke what sort of words 
his lordship was reading, and the Duke replied, “Words of the sages.” He then 
asked: “Are the sages alive?" “They are dead,” said the Duke. Then the wheel- 
wright told the Duke brusquely that the book he was reading contained “nothing 
but the dregs of the ancients!” The Duke was quite angry that a wheelwright 
should be so audacious as to comment on his reading, and he demanded an expla- 
nation. The wheelwright then said that he had been making wheels for 70 years 
and the knack of making a perfect wheel was something he couldn't put in words. 
“I can't even teach it to my son, and my son can't learn it from me,” he says. “The 
ancients and what they could not pass on to posterity are all gone, so what you are 
reading, my lord, is nothing but the dregs of the ancients!” (Zhuangzi, “The dao 
of heaven,” 13.viii). 

Zhuangzi is a brilliant debater and many of the conversations he had with his 
rival Huizi are both beautiful in language and profound in meaning. What he says 
often startles us and challenges our ideas and common-sensical understanding, 
and it would take some careful reflection to see the point he is making. Here is 
a famous example of “happy fish" with implications about knowledge, empathy, 
and differentiation: 


Zhuangzi and Huizi are strolling on the bridge over the Hao River. “Out 
there a shoal of white minnows are swimming freely and leisurely," says 
Zhuangzi. “That’s what the fish's happiness is.” “Well, you are not a fish, 
how do you know about fish's happiness?" Huizi contends. “You are not 
me, how do you know that I do not know about fish's happiness?" retorts 
Zhuangzi. *I am not you, so I certainly do not know about you," Huizi 
replies. *But you are certainly not a fish, and that makes the case complete 
that you do not know what fish's happiness is.” “Shall we go back to where 
we started?” says Zhuangzi. “When you said ‘how do you know about fish's 
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happiness?’ you asked me because you already knew that I knew it. I knew 
it above the Hao River.” 
(Zhuangzi, “Autumnal waters,” 17.vii) 


Huizi seems perfectly logical in challenging Zhuangzi’s knowledge about fish’s 
happiness on the basis of obvious differentiations: if Huizi concedes that even 
as a fellow human being, he does not know Zhuangzi (which is Zhuangzi's first 
retort), then Zhuangzi as a human being certainly does not know whether fish are 
happy. Zhuangzi’s final claim that he “knew it above the Hao River” affirms an 
experiential, empathetic, and practical knowledge acquired in concrete circum- 
stances “on the spot,” as it were, not unlike the knowledge the wheelwright has 
in making a perfect wheel but cannot put in words. Moreover, the differences 
between Huizi and Zhuangzi, you and I, man and fish, which Huizi never ques- 
tioned, are all from a common-sensical perspective and for the convenience of 
human understanding. As a Daoist philosopher, Zhuangzi is much more radical 
than Huizi in challenging our common-sensical understanding, destabilizing our 
received notions, and questioning differentiation made from a human point of 
view for the convenience of human understanding. In fact, he would not be so sure 
of the difference between fish and himself, and that leads us to another famous 
passage about Zhuangzi’s butterfly dream and his questioning of identities. At the 
end of the chapter “On all things being equal," Zhuangzi, i.e., Master Zhuang, 
whose name is Zhuang Zhou, told the story about a dream of his, in which he seri- 
ously questioned the differentiation between reality and dream, man and butterfly, 
thus opening up our minds for self-reflections: 


Once Zhuang Zhou dreamed of himself being a butterfly, he was really a 
butterfly fluttering around, happy and comfortable, knowing not that he was 
Zhou. After a while, he woke up, and he was surprisingly Zhuang Zhou him- 
self. It is not clear whether it was Zhou who had dreamed of being a butterfly, 
or it was a butterfly that had dreamed of being Zhou. Yet there must be dif- 
ferentiation between Zhou and the butterfly, and this is called the transforma- 
tion of things. 

(Zhuangzi, “On all things being equal,” 2.vii) 


This passage shows that questions of identity and differentiation, name and what 
it refers to, the logical connection between a thing and its conceptualization, were 
all debated in China at that time. An interesting example of such pre-Qin philo- 
sophical debates is the proposition made by Gongsun Long (c. 320—250 BCE), a 
famous representative of the so-called School of Names. He argues that “white 
horse is not horse," because “‘horse’ names the shape, while ‘white’ names the 
color; that which names the color is not that which names the shape, therefore 
we say, ‘white horse is not horse." He also proposes that “things are nothing but 
pointed out with a finger, but finger is not that which is pointed out with a finger." 
These seemingly preposterous propositions are all concerned with the logical clas- 
sification of genus and differentiae and can make sense with proper explanations, 
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but Gongsun Long and the other “logicians” deliberately put these logical para- 
doxes in a confusing language as absurd claims. Zhuangzi criticized them by say- 
ing: *Huan Tuan, Gongsun Long and the like are debaters. They confuse people's 
minds and change their views; they may win over people's mouth, but they cannot 
convince them at heart. And that is the limitation of these debaters" (Zhuangzi, 
“All under heaven," 33.viii). In doubting differentiations, Zhuangzi makes his 
own argument: 


Using the finger to explain that finger is not finger is not as effective as using 
what is pointed out by a finger to explain that finger is not finger; using a 
horse to explain that horse is not a horse is not as effective as using what is 
not horse to explain that horse is not a horse. Heaven and earth are but one 
finger, and all ten thousand things are but one horse. 

(Zhuangzi, “On all things being equal,” 2.iv) 


Here Zhuangzi not only debunks absurd claims made by Gongsun Long and the 
School of Names, but also promotes the Daoist idea of looking at all things as they 
are in themselves, not making differentiations for human understanding, let alone 
for chopping logic. If we understand that things can all be pointed out by a finger 
and can all be named under one name (a “horse” just as good as any other name), 
then, we may agree with Zhuangzi that all things under heaven can be just “one 
finger" or “one horse.” All things are equal. 

Itis indeed a Daoist tendency, as we mentioned earlier, to privilege nature over 
culture, and to look at things not always from a human point of view. Another 
passage from the Zhuangzi gives expression to this idea in a fantastic fable with 
an interesting story and memorable images: 


The king ofthe south sea was Shu, and that of the north sea was Hu, while the 
king at the center was Hundun. Shu and Hu often met in Hundun's territories 
and were well treated by him. Shu and Hu thus wanted to repay Hundun's 
kindness and they said: “all human beings have seven orifices for seeing, 
listening, eating and breathing, but he alone has none, we should try to make 
them for him." So they dug a hole each day, and by the seventh day Hundun 
died. 

(Zhuangzi, “He who should be king," 7.vi) 


This sad story verges on the comic, for despite all their good intentions, Shu and 
Hu (their names in Chinese imply “hasty” and “rush”) killed Hundun, the kind 
king at the center. Hundun is often mistranslated into English as *Chaos," but this 
fable is not about making order out of chaos, but about destroying non-human 
nature by artificially making it human. The name of Hundun implies the primor- 
dial condition of things, a pristine, roundish lump of matter with no differen- 
tiation, and what Shu and Hu did is only interference that did more harm than 
good. Therefore, the story gives expression to the Daoist ideas of naturalism and 
non-action. 
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Analogical thinking may be said to characterize philosophical arguments in 
ancient China, and the book of Zhuangzi best exemplifies such an analogical way 
of argumentation by expressing philosophical ideas in the form of fables and alle- 
gories. In the book of Zhuangzi, there are many such fables and stories that have 
inspired and influenced numerous Chinese poets and writers throughout history. 
Though a text of Daoist philosophy, the book of Zhuangzi is of very high liter- 
ary value with vivid and memorable images, unexpected and ingenious turn of 
phrases, metaphors, symbols and analogies, revealing parables, and counterintui- 
tive, thought-provoking paradoxes. Many of its stories and images have become 
deeply imbedded in the classical Chinese language and formed a treasure house 
for poetic and literary explorations in later times. 


Notes 


] Plato, Phaedrus 275a, trans. R. Hackforth, in Edith Hamilton and Huntington Cairns 
(eds.), Plato: The Collected Dialogues, including the Letters (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), p. 520. 

2 The word literature in Western languages is derived from the Latin littera, which 
means "letter" with the implication of written alphabetic letters. The ancient Greeks 
did not have such a word, and we find Aristotle complaining in Poetics 47a that “the 
art of representation that uses unaccompanied words or verses (whether it mixes these 
together or uses one single class of verse-form) has to the present no name. For we 
have no common name for the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues, and would not have one even if someone were to compose the representa- 
tion in [iambic] trimeters, elegiacs or some other such verse." See Aristotle, Poetics 
with the Tractatus Coislinianus, reconstruction of Poetics II, and the Fragments of the 
On Poets, trans. Richard Janko (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1987), p. 2. The word poetry, 
derived from the Greek poiesis, “making” or “creating,” is a much older word for what 
we now call literary creations. 

3 Ernst Cassirer, Language and Myth, trans. Susanne K. Langer (New York: Dover 
Publications, 1953), p. 98. 


2 The Book of Poetry and 
the Songs of Chu 


Shi jing or the Book of Poetry 


Of the five ancient books held by the Confucians as their canon, Shi or Poetry is 
often mentioned first and assumes a special place in the education of a Confucian 
scholar. The historian Sima Qian mentioned that Confucius himself was the com- 
piler of this ancient anthology by selecting 300 poems out of a pool of 3,000, 
but that is most likely a legend, not a historical fact. From the mention of the 
poems in some earlier books, it is evident that this anthology already existed when 
Confucius was still a boy. This anthology of ancient Chinese poetry contains 
305 poems, dating back to the period from the early Western Zhou (eleventh cen- 
tury BCE) to the middle of the Spring and Autumn period (sixth century BCE), 
and some of the earliest poems may even date back to the Shang dynasty before 
Western Zhou. In the Analects, Confucius twice mentioned “the three hundred 
poems” (Analects, 2.11, 13.v), which indicates that the anthology already existed 
in the sixth century BCE in roughly the same form as we have it today. Many 
poems in the collection, as we said in Chapter 1, show traces of oral transmis- 
sion, and they were written down during the Zhou dynasty and canonized by the 
Confucians in the fifth century BCE long before the establishment of the first 
Chinese empire of Qin. In the Analects, Confucius referred to the anthology as 
Poetry or “the three hundred poems," but not jing or classic; it was not until the 
Han dynasty in the second century BCE that the anthology became widely known 
as Shi jing, i.e., the Book of Poetry as a canonized text or classic. 

The Book of Poetry is divided into three sections: first, feng or “Airs of the 
States," which contains songs collected from 15 different states with somewhat 
different regional and stylistic features; second, ya or “Hymns,” which are songs 
of the Zhou court sung in ritual performances and other important occasions; 
and third, song or “Eulogies,” which are odes offered to gods and to the Shang, 
the Zhou, and the Lu in praise of their founders, sung with music performed in 
court rituals. The “Hymns” and the “Eulogies” are from the Shang and Western 
Zhou periods and therefore earlier in time than the “Airs of the States,” which are 
mostly from early to the middle of the Spring and Autumn period. The poems in 
the anthology were composed on different occasions by people of different social 
classes across several hundred years and very large areas, so there is great variety 
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in this anthology. In general, we may say that these poems let us catch a glimpse 
of ancient Chinese society with a hierarchical social structure and strict ideas of 
propriety and decorum, which were important for the ruling elites. Some of the 
poems are clearly meant to be satirical or admonitory, others give articulation to 
various emotions and moods, and quite a few, particularly from the section of 
“Airs of the States,” celebrate courtship and marriage or speak of the joy as well 
as the pain of love. 

“Deer cry” is a poem from the “Odes to Shang” of the “Eulogies” section, sung 
at a banquet about the joy of entertaining guests. The first stanza reads: 


Yeeo, yeeo, cry the deer, 
Grazing in the green field. 

I have my honored guests, 
Let’s play zither and flute! 
Playing flute and panpipes, 
The basket with gifts we load! 
People are so kind to me, 
And show me the right road. 


The poem begins with the lovely image of a deer calling his companions to come 
and graze in the field, which offers a fitting analogy to the occasion of gathering 
guests together for a feast. The lines have a rhythmic beat that creates a joyful 
mood with imagery of playing musical instruments and presenting gifts, but they 
do not lead to indulgence in drinking and gluttony. Instead, the poet does not 
forget moderation by telling us that the host thanks his guests for being kind and 
good, showing him “the right road,” both in the literal sense of pointing to him 
the right direction and in the figurative sense of showing the right way of good 
conduct and moral behavior. 

In the Book of Poetry, beginning a poem with the image of animals or plants as 
a way to introduce the theme becomes a common device, known as xing, meaning 
“to stimulate” or “give rise to,” and it becomes a rich concept in Chinese poetics 
referring generally to a figurative or metaphorical way of expression, particularly 
at the beginning. The very first poem in this classic anthology can serve as a good 
example, in which a fish-hawk crying on the islet of a river, apparently trying to 
woo his mate, is understood as suggestive of the idea of courtship: 


Guan, guan, cry the fish-hawks 
On the islet of the river. 

The pretty and good girl, 

The gentleman loves to woo her. 


High and low grows the water plant, 
Let’s catch it left and right. 

The pretty and good girl, 

He woos her day and night. 
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He woos her but to no avail, 

He thinks of her awake or asleep; 
Longing for her, and longing, 

He turns in bed and lost his sleep. 


High and low grows the water plant, 
Let’s pick it right and left. 

The pretty and good girl, 

Zither and lute suit her best. 


High and low grows the water plant, 
Let’s gather it left and right. 

The pretty and good girl, 

Bell and drum bring her delight. 


In pre-Qin antiquity, poems in this anthology were widely circulating and provided 
a common background of shared knowledge among educated men and aristocrats, 
who often quoted some poetic lines out of context in conversations or diplomatic 
exchanges to express their ideas and intentions in the more elevated language of 
poetry. Citing poems this way is using poetry to fit the occasion and embellish 
one’s speech, and not for interpretation of the poems as such. As Confucius once 
told his son: “If you do not study Poetry, you will have nothing in your speech” 
(Analects, 16.xiii). At that time, poetry was used to serve a practical purpose, as 
Confucius also told his students that poetry has four functions and the study of 
poetry will ultimately enable them to better fulfill their duties in the family as well 
as in a public office: 


You youngsters, why don’t you study Poetry? Poetry can stimulate you, can 
let you observe the social condition, can form a sense of community, and can 
give vent to grievances. It can teach one to serve one’s father at home and to 
serve one’s king out in the world; and it can teach one to know the names of 
birds, animals, plants, and trees. 

(Analects, 17.ix) 


These words should give us some indication of how the Book of Poetry was read 
in traditional China as an important book in the Confucian canon. 


Confucian Allegorical Commentaries 


For Confucius, Poetry is important not so much for its literary value, but for its 
pedagogical value and practical usage. “Being able to recite the three hundred 
poems, but unable to finish the business when entrusted with a political task, and 
unable to deal with the affairs when sent to the various states as an emissary,” 
says Confucius, “then, however many poems you may know, what purpose does 
it serve?” (Analects, 13.v). Indeed, Zuo s Commentaries on the Spring and Autumn 
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Annals and many other ancient texts, including the Confucian Analects or the 
Mencius, may provide numerous examples of envoys, diplomats, or scholars 
reciting a few words or poetic lines in their learned conversations without consid- 
ering what the whole poem is all about, and that is called “reciting poetry as bro- 
ken verses," a common and perfectly acceptable practice at the time. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that Confucius would make the famous remark that “Of the 
three hundred poems one can sum up the substance in one phrase: herein there is 
no evil” (Analects, 2.11). This moralistic comment laid the foundation of the can- 
onization of the Book of Poetry as a classic and also the establishment of a long 
commentary tradition to read the poems as exuding appropriate moral or political 
meanings beyond the literal sense of the text. Such use of the poems was not so 
different from the pedagogic function of the Homeric epics in ancient Greece, 
and just as in the case of Homer, poetic lines were cited out of context and used 
because the elevated poetic language would lend authority, elegance, and privi- 
lege to ordinary speech. 

In the second century BCE during the Han dynasty, offices were set up to study 
the five Confucian classics, and there were four different versions of the Book of 
Poetry used for education, of which only one, Mao shi or Mao’s version of the 
Book of Poetry, survives and exists today in its entirety. In the Mao version, each 
of the 305 poems has a few words before the poetic text, known as a “minor pref- 
ace,” which contextualizes the poem either as in praise of King Wen or the Duke 
of Zhou, who are idealized cultural heroes in the Confucian tradition, or as a satire 
on some bad ruler who had fallen below the standards set up by the ancient sage 
kings. Zheng Xuan (127—200) was the most influential commentator of the Han 
dynasty, who expanded the Mao “preface” with his annotations to make every 
poem in the Book of Poetry a vehicle for carrying certain virtue or value in the 
Confucian teachings. The Mao-Zheng commentary tradition, later consolidated 
and expanded by other Confucian commentators, notably Kong Yingda (574— 
648) ofthe Tang dynasty, largely determined the way the Book of Poetry was read 
and understood by generations of scholars in China. In an unquestionably alle- 
gorical mode of interpretation, Confucian commentators preserved these ancient 
songs and odes by investing them with canonicity and legitimacy while turning 
them into vehicles for the transmission of moral values in the Confucian tradition. 

In formal features, most poems in this anthology have lines composed of four 
characters, and many lines are formulaic and are repeated in different stanzas 
with slight variations or even reappear in different poems. Because the poems 
were composed thousands of years ago, the language used in the Book of Poetry 
appears today archaic and quaint, which gives it a special charm as well as a sense 
of authority but also presents a certain degree of difficulty and challenge to mod- 
ern readers. The simple and vivid descriptions and memorable images in many of 
the poems, however, create a sense of familiarity and immediacy that we can still 
relate to in our own time. Many poems, particularly those from the “Airs of the 
States" section, are love poems with simple and vivid expressions. For example, a 
poem describes the courting of a girl by a young man and the girl's caution to her 
lover to be quiet and not to arouse the sleeping dog's attention: 
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In the fields there’s a dead roe, 
Wrap it up with white rushes. 
There is a girl longing for spring, 
The fine young man entices her. 


In the woods there are shrubs, 
In the fields there’s a dead deer, 
Tie it up with white rushes; 
There is a girl fair as jade. 


“Hey, slow down, and be gentle! 
Do not touch my kerchief. 
Do not make the dog bark!” 


Reading this poem without traditional commentaries, we may imagine a young 
hunter wrapping up the roe or deer he has just killed in the woods with white 
rushes, and bringing them as gifts to his beloved girl. The young girl is beautiful, 
“fair as jade,” and she is “longing for spring,” a coded expression for having amo- 
rous desires, and the young man “entices her.” When they meet, the girl implores 
him to be gentle and quiet for fear that the watch dog may bark and alarm every- 
one. The “minor preface” to this poem, however, provides a very different reading: 


This expresses aversion to the corruption of rites. When the world was in chaos, 
muscular bullies took advantage of people and licentiousness reigned every- 
where. But those who had been under the good influence of King Wen would 
still feel aversion to the corruption of rites, even though living in a chaotic world. 


The poem itself never mentions King Wen or the rites, and it is rather stretching to 
read this poem as expressing an “aversion” to corruption. The young man may be 
making amorous advances a bit too eagerly, but the last three lines spoken by the 
girl hardly suggest any strong feeling of dislike or repugnance. To read the girl’s 
private warning to her lover not to touch her kerchief or make the dog bark as a 
public denunciation of “muscular bullies” is only to misread the poem. In fact, in 
love poems, it is not all that uncommon to find lovers mildly chiding one another 
in half earnest. 

To take another example, we have a poem from the State of Zheng of the “Airs 
of the States” section that gives a clear reason why a young woman would not 
want her lover to jump over the wall, break a twig in the tree, and come to her in 
the backyard: 


Please, Zhongzi, 

Do not climb into our backyard, 
Do not break our white willow. 
Not that I care about the willow, 
But I am afraid of my parents. 
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In my heart I hold Zhongzi dear, 
But what my parents might say 
Is also what I fear. 


Please, Zhongzi, 

Do not climb over our wall, 

Do not break our mulberry tree. 
Not that I care about the mulberry, 
But I am afraid of my brothers. 

In my heart I hold Zhongzi dear, 
But what my brothers might say 
Is also what I fear. 


Please, Zhongzi, 

Do not climb into our garden, 

Do not break our hardwood tree. 
Not that I care about the hardwood, 
But I am afraid of people's gossip. 
In my heart I hold Zhongzi dear, 
But what people might gossip about 
Is also what I fear. 


Similar to the poem quoted earlier, the speaker in this poem seems to be a young 
woman cautioning her lover not to jump over the wall, not to break a tree to make 
too much noise, for though she holds him dear at heart, she is afraid of her parents 
and brothers, and also the gossip among her neighbors. Worried about the reaction 
from her family members and her neighbors, she speaks not so much to reject her 
lover as to implore him to be quiet and discreet, and to keep their love a secret affair. 

The “minor preface" to this poem, however, leads the reader to a totally dif- 
ferent territory: 


This is a satire on Count Zhuang. He gave in to his mother and as a result harmed 
his younger brother. When his brother Shu lost the proper way, the Count did 
not stop him; when Zhai Zhong remonstrated with him about it, the Count did 
not listen. Unwilling to correct minor mistakes would lead to major disasters. 


The unaided reader may feel completely lost, but what the “minor preface" does 
is to frame the poem in a historical narrative about Count Zhuang of the State of 
Zheng (751—701 BCE) and his complicated relationship with his family, which 
is in itself a fascinating story recorded in Zuo’s Commentaries on the Spring and 
Autumn Annals. In a difficult breech birth, Zhuang caused a great deal of pain to 
his mother, Lady Jiang, the Countess of Zheng, so she disliked him and favored 
her younger son, Gongshu Duan. Lady Jiang asked her husband to appoint Duan 
as his heir apparent, but the Count refused. In the year 743 BCE, the disliked son 
succeeded his father and became Count Zhuang of Zheng, but to please his mother, 
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he agreed to give his younger brother the land of Jing, where Shu Duan built a 
bigger walled city than was allowable and formed his own army. In 722 BCE, 
Zhai Zhong, a loyal minister at the court, urged Count Zhuang to take action to 
prevent future aggravations, but the Count connived in Duan's military buildup 
for fear of offending his mother. Things only grew worse, and finally when Duan 
planned to attack Zheng and his mother was ready to open the city gate for his 
rebel army, Count Zhuang had no choice but to send troops to defeat Shu Duan 
at Yan and exiled his mother from the city, vowing never to see her again unless 
they would one day meet by the Yellow Spring, the river of the dead in the nether 
world. As a man of strong filial bond, however, Count Zhuang soon regretted this 
decision, and he ordered his men to dig a tunnel till they found an underground 
spring, where he and his mother met and reconciled in the end without breaking 
the letter of his previous vow. 

Putting the grid of this interesting historical narrative onto the poem quoted 
above, the Confucian commentators completely changed the reader's assump- 
tions about the text and purged the poem of any implication of erotic love because 
the speaker in the poem is now identified not as a young woman imploring her 
lover not to jump into her backyard, but as Count Zhuang telling Zhai Zhong, his 
loyal minister, identified now with Zhongzi in the poem, not to interfere in his 
family business! Such historical contextualization is a typical allegorical strategy 
to construct a frame of reference or a context for understanding the text, and it is 
the Confucian commentator's intention to rid the poems, particularly love poems, 
of any suggestion of eroticism or any impropriety and to make sure that the poetic 
text can be read as teaching the virtues in the Confucian education program. Once 
the “minor preface" determines the context for reading a text, the speaker in the 
poem the reader assumes to be a young man or woman would be displaced and 
become some historical personage, and the text can then be interpreted to have a 
meaning very different from what it literally says, but a meaning in conformity 
with the Confucian moral and political philosophy. This is the interpretive strategy 
typical of the Confucian commentary tradition from the Han to the Tang dynasty, 
but since the Song dynasty in the eleventh century, many scholars have questioned 
and challenged such allegorical readings in order to appreciate the poems for their 
literary qualities and aesthetic values, and many poets have quoted or alluded to 
lines from the Book of Poetry in a more literal understanding. In modern times, 
most readers would not even know the heavily moralistic interpretations in the 
Confucian commentary tradition and can read and appreciate the Book of Poetry 
as the first anthology of ancient Chinese poems. 


Love, Disappointment, and Social Critique 


We may now take a look at a few more poems without those tiresome moral 
and political interpretations in traditional commentaries. Here is a poem from the 
State of Bei from the “Airs of the States" section in the Book of Poetry, in which 
we find a vivid description of a young man anxiously waiting for his love in a 
rendezvous. He waits for her at a quiet corner of the town as their agreed meeting 
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place, but as she hasn't shown up, he is thinking of her, holding a gift she has 
given him as a token of love: 


The lovely girl is so beautiful, 

We'll meet at the corner of the town. 
Ilove her so much, but she's not here, 
Scratching my head, I pace up and down. 


The lovely girl is so pretty, 

She gave me a tube red and bright. 
The red tube has a shining lustre, 
Her beauty sets my heart alight. 


From the countryside she brought me 
This fresh bud so rare and lovely. 

O, not that you are so lovely, 

But a lovely girl gave it to me. 


In anxious waiting, the young man scratches his head while pacing up and down, 
and he holds in hand a red tube and a “fresh bud" that is valuable not in itself, 
but as a token of love given by his beloved one. The imagery in this poem is 
fresh and colorful, which makes it possible for us, even across the huge distance 
of thousands of years, to feel that young man's passionate love still pulsating in 
these poetic lines. 

Lovers enjoy their time together and hate to depart from one another. A poem 
from the State of Zheng recreates a private pillow talk between lovers that may 
have anticipated what was to become a popular genre many centuries later in medi- 
eval European literature as aubade or alba, a song or poem about the reluctant 
separation of lovers at dawn. In this ancient Chinese poem, the lady reports that it 
is morning, but the man refuses to get up, insisting that the night is not yet over: 


The lady says: “the rooster is crowing.” 
The man says: “it’s not yet dawn — 

Get up and look at the nightly sky, 

All the stars are still shining bright.” 


This may remind us of Shakespeare's beautiful variation of aubade when Juliet 
tells Romeo: 


it is not yet near day, 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark ... 
Yonder light is not day-light, I know it, I; 
It is some meteor that the sun exhal’d 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua. 
(Romeo and Juliet, IL.v.1—15) 
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Indeed, aubade is a very popular genre found in many literary traditions all over 
the world. 

Another poem from the State of Qi develops the same theme even further, and 
the speakers in this poem seem to be a couple with a high social status; the man is 
an official and should attend the court in the morning. The lady calls her husband 
to get up and go to the court, but the man would rather stay in bed: 


“The cock has crowed, 
Everyone's gone to the court." 
""That's not a cock crowing, 
But flies are making noise." 


“The sun has risen in the east, 
The court looks full bright." 
“The sun is not in the east, 
It's just the moonlight. 


The bugs are buzzing around, 
I'd rather share a dream with you." 
“The meeting at court is over, 
Hope they'll not hate us two.” 


Love is not always a happy affair but often an unfulfilled wish, unrequited, or 
unreachable, and that becomes a particularly common theme in all literatures. 
Here is a lover’s complaint from the State of Qin in this ancient Chinese anthol- 
ogy, and it begins with the image of some plants that leads to the main theme of 
the poem: 


Reeds and rushes are palely green, 
Whitened by nightly frost and dew; 
The fair one I desire dwells 

Over the river, hidden from my view. 
Upstream I try to seek her, 

But long and hard is the way; 
Downstream I try to follow her, 
She’s at the center of the waterway. 


With slight variations, the same poetic lines and images are repeated in three 
stanzas, giving expression to the yearning and disappointment of a lover who is 
unsuccessful in his pursuit of the fair one he desires. A similar poem also uses big 
rivers and raging waters to express the unbridgeable gap and the futility of one’s 
pursuit. The first two stanzas read: 


There’s a tall tree in the south, 
No one can rest close by; 
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There's a lady by the Han River, 
Unreachable however I try. 


So wide 1s the Han River 

That no one can swim across; 
So long is the Yangtze River, 
Where one would be at a loss. 


There are of course other poems on other themes—poems that speak of the hard- 
ships and sufferings of soldiers, farmers, and the average people, poems that 
express the frustration or anger at corrupt officials and unjust social conditions, 
and poems that articulate the hope to escape from life's miseries. Here is a poem 
from the State of Wei that complains about aristocrats getting everything without 
ever lifting a finger: 


Whack-whack, we cut the sandalwood, 

By the river bank we let it fall, 

The waters are clear like crystal. 

Without sowing or reaping, 

How come they get the wherewithal? 

Without going out hunting, 

How come they have games hanging in the hall? 
O those gentlemen, 

They are not idle at all! 


We may feel the anger in the two questions and particularly in the last two lines 
uttered in an ironic vein. Again, across the huge gap of thousands of years, we 
may still hear the voice of the laboring people complaining about the injustice of 
their times. The poem “Big Rat,” also from the State of Wei, may be one of the 
earliest poems in the world to express a sort of utopian desire for a “land of happi- 
ness," a land where the speaker in the poem wishes to reach so as to escape from 
those “big rats,” who ate the grains without giving anything in return. The desire 
to escape from the present to a better place may be called a utopian desire avant 
la lettre, and 1t necessarily carries a critique of the present. This ancient Chinese 
poem is obviously a satire on the unbearable condition of corruption and injustice, 
with the abominable “rat” as symbolic of corrupt and oppressive officials: 


Big rat, big rat, 

Don’t eat my grains. 

I've fed you three years, 
And nothing I’ve gained. 
I'll leave you and go 

To a land of happiness. 
Oh that happy, happy land 
Is where I long to rest. 
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The sad realization of the passing of time and the brevity of life is a theme later 
developed throughout the centuries. Here is an early example from the “Hymns” 
section, in which a soldier was away from home on a long expedition; he finally 
returns, only to find things totally changed, with no one to share his sorrow: 


In the past, on the day I left, 

Poplars and willows danced in the wind, 
But now I finally come back, 

Down come heavy snow and rain. 
Slowly, and slowly we push on the road, 
With hunger and thirst in every vein. 
My heart aches with sorrow and grief, 
But no one here knows my pain. 


In this poem, temporality takes on a tragic sense as the soldier contrasts the hap- 
pier days of the past with the miserable present and the traumatic experience of 
war. These lines are not only memorable with striking images—the life-giving 
spring with poplar and willow trees dancing in the breeze in contrast with the 
bleak winter with chilly rain and heavy snow—but they are particularly beautiful 
in sound and rhythm, an important factor for any poetry to touch readers’ hearts 
and be inscribed in their memory. Willow trees with their long threads of green 
leaves are especially important in Chinese poetry as a symbol of love or friend- 
ship and will feature prominently in later time, and in the Han dynasty, it became 
a custom for people to pluck a pliant twig of the willow tree when sending off a 
friend or a loved one. That custom may be said to have already started to take 
shape with its symbolic meanings in the contrast of poplars and willows with rain 
and snow in this poem. Because the Book of Poetry is a major Confucian classic 
and many of the poems are early crystallization of imaginative creativity, it has 
exerted a great influence on later generations of poets throughout history. 


Chu ci or the Songs of Chu 


In Chinese antiquity, there are two important anthologies of early Chinese poetry: 
one is Shi jing or the Book of Poetry we have just discussed, and the other is Chu 
ci or the Songs of Chu, to which we now turn our attention. In many respects, 
the two anthologies are quite different, while both are important and influential 
in the history of Chinese literature. The Book of Poetry is a collection of ancient 
poems from different states, roughly speaking from the northern part of China, 
with its earliest poems dating back to the eleventh century BCE and even ear- 
lier, and with almost no identifiable authors. As an anthology, the Book of Poetry 
already existed in the sixth century BCE during the Spring and Autumn period, 
but Songs of Chu is a few centuries later in time. It is called Chu ci in the original 
because its most important works are closely related to poets and their lives in the 
State of Chu, which is one of the large and powerful states during the Warring 
States period and its territory covers, roughly speaking, the south and southeastern 
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part of China. Unlike the poems in the Book of Poetry, all the works in the Songs 
of Chu are written by individual authors clearly identifiable as historical person- 
ages. The earliest and most important works in this anthology date back to the 
fourth century BCE, but as an anthology, the Songs of Chu was continuously 
compiled by different people across 500 years from the fourth century BCE dur- 
ing the Warring States period to the second century CE in the Eastern Han dynasty 
(25-220 CE), with later works added to the earlier ones, so it cannot be called a 
pre-Qin work. When we think of this anthology, however, we strongly identify it 
with the pre-Qin time, when Chu was a powerful state, but eventually destroyed 
by the State of Qin in 223 BCE, two years before the First Emperor of Qin unified 
China and established the first Chinese empire. Indeed, as we shall see, the most 
important works in the Songs of Chu cannot be separated from the tragic history 
of the decline and fall of the State of Chu during that tumultuous period of time. 

The geographical difference seems crucial in shaping the two anthologies and 
their differences in nature, substance, form, and style. In northern China with 
its relatively dry climate, craggy mountains, and arid land, life is harder than 
that in the south, where one finds a much milder climate, large areas covered 
with lush greens, many rivers and lakes, a greater variety of vegetation, fruits, 
and foodstuffs. Living in different climates, people tend to establish different life- 
styles; the northern style in general is more practical and austere, while that of 
the southerners more imaginative and luxurious. All these are of course relative 
and, with people moving north and south and interacting with one another, the 
differences become less and less determinative, particularly in modern times. In 
ancient times, however, geographical and climatic differences did have a bigger 
influence and they clearly manifested themselves in the differences between the 
two ancient anthologies. Poems in the Book of Poetry, as we mentioned earlier, 
have mostly four-character lines, that is, lines of four monosyllabic words, while 
works in the Songs of Chu have a greater variety of lengths, from five to six or 
seven characters, often with an additional character as an exclamatory particle. 
The Book of Poetry has a rich variety of themes and scenes, but by and large, these 
are represented in a realistic manner. In contrast, the Songs of Chu contains color- 
ful and imaginative depictions of deities, gods and goddesses, and mythological 
creatures, which are all characteristic of the customs and social milieu of the State 
of Chu, but would not be found in the Book of Poetry, which has very little resi- 
due of old myths. The language in the Book of Poetry is archaic and relatively 
simple, while the language in the Songs of Chu is more elaborate and melodious, 
with a much more flowery style of description, exuberant imagination, luxuriant 
imagery, and a rich vocabulary with some special local terms. 


Qu Yuan the Man and the Poet 


“If there were no Qu Yuan, how could one see Li sao?” says Liu Xie (c. 465— 
522), the great fifth-century Chinese critic, when he commented on the Songs 
of Chu in his famous work in classical Chinese criticism, The Literary Mind or 
the Carving of Dragons. Li sao or *Encountering Sorrow" is the longest and the 
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most important poem in the Songs of Chu, which Liu Xie used to represent the 
entire book. Not only “Encountering Sorrow," but more than half the anthology 
are poems composed by Qu Yuan (c. 340-278 BCE), so we can say indeed that 
if there were no Qu Yuan, we would not have the entire Songs of Chu. Qu Yuan 
Is without question the central figure around whom the whole anthology is built. 
By adapting and improving on folk songs and songs performed at shamanistic 
rituals in the State of Chu, Qu Yuan created a new style and new genre, called fu, 
a combination of narrative and verse, and thus set up another model and opened 
a new path beside the Book of Poetry for the development of Chinese verse. The 
other poems collected in the Songs of Chu are composed by later poets following 
him in this new genre and style. 

The poems Qu Yuan wrote were all closely related to his life, which was in 
turn closely related to the fate of the State of Chu, so we need to know Qu Yuan 
the man and his engagement with the tragic fate of his country in order to under- 
stand and appreciate Qu Yuan the author and his poetry. Qu Yuan was born in an 
aristocratic family of the same family clan as the king of Chu. As a young man, 
he served at the court of King Huai of Chu (reigned 328-299 BCE) and rose 
to a relatively high rank. At the time, the State of Qin was a major threat, and 
Qu Yuan advocated alliance with the State of Q1 against the aggression of Qin, 
which put him directly in opposition to some powerful politicians at the court of 
Chu who were too cowardly to stand up against Qin or were corrupted by tak- 
ing bribes from Qin emissaries, and would make concessions to avoid conflict 
with that powerful state. These politicians were jealous of Qu Yuan's success 
and calumniated him before King Huai and, as a result, Qu Yuan lost the king's 
favor and was exiled from the court. Personal misfortune was compounded by 
the collapse of the state. Under the attack of the aggressive State of Qin, Chu 
declined and repeatedly suffered defeat. In 299 BCE, King Huai was tricked into 
going to negotiate with Qin, but was held as a hostage and died in captivity three 
years later. This gave Qu Yuan a big blow and made him fall even deeper into 
his sorrow and depression. In the meantime, he was exiled even further south by 
the newly installed King Qingxiang of Chu. Deeply saddened by the irrevocable 
demise of Chu and the loss of the capital city of Ying in 278 BCE, Qu Yuan com- 
mitted suicide by drowning himself in the Miluo River in modern-day Hunan 
Province. 

Qu Yuan became the first clearly identifiable author in Chinese literary history 
because his poems are highly autobiographical and closely related to his lived 
experience and the events of his time. In the Book of Poetry, we have a few names 
mentioned of those who composed or first sang the poems, but they hardly stand 
in an essential relationship with the poetic texts to qualify as authors. Qu Yuan's 
life and his poetry are so intertwined that we learn about his life through his 
poetry, and we appreciate his poetry because of the events in his life and times. 
His life as a loyal but unappreciated scholar-official, his lamentation of his tragic 
fate and the fate of his country, and his highly individual and rhetorically rich 
ways of expression all make the Songs of Chu an original and outstanding work in 
the Chinese literary tradition. 
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With 372 lines, Qu Yuan’s major work, Li sao or “Encountering Sorrow," is 
the longest lyrical poem and also the earliest autobiographical work in ancient 
China. He begins the poem by speaking of his noble lineage, his father’s name, 
the time of his birth, how his father named him, all to emphasize his family herit- 
age and noble pedigree. He then goes on to describe his own person quite una- 
bashedly with inner virtues and many talents, which are externally symbolized 
by rare and fragrant flowers with which he decorated himself as pendants and 
ornaments: 


To the rich inward beauty that I possess 

I’ve added talents of different kinds. 

I wear selinea and angelica as ornaments, 
Intertwined with autumn orchid vines. 

Like water gushing away beyond reach, 

I fear time will leave me behind it. 

At dawn I pick magnolia on the mountains, 
At dusk I gather watercress on an islet. 

Sun and Moon move on, will never stop, 
Spring and autumn pass by in a promenade. 
O, how trees and flowers shed leaves and wither, 
I fear the fair one, too, will grow old and fade. 


In these verses, fragrant flowers symbolize the virtues and talents of a man loyal 
and dedicated to his country, i.e., Qu Yuan himself, who is keenly aware of the 
passing of time and is concerned that “the fair one,” here figuratively representing 
King Huai of Chu, will also grow old and fade away, 1.e., lose the kingly virtue 
and wisdom, again symbolized by the shedding of leaves in trees and the wither- 
ing of flowers. The poet condemns those who formed a clique to smear him and 
jeopardized the fate of the kingdom, and complains: “The fragrant one did not see 
my feelings at heart, / But misled by slander, let his anger fall on me.” Alienated 
from the king and witnessing the decline of the state, he laments: “Often I sigh and 
wipe my bitter tears, / Feel sad that life is so harsh to our people.” But he remains 
loyal and determined: 


For what my heart holds dear, 

I'll never regret even I die nine deaths. 

A pity that the fair and wise one had no focus, 
And failed to see people's hearts in the end. 
Those women are envious of my beauty, 

And falsely vilified me as lewd and licentious. 


Here *the fair and wise one" refers to King Huai of Chu, but Qu Yuan also 
described himself figuratively as a beautiful lady envied and vilified by "those 
women," i.e., his political rivals who conspired to smear him in front of the king. 
Wang Yi, the second-century scholar and writer of the Eastern Han dynasty who 
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compiled the earliest existent edition of the Songs of Chu, clearly pointed out Qu 
Yuan’s use of analogies and gendered metaphorical expressions in his comment 
on “Encountering Sorrow," and connected Qu Yuan’s work with the Confucian 
class, the Book of Poetry: 


The text of “Encountering Sorrow” follows the xing method of the Book of 
Poetry and makes use of analogies and metaphors; thus good birds and fra- 
grant plants refer to the loyal and devoted ones, evil birds of prey and stink- 
ing objects are similes for the wicked and devious; the fair and wise one is a 
figurative expression of the king, and the royal consort and beautiful lady are 
metaphors for the good ministers; the curving dragon and flying phoenix are 
images of the good gentlemen, while the fleeting wind and clouds are analo- 
gous to the petty-minded people. His language is gentle and elegant, and its 
meaning is clear and luminous. 


The use of fragrant plants and flowers and the fair one to symbolize the virtu- 
ous or the kingly, later acquired an archetypal significance in the Chinese literary 
tradition. 

The poet continues to describe a fantastic journey he took, riding in a phoenix 
chariot drawn by flying dragons and driven by Xi Ho, the mythological chariot 
driver for the Sun God. He left the east in the morning and reached the gate of 
heaven in the evening, having conversations with goddesses and deities in heaven 
and on earth, but eventually, he found it impossible to abandon his own country 
even when he was riding on a chariot drawn by dragons and flying horses. 

The mixture of historical events of his time and the spiritual and mythologi- 
cal journey he described in the poem makes Qu Yuan both a historical personage 
and a poetic creation. Somewhat like Dante, who is both a historical figure and 
author of the Divine Comedy, and also the protagonist in his great poem who goes 
from the Inferno to the Purgatory and finally reaches Paradise, Qu Yuan is both 
the author of “Encountering Sorrow” and the protagonist in that long poem. In 
“Encountering Sorrow,” the poet eventually is deeply disillusioned and professes 
to follow the example of Peng Xian, a loyal but much maligned minister at the 
ancient court of the Shang dynasty, who had drowned himself when he was not 
trusted by his king and saw the decline of his country: 


Alas! Since no one in the State understands me, 

Why should I still have my old country at heart? 

As no one worthy to work with for a fair government, 
I shall follow Peng Xian to where he now dwells. 


Qu Yuan here seems to announce his decision to die by drowning himself, and 
that is exactly what he did when he witnessed the irreversible turn of things in the 
political arena, where the much weakened State of Chu was repeatedly attacked 
and defeated by the powerful State of Qin. Li sao or “Encountering Sorrow” is a 
great poem about loyalty, political intrigue, moral courage and integrity, and the 
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willingness to sacrifice oneself for the sake of the country, a patriotic poem filled 
with tragic pathos and a personal tone and individual character. 

There are other works attributed to Qu Yuan in the anthology, including the 
“Nine Songs,” “Nine Chapters,” and a fairly long poem with a philosophical inter- 
est, “Questions for Heaven,” in which the poet posed more than 170 questions 
about the beginning of time, the formation of the universe, matter and form, myths 
and legends, history and human affairs, and so on and so forth, showing a pro- 
foundly skeptical and inquisitive disposition, already evident in the first few lines: 


Who passed down to tell us about the beginning of primordial time? 

How could one make inquiry before heaven and earth had taken shape? 
How could one penetrate when darkness and light were yet undivided? 
How could one make things out when all around was murky and formless? 
How did it happen that daylight was separated from the darkness of night? 
Yin-yang mingled to create; which's the origin and which transformed? 


Basic inquiries like these reveal an intellectual mind seeking answers to funda- 
mental questions and refusing to take received notions and time-honored opin- 
ions for granted, thus formulating a powerful philosophical investigation into the 
nature of things in a poetic form. 

As we mentioned before, unlike the Book of Poetry, the Songs of Chu contains 
poems that preserve some myths popular in the State of Chu, which are songs 
performed with music at shamanistic rituals Qu Yuan collected and polished or 
rewrote. For example, “Prince of the East,” a poem celebrating the Sun God, is 
very likely sung by a shaman speaking in the voice of the god and performed at a 
ritual dedicated to the sun. The first part describes the start of the Sun God’s journey 
when the dark night gradually retreats and the morning glow appears in the east: 


Rising from the east, the morning glow 

On my Fusang Tree has shone. 

Patting my horses, I start a quiet journey, 

As night is lit up and turning to dawn. 

Riding a chariot of dragons on thunders, 

My cloud flags are flying all round. 

With a sigh I shall soon rise up, 

But my heart lingers in looking down. 

How pleasant are the colors and the sound, 
People are happy and hate to leave the ground. 


The legendary Fusang Tree stands where the sun rises, and when the night is over, 
the Sun God will ride his chariot drawn by dragon horses to ascend to the sky, but 
he looks at the people on the ground in worship of the sun, enjoys their music and 
the joyful scene, and feels reluctant to leave. In his exile, Qu Yuan encountered 
many ritual performances dedicated to different gods and spirits and wrote these 
as “Nine Songs,” all collected in the anthology. 
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The Songs of Chu also has works by other poets, including Han dynasty poets 
writing in commemoration of Qu Yuan or following his work as a poetic model. 
One such poem is entitled “Fisherman,” which Wang Yi attributed to Qu Yuan, 
but it is more likely written by someone with a Daoist outlook to promote the 
idea of retreating from the corrupt and dangerous world. It is in the form of 
a short but philosophically meaningful dialogue between a Fisherman and Qu 
Yuan in his last years, written in a concise but clear and beautiful language. The 
Fisherman, who represents a Daoist philosopher, found Qu Yuan in exile, com- 
posing and reciting poetry along the bank of the river. “His face looked gaunt 
and pale, / And his frame thin and frail.” The Fisherman asked how he had come 
to this, and the poet replied: “The whole world is muddy, and I am alone clean, 
/ All the people are drunk, and I am alone sober. / That’s the reason for my ban- 
ishment.” The Fisherman then argues that the wise one should do what comes 
naturally and go with the flow, as it were, and there is no point to be so differ- 
ent from the crowd as to get oneself into trouble. Qu Yuan, however, insists on 
keeping one’s integrity and moral principles. The poem ends with these sad but 
beautiful lines: 


“How can one suffer a clean body 

Be sullied by dirty things? 

I'd rather throw myself in the Xiang River 
And find my burial in fish’s belly. 

How can I suffer the purity of the white 
Be stained by the dust of the muddy world?” 
The Fisherman smiled, 

And paddled his boat away, singing, 

“The waters of Canglang are clear, 

They can wash the tassels on my hat; 

The waters of Canglang are muddy, 

They can wash my feet.” 

Thus he is gone, and speaks no more. 


In the end, Qu Yuan did throw himself into the Miluo River in today’s Hunan 
Province and offered his own life as sacrifice to his beloved country, but people 
to this day would not allow a fish’s belly to be his burial, and that is the legendary 
origin of the Dragon Boat Festival popular in China and several other East Asian 
countries throughout the centuries, which is filled with symbolism related to the 
commemoration of this great poet.! 

Another important poet whose works are included in the Songs of Chu is Song 
Yu, who was also from the State of Chu and of a slightly later time than Qu Yuan, 
though we do not know the exact dates of his birth or death and very little about 
his life. If Qu Yuan was born in an aristocratic family, Song Yu was the first com- 
moner who became an important poet. He is known for the “Nine Disputations," 
and particularly famous for depicting autumn as a time of sorrow with a kind of 
tragic pathos: 
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How sad is the breath of autumn! 

Rustling down, trees and plants shed their leaves and wither; 
Sorrowful, as though traveling alone in an alien place, 

Or in a mountain or by a river, bidding farewell to a friend. 


Ever since these lines by Song Yu, autumn became invariably associated with 
sadness, suggestive of the change from prime to decline in the Chinese literary 
imagination as well as in painting and other forms of art. Several other poems 
in the anthology were also attributed to Song Yu, and he is considered to be a 
worthy successor of Qu Yuan. Compared with the Book of Poetry, the Songs of 
Chu offers a model of more elaborate language and artistically more sophisticated 
expressions. This anthology of ancient poetry is known for expressions of a tragic 
sense of life and the pain of exile, both physical and spiritual, and an allegorical 
way of expression in which fragrant flowers and unattended fair ladies are often 
extended metaphors for the poet-scholar’s unappreciated talents and loyalty. In 
many ways, the Songs of Chu opens up opportunities for a more flexible form of 
expression, more self-conscious employment of rhetorical devices, and a greater 
emphasis on beauty. These features will directly influence the development of fu, 
a combination of verse and prose, as a literary genre in the Han dynasty and in 
later literary history. 


Note 


1 The legend goes that when people heard the news that Qu Yuan had drowned himself 
in the Miluo River, they rushed to the River in wooden boats, beating drums, shouting, 
and splashing the water with their paddles to drive evil spirits and fish away. They also 
threw zongzi, a small pyramid-shaped glutinous rice delicacy, into the river in the hope 
that fish would eat these instead of the poet's body. The fifth day of the fifth month 
in the Chinese lunar calendar was supposedly the day Qu Yuan died, and it gradually 
became a day in commemoration of this great Chinese poet, known as duanwu jie or 
“double fifth festival," when many cities would hold exciting boat race with teams of 
brilliantly colored “dragon boats” in competition, so it is also known as the Dragon 
Boat Festival. It is the tradition to eat zongzi at that time. 


3 The First Great Empire 
The Han Dynasty 


From the “Sound of Chu” to fu or Rhyme-prose of Han 


According to the historian Sima Qian, when rebellions broke out at the end of 
the empire of Qin, a former nobleman from the conquered State of Chu made a 
prediction: “Even if Chu has only three households left, the one who eliminates 
Qin will be from Chu.” That turned out to be a true prophecy as the most power- 
ful forces rising against the tyranny of Qin and eventually toppled the empire 
were rebels from Chu, the large areas of the south and southeast of China. The 
famous rebel leader was Xiang Yu (232-202 BCE), a great warrior known as the 
Hegemon-King of Western Chu. He fought many battles and controlled a very 
large territory, but he had to contend for power and influence with another rebel 
leader, Liu Bang (256-195 BCE), also from the former State of Chu. Eventually, 
Xiang Yu lost and committed suicide by the Wu River at the battle of Gaixia. He 
is a tragic hero in Chinese history, and the “Song at Gaixia" he sang to his beloved 
Lady Yu before his final moment is rather moving for its sadness, its strong sense 
of the helplessness of being trapped in an unpropitious time, and his resignation 
to the fickleness of fate and "times": 


My strength uproots mountains; my power shadows the world. 
Alas, the times are not with me, and my charger refuses to run. 
My charger refuses to run forth, Oh, then what can I do? 

Oh, my Lady Yu, my dear Lady, what will become of you? 


Having defeated Xiang Yu, Liu Bang became the founding emperor of the Han 
dynasty (reigned 202-195 BCE). As a successful leader, he left a heroic “Song 
of the Gale Wind," composed on the occasion of one of his military victories, but 
the song nevertheless expressed a sense of awe and anxiety of the unpredictable: 


The gale wind blows; clouds are scattered around. 
I now reign over all within the seas, and return to my home town. 
Mighty warriors to guard my land, Oh, where can they be found? 


These songs belong to the so-called *Sound of Chu," for they carry the melody 
and rhythm characteristic of the former State of Chu, the same region where Qu 
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Yuan’s poetry originated, and they retain the same characteristics of a personal 
tone and emotional intensity, a sense of sadness and tragic pathos typical of a 
time of uncertainty and unforeseen changes. Unlike the short-lived Qin, the Han 
dynasty Liu Bang established lasted for more than 400 years from 206 BCE 
to 220 CE. The Han government continued the Qin system of centralized rule, 
but instead of harsh measures of control, the several emperors of the early Han 
adopted the Daoist idea of non-action and a more relaxed way of governance. 
Quickly the Han empire grew strong and reached its height under Emperor Wu of 
Han (c. 141-87 BCE), but even this powerful emperor also composed a song in 
the style of the “Sound of Chu,” articulating feelings of sorrow related to autumn, 
which Song Yu had initiated in his work included in the Songs of Chu, and a sense 
of the uncertainty of fate and the irrevocable disappearance of the prime of life: 


Autumnal wind arises and blows up the white clouds; 

All green turns yellow and withers; geese are flying south. 
Orchids and chrysanthemums are beautiful and sweet; 

O the fair one, how can I ever forget? 

Riding in a towered boat, we sail along the Fen River 
Over the clear current and waves, and on the stage 

Flute and drums are played and we happily sing. 

But at the height of joy, sorrow will be all the rage, 

How sad that youth’s gone, and comes old age! 


If the First Emperor of Qin conquered the other states by sheer military force, 
the emperors of Han would want to have their rule justified with some sort 
of legitimacy. The Confucian scholar Dong Zhongshu (179-104 BCE) pre- 
sented to Emperor Wu his theories of the correspondence of heave and man, 
which offered a cosmological and political theory to legitimize the imperial 
rule. Emperor Wu adopted Dong’s theory and made Confucianism the only 
state-validated orthodoxy, thus effectively ending the competition of different 
schools of thought that had characterized the intellectually dynamic pre-Qin 
period. Emperor Wu of Han was himself interested in poetry and he gathered a 
group of men of letters at his court, patronized writers and encouraged collec- 
tion of folk songs by the “music bureau,” thus providing a favorable environ- 
ment for the development of literature. As a result, court literature thrived and 
produced many works, especially in the form of fu or rhyme-prose. Different 
from shi or poetry, rhyme-prose combines prose with poetic lines in neat par- 
allelism in a largely descriptive mode. It was influenced by the Songs of Chu, 
but a typical Han fu has neither Qu Yuan’s courage to declare one’s own worth 
against the malice of political enemies, nor Song Yu’s personal tone and lyri- 
cism. An exception was Jia Yi (200-168 BCE), a young man with talents and 
high ambitions, but, like Qu Yuan, he was marginalized and sent away from 
the political center to Changsha in modern-day Hunan Province, not far from 
the Miluo River where Qu Yuan had drowned himself. Jia Yi wrote a “Rhyme- 
prose in Mourning of Qu Yuan,” in which he employed a series of metaphors 
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and analogies to describe how things were all corrupt and turned upside down, 
an absurd condition in which “The phoenixes were forced to flee, / while owls 
were flying high around,” “The magic swords were thought blunt, / while leaden 
blade was considered sharp.” Jia Yi’s rhyme-prose was as much a lamentation 
of his own sad condition as Qu Yuan’s: 


No one in the country understands me, 

Sadly and lonely, to whom can I confide? 
The phoenix would take wings and fly, 

And lead himself in a distant land to hide. 
Like the divine dragon cherishing himself 
Under the dark waters dives deep. 

The dens of those crocodiles and beavers, 
Those toads, leeches, and worms I will leave. 


Jia Yi, however, thought Qu Yuan need not die for the State of Chu as there were 
other states he could have pledged his allegiance to: “You could have traveled to 
choose a wise prince, / Why did you always to that city your loyalty claim?” Jia 
Yi’s time was a huge unified empire rather than small states, and he obviously had 
a very different understanding of the situation from that of the era of the Warring 
States, when Qu Yuan strongly identified himself with the fate of the State of Chu. 

Rhyme-prose can be seen as the most representative literary genre of the Han 
dynasty, and the most important writers of this form in the Western Han are Sima 
Xiangru (179-117 BCE) and Yang Xiong (53-18 BCE), both from Chengdu, the 
capital city of Shu or modern-day Sichuan Province. Sima Xiangru was a man with 
literary talent and composed his “Zixu fu” or “Rhyme-prose of Mr. Fictitious” 
when he was at the service of King Xiao of Liang, in which the three characters 
in conversation all have fictional but meaningful names: Zixu (Mr. Fictitious), 
Wuyou (Mr. Nonexistent), and Wangshi Gong (Master Disappearance). This 
work was read by Emperor Wu, who admired it but thought it was written by an 
ancient poet, saying, “too bad that I cannot be a contemporary with this man!” 
When he learned that Sima Xiangru was still alive, he summoned the poet to the 
court, and Sima told the emperor that “This piece is just about the local princes 
and not really great. Please let me write about the hunting of the Son of Heaven.” 
He then wrote another “Rhyme-prose on the Shanglin Garden” with the same 
three fictional characters in conversation—Mr. Fictitious is a man from Chu, Mr. 
Nonexistent from Qi, and Master Disappearance represents the imperial perspec- 
tive. Though a fictional piece, the work has a topical background because Chu, 
Qi, and Wu were the largest vassal states when the Empire of Han was first estab- 
lished, and the kings of these three states rebelled against the central imperial 
power, but all failed and died in the end. By writing about their gardens and 
hunting scenes, Sima Xiangru’s main idea is to emphasize the unity of the empire 
and the necessity of hierarchy, that kings or princes of the vassal states should 
understand their subordinate positions under the central power of the emperor so 
that the world would be at peace. 
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In the two rhyme-prose pieces, Mr. Fictitious, a native of Chu, visited the King 
of Qi and went hunting with the King by the sea. Mr. Nonexistent, a native of Qi, 
asked him how it was, and Mr. Fictitious replied that he was not impressed, for 
the King of Qi was trying to show off his vast land for hunting, but the King of 
Chu also had excellent wetland for hunting, but was more reserved and moder- 
ate. Mr. Nonexistent then blamed Mr. Fictitious for misunderstanding the King 
of Qi and for showing off not the King of Chu’s virtues but his lavishness of 
entertainment and luxury, while Qi had hunting land several times bigger than 
that of Chu, but the King of Qi did not want to dwell on the comparison of 
how big the hunting ground or how great the entertainment was. At that point, 
Master Disappearance told them that they were both wrong in contending with 
one another about hunting or entertainment in these vassal states while failing to 
understand “the meaning of the sovereign and the subordinates” and “the rites 
for the local lords.” Moreover, they had no idea of how truly great the imperial 
garden was, and then Master Disappearance described in a most elaborate man- 
ner the mountains, rivers, and all the luxuriant trees and flowers, rare birds and 
animals in the imperial Shanglin Garden, where the emperor as Son of Heaven 
went hunting every year in late autumn and early winter. At the end, however, the 
emperor realized that hunting, feasting, and entertainment were luxuries with no 
good value for the people, so he ordered the imperial garden be turned into arable 
land and given to people to farm, and offered grains to the poor and the needy to 
display the ruler’s kindness and magnanimity. Thus, Sima Xiangru’s two most 
famous works of rhyme-prose end with some moral admonitions about the virtue 
of thriftiness and benevolence, but the main body of the texts is an exhaustively 
detailed depiction of the hunting ground and imperial garden with a variety of 
fauna and flora, colors and shapes, representing the grand vision of the world for 
the ambitious Emperor Wu of Han. 

Emperor Wu rewarded Sima Xiangru handsomely, even though the poet was 
nothing more than a “man of words” to serve in the court at the emperor’s pleas- 
ure, not much different from singers and other entertainers. To be appreciated and 
given a position at the imperial court on the basis of one’s literary talent, how- 
ever, was encouraging for the men of letters at the time, and after Sima Xiangru, 
a group of writers from Shu or modern-day Sichuan, including Wang Bao, Yan 
Zun, and Yang Xiong, came to the capital city Chang’an and became known for 
their literary writings. Among them, Yang Xiong was the most well known and he 
tried to emulate Sima Xiangru in his own rhyme-prose works. He gave his writing 
a heavier dose of moralism, and acknowledged Sima’s superiority over himself. 
Yang Xiong wrote a “Rhyme-prose on the Capital of Shu,” which started the 
trend of writing about great capital cities in Han dynasty literature, but eventually 
he abandoned literary writing in his later years. Rhyme-prose of the Han dynasty 
was a literary genre developed by men of letters as a product of court literature, 
since the works were mostly written under the emperor's patronage and served to 
enumerate and describe the wealth and power of the imperial court in a hyperbolic 
manner. In developing descriptive skills and establishing a grand scope, how- 
ever, such rhyme-prose works became representative of Han literature, known for 
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their rich vocabulary, sonorous language, and elaborate depiction. They had their 
values in the long history of Chinese literature. 

Rhyme-prose continued to be a major genre during the Eastern Han, and there 
were several writers important in this regard. Ban Gu (32-92), a historian and 
poet, described the beauty of Chang’an, capital of the Western Han, but argued 
for the even greater significance of Luoyang, capital city of the Eastern Han, in 
his *Rhyme-prose on the Two Capitals." Writing on a similar topic, Zhang Heng’s 
(78-139) work on the two capital cities continued the same tradition but was more 
critical of the wastefulness of the rich and powerful at the expense of the well-being 
of the average people, warning that “the water that may keep the boat afloat is also 
capable of toppling it over.” His “Rhyme-prose on Thinking of the Mysteries” 
recalls Qu Yuan’s imaginary world of myths and deities, and expresses the desire 
to seek comfort in the fantasy world away from the anxieties and troubles of politi- 
cal life. There are many other works of rhyme-prose in the Han dynasty, and the 
genre continued to develop in classical Chinese literature throughout the centu- 
ries. Writers of rhyme-prose during the Han employed various rhetorical devices, 
a large and highly developed vocabulary, and an ornate, flowery language—all 
these indicated a self-consciousness of the development of a literary language and 
descriptive skills, and exerted a considerable influence on later writers. 


Literary Prose: Sima Qian's Records of the Grand Historian 


In Chapter 1, we discussed the foundational texts of pre-Qin philosophers, par- 
ticularly the Confucian and Daoist classics, which are exemplary pre-Qin prose 
with many original ideas, powerful and innovative argumentations, and high liter- 
ary values. As the Han dynasty became intellectually less dynamic and politically 
more unified, and writing of all kinds was largely patronized by the imperial court, 
prose in the Han might have lost the kind of richness and diversity found in pre- 
Qin texts, but it gained in emotional intensity, descriptive vividness, and grand 
vision in its best works. A new kind of prose of historical-political argument in 
treatises developed in the early Han, and the most well-known writer in that period 
was again Jia Yi, whose “Rhyme-prose in Mourning of Qu Yuan" was discussed 
above. His best-known work in prose is an eloquent piece in three parts entitled 
*On the Errors of Qin," which provides a historical analysis of how the previous 
dynasty had failed because its rule was based on violence and intimidation, rather 
than justice and benevolence. Jia Y1 made a compelling argument by drawing on 
historical facts and following a strong line of reasoning. He was not just making 
a point about the past, but clearly aimed at the present and the future. Thus, he 
concludes by emphasizing the importance of learning from history and making 
decisions and adopting policies in accordance with the situation of the times: 


A popular proverb has it: “not forgetting what happened at a former time 
will teach one to handle affairs of later times." Therefore, in governance the 
gentleman will observe the antiquity, attest it at the present, verify its efficacy 
in running human affairs, understand the reasons for the rise and fall, balance 
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out the power of authority and the force of circumstances, adopt or abandon 
certain policies in good order and make changes according to the condition 
of the time. Persisting in this for a long time, the state and the society will be 
safe and secure. 


There were several other prominent writers, such as Wang Chong (27-c. 97), Ban 
Gu (32-92), Zhong Changtong (180—220) and others, but the greatest achieve- 
ment in prose during the Han dynasty is unquestionably Sima Qian’s (145-c. 
87 BCE) Records of the Grand Historian, a monumental work that has always 
been regarded as extraordinary not only for its unprecedented scope and richness 
as a great work of historiography but also for its literary qualities. Sima Qian’s 
father was an officially appointed historian, and born in such a scholarly fam- 
ily, he read voraciously and traveled extensively to different parts of the huge 
empire when he was a young man, and thus accumulated a tremendous amount of 
knowledge through reading and through visiting places where historic events had 
happened and talking to people who had special knowledge or information about 
those events and historical figures of earlier generations involved in those events. 
Sima Qian became one of the most erudite men of his time with deep understand- 
ing of the customs and mores of the various parts of the empire. When his father 
died, he inherited the position of court astrologer and historian with the determi- 
nation to preserve what was important and worthy of remembrance against the 
erasure of time and oblivion. For a historian, he says, 


no offence is greater than failing the sagely monarchs by neglecting to put their 
virtues and accomplishments in record, erasing the names of great heroes, 
illustrious families, and good officials by passing over their achievements in 
the narration, and letting the words of our ancestors fall into oblivion. 


Sima Qian's talents were appreciated by Emperor Wu and he was often present at 
the court. In the year 99 BCE, however, ill fortune struck when Li Ling, a military 
officer sent deep north into the territories of the nomadic Xiongnu tribes with a 
small army, fought bravely but was outnumbered by the enemy and had to surren- 
der under extreme circumstances. The emperor was very angry and no one at the 
court dared to speak out for him. Sima Qian was the only one who defended Li Ling 
and vouched for his loyalty. Emperor Wu was enraged by Sima Qian's words, put 
him in jail, and finally gave him the cruel punishment worse than death—the painful 
and most humiliating penalty of castration. In his Letter to Ren An, which became 
one of the most famous classic texts in literary prose, Sima Qian wrote to his friend 
and explained why he chose to bear the pain and humiliation so as to complete the 
writing of history rather than to end the horror and misfortune by committing sui- 
cide. “Men must all die, but death can be weightier than Mount Tai or lighter than a 
goose feather—all the difference lies in where it is heading to," he writes: 


Though I may be weak and cowardly and choose to live in misery, I know 
very well the difference between where I should and should not go. How 
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come I suffer myself to bear such a shame of chains and ropes? Even the 
much abused servants and maids could put an end to their own lives, let alone 
those like me who have all the more reasons to do so! The reason I have 
chosen to live in shame and sink into this cesspool of filth and not take leave 
is that I would hate not to have done what I have intended in my heart, and 
I would regret that the splendor of writing would not be known to posterity 
when I am gone from the world. 


It was with a strong sense of purpose, determination, and a powerful urge to 
achieve immortality in writing that the Grand Historian persevered. “If I should 
have finished this work, have it safely stored in a renowned mountain, passed 
on to someone trustworthy, and have it circulating in cities big and small,” he 
continued, “then I would have paid all the debts of infamy, and even if I have to 
suffer countless insults and humiliations, what would I have to regret?” After the 
painful experience, Sima Qian’s view of writing took on a much deeper sense 
of life’s miseries and sufferings, and he argued that all great works in the past 
were written by unfortunate authors who had been imprisoned, banished, injured 
or maimed, or had otherwise suffered from poverty, illness, or even torture and 
mutilation. Starting with the Book of Changes and ending with the Book of Poetry, 
both of which are major Confucian classics, Sima Qian summed all up by saying 
that “these were mostly composed by the sages and virtuous men to release their 
resentment,” and that “they all had their ideas checked and repressed.” The idea 
expressed here, namely that great works are accomplished in spite of, or even 
because of, suffering and calamities, became an inspiration for numerous later 
poets and writers in the Chinese literary tradition. 

With passion and dedication, Sima Qian finally completed his great work 
that brings him eternal fame. From the time of the legendary Yellow Emperor 
in remote antiquity to his own time under the reign of Emperor Wu of Han in 
the first century BCE, the Records of the Grand Historian narrated the vicissi- 
tudes of history, the ups and downs of 3,000 years of a historical saga, in which 
numerous historical personages moved in action, engaged in social and economic 
changes, military conflicts and wars, cultural development, astronomical observa- 
tions, and many other areas of human activities and undertakings, woven together 
like a colorful tapestry of dense texture and elaborate patterns. The major form 
of his work is biography, in which Sima Qian told stories of individual lives with 
carefully selected moments and crucial events. He not only wrote biographical 
accounts of emperors, kings, princes, officials, and generals, but also of schol- 
ars, poets, writers, assassins, skillful swordsmen, merchants, physicians, actors, 
soothsayers, and people of various social status, thus creating a panorama of the 
life in China from remote antiquity to the first century BCE. Many historical fig- 
ures are immortalized in his vivid and dramatic depiction, each with a distinct 
character and personality, and we find an entire gallery of portraits from kings 
to beggars, from heroes to cowards, from the virtuous to the villainous, from the 
wise to the foolish, all on a huge background of historical circumstances and situ- 
ations in all their richness and complexity. Many passages of this great work are 
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gems of literary prose with a feel of historical forces at play in the many heroic or 
tragic events described in the narrative. 

Continuing Sima Qian's Records of the Grand Historian, Ban Gu wrote Han 
shu or the Book of Han, which became the first complete dynastic history in 
China. As historical writing, Ban Gu's Book of Han provides more detailed infor- 
mation than Sima Qian's work, and as a writer of rhyme-prose, his language tends 
to be more regulated and parallel, but it loses in terms of literary value as it lacks 
the greater degree of flexibility and freer flow of Sima Qian's prose and the dis- 
tinctiveness of personalities in effective characterization. In ancient China, as in 
many other literary traditions, historical narratives constituted an important form 
of writing and became part of the literary tradition. History and literature, though 
serving different purposes with different generic requirements, are not completely 
separate from one another. Sima Qian's Records of the Grand Historian is often 
appreciated for the beauty of its language, the vividness of descriptions, and its 
high literary value. 


*Music Bureau"? Poetry 


Already set up in the Qin dynasty and continued during the Han, the official 
"music bureau" was in charge of the performance of ritual music on important 
occasions, and its functions expanded to include the collection of songs from 
the various parts of the empire during the reign of Emperor Wu of Han. Such 
"music bureau" poetry provided another model for Chinese poetry with new 
elements both in style and subject matter beyond those of the Book of Poetry 
and the Songs of Chu. Poems collected by the “music bureau" were composed 
by all kinds of people, from rulers to commoners, and they gave expression to 
different social conditions, emotions, and ideas. As Liu Bang and his descend- 
ants were all from the former State of Chu and loved the music of that region, 
the forms of *music bureau" poetry in the early Han dynasty were influenced by 
the “Sound of Chu," and we can see the variation of poetic forms and the emer- 
gence of three-character lines, five-character lines, and seven-character lines all 
transformed from the model of Qu Yuan and others in the Songs of Chu. The 
Book of Poetry has largely four-character lines, and the emergence of five- and 
seven-character lines are very important in the formal development of classical 
Chinese poetry. 

Some of the “music bureau" poems were originally folk songs, and many 
of these were embellished or rewritten by literati poets, as we know that Sima 
Xiangru and others were involved in writing such poems. The various poems 
reveal the scenes of different people in different social conditions, some depict 
the poor and the unfortunate in society such as widows, orphans, soldiers, and 
some describe the lavish lifestyle of the rich and the powerful. The poem entitled 
“Fought at the City's South" is rather striking in speaking about a soldier who 
died in the battlefield and was exposed to vultures or crows, and the speaker in the 
poem makes a plea to the crow to “howl” in mourning of the dead, as was custom- 
ary at the time, before eating the soldier's corpse: 
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Fought at the city's south, 

At the northern corner he died, 

Dead in the wild, food for the crow. 
To the crow let me speak: 

*Howl for the dead, I pray! 

Dead in the wild, he'll not be buried, 
And rotten meat can't run away!" 


In another poem, we hear a soldier's lamentation that though he is able to return 
home after a lifetime of fighting for the emperor, he only finds his home turned 
into wilderness and no one in his family still alive: 


At fifteen I joined the expedition, 

At eighty I am able to go home. 

On the road I met one from the neighborhood, 
“In my family is there still anyone?" 

“I saw from afar what looked like your house 
With tombs covered by pine and cypress trees.” 


Having heard this terrible news, the old soldier manages to get home, only to find 
his house completely rundown and inhabited by wild rabbits and pheasants, and 
the courtyard and the well overgrown with wild grains and mallows. With sur- 
vival skills, he makes use of the wild growth but feels sad that no one is around to 
comfort his loneliness: 


I crashed wild grains to make rice, 

And made soup with wild mallows. 

Though rice and soup are cooked and ready, 
With whom this food can I share? 

Stepping outside, I look toward the east, 
My clothes are all wet with my tears. 


Many poems describe the hardships of women and children left at home without 
sustenance and constantly worried about their loved ones. In the next poem, the 
lady is thinking of her husband who has gone along the road by the river and can 
only meet him in her dream; but even that dreamed reunion is brief and transient: 


Lush and green is the grass by the river, 

Long is the road my thoughts travel by. 

The road is too long for my thoughts to follow, 
But I saw him in my dream last night. 

In my dream he was just by my side, 

But suddenly in an alien place we seemed to be. 
A different place and separate again, 

We lost each other and could not see. 
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Just as she was complaining about having heard nothing from her husband, a 
visitor came from a faraway place and brought her a wooden box carved in the 
shape of a fish. She immediately asked her son to open the fish box and found a 
letter written on a piece of silk. She read the letter and found some sort of solace 
in its simple message: 


I sat up and read my precious letter 

To find out what was said in there: 

First it bid us to take care of ourselves, 
And then to remember one another forever. 


Love is always an important theme in all poetry, and there are some rather memo- 
rable examples in the Han “music bureau” poetry. The poem below is extraordi- 
nary in its avowal of love through daring imagination and innovative analogies 
or metaphors. The young woman speaking in this poem is so passionate that 
she makes sure that her lover (and by extension all readers) understand that her 
love will never end, because the condition for her love to end is a series of utter 
impossibilities: 


O Heaven! 

I would be with you, 

And my love will never die. 

Only when mountains are gone, 
And all rivers are dry, 

When thunders roll in winter, 

In summer snowflakes fly, 

When heaven and earth join as one, 
Only then my love may die! 


This ancient Chinese poem may find echoes in many other ones, including poems 
like Robert Burns’s “My Luve is like a red, red rose,” and W.H. Auden’s “As I 
walked out one evening,” in both of which we find similar vows of love that will 
last forever, for the condition of its end is sheer impossibility. 

The development of descriptive skills is noticeable in “music bureau” poetry. 
In the poem entitled “Mulberry Trees on the Country Road,” the beauty of a 
young girl is not directly represented but indirectly expressed through the eyes, 
or rather the behavior, of people looking at her, and such indirect suggestion 
allows the reader to imagine her beauty much more effectively than direct 
description. On a sunny morning in early spring, a beautiful girl called Luo Fu 
goes out to pick mulberry leaves for her silkworms, and her beauty attracts a lot 
of attention: 


She carries a basket with blue silk handle, 
And a hook made of Osmanthus wood. 
Her hair are tied as hanging locks, 
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And moon-like pearls shine in her ears. 
Her skirt is made of yellow silk, 

And of purple brocade is her coat. 
When they see her, all the passersby 

Put down their load and stroke their beard. 
When young men see her, they take off 
Their hats and adjust their headgears. 
Men forget all they do, their ploughs, 
Or their hoes, and all their game. 

Back home they nag at one another, 
And on watching Luo Fu they all blame. 


The almost comic scene here exemplifies the maturity of descriptive skills in 
Han dynasty “music bureau" poetry, and another important achievement is the 
development of narration. A good example is a famous narrative poem, “The 
Poem on Jiao Zhongging’s Wife,” better known by the first line of the poem, “The 
Peacocks Fly East and South.” The poem begins with these lines: “The peacocks 
fly east and south, / And linger around every five miles.” This may remind us of 
the typical way many poems start in the Book of Poetry, the rhetorical device of 
xing we discussed in Chapter 2, which is the opening of a poem with the image 
of birds or animals that would suggest the poetic theme. In this poem, the lovely 
image of two peacocks flying in different directions and lingering around seems to 
suggest some kind of sadness and foreshadow a tragic love story, which is neatly 
summarized in the brief preface to the poetic text: 


At the end of the Han dynasty, in the middle of the Jian-an period (196—220), 
Lady Liu, the wife of Jiao Zhongqing, a minor official at Lujiang Prefecture, 
was rejected and sent home by Zhongqing’s mother, and she vowed not to 
remarry. Under the pressure of her family to remarry, she threw herself in the 
river and died. Upon hearing this, Zhongqing also hanged himself on a tree 
in his own yard. People at the time mourned their death and thus composed 
this poem. 


The repressed love under the inexorable authority of a tyrannic mother, the con- 
flict between love and filial piety, all these seem to be remote from a modern 
reader's sensibilities, but the tragic narrative powerfully expresses the emotional 
drama of an unfortunate couple that can still touch us deeply today. With more 
than 350 lines, this is one ofthe longest poems in classical Chinese literature, and 
not unlike Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, the couple choose to die rather than 
betray their love, and the poem eventually ends with the reconciliation of the two 
families, who bury the unfortunate couple together in one tomb, and their love 
endures in a symbolic manner. 


The two families agreed to bury them together, 
And had their tomb built by the Hua Mountain. 
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Pine and fir were planted to the east and west, 

To the left and right were wutong and sycamores. 
All their branches and twigs grew intertwined, 
And all foliage extended to reach one another. 
From these trees and leaves flew out two birds, 
Mandarin Ducks they are called, birds of love, 
Who cry to one another, holding their heads high, 
Till early morning hours each and every night. 
All passersby would stop to listen and all widows 
Would be startled to get up with a sorrowful sigh. 


The final images of intertwining branches and foliage and the Mandarin Ducks 
singing together all symbolize the victory of love over death; this sad story of the 
unfortunate couple told in a beautiful language in this poem has a powerful impact 
on generations of Chinese readers. The carefully arranged narrative and effective 
expression of emotional changes in the poem clearly show the maturity of literary 
forms during the Han, which were to be further developed in later times. 


Literati Poetry and the 19 Ancient Poems 


It was a major development in poetic form to change from the four-character line 
verse, which is the main formal feature of the Book of Poetry, to poems with five- 
character lines emerging during the Han dynasty. Of the “music bureau" poetry 
discussed above, the old soldier returning home at the age of 80, the lady dream- 
ing of reunion with her husband and receiving a letter in a wooden fish box, people 
infatuated by the beauty of Luo Fu, and “The Peacocks Fly East and South” are 
all poems with five-characters per line, typically with a caesura after the second 
character. This is not just a form that naturally arose from folk songs, but often 
adopted by men of letters and gradually became a major form in classical Chinese 
poetry. An early example was composed by a talented female poet, Lady Ban (48 
BCE-2 CE), who was singled out by a great critic Zhong Rong (468—518) as note- 
worthy for writing an excellent poem with five-character lines. She came from a 
noble family and was known for her beauty as well as her erudition. She became 
a royal consort to Emperor Cheng of Han (51—7 BEC) and for some time was the 
emperor’s favorite. However, she soon lost her position when Emperor Cheng fell 
for the legendary beauty of Zhao the “Flying Swallow" (? -1 BCE). Forsaken in a 
small palace, Lady Ban composed a “Poem of Complaint" to express her sorrow 
by writing about an object, a fan made of pure silk, which is used in hot summer 
but abandoned when autumn comes with cool wind. The poem is obviously an 
allegory of her own fate, and also the sad condition of many women in her time: 


Cut the new fine silk from Qi, 
As white as snow fresh and pure, 
And make a fan of happy union, 
As round as the moon is full. 
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Tucked in my lord’s bosom, 

It moves to send off a gentle breeze. 

But it fears the coming of autumn, 

When cool wind will summer’s heat replace. 
Then it is thrown into a basket, 

And enjoys no more favor or grace. 


Of the poems in the Han dynasty, among the most famous and influential is a 
group of anonymous works known as the “Nineteen Ancient Poems,” written by 
different hands at different times, many of which may have originated in folk 
songs but embellished by men of letters. In form, they all have five-character 
lines, and the language of these poems is simple, highly expressive, and aestheti- 
cally appealing. A major theme of these poems is the sorrow of departure and 
separation, missing the loved ones either on the road or at home. This theme is 
expressed in the very first of these poems: 


Going away and further away, 

I now take leave of you in this life. 
With a distance of thousands of miles, 
We'll be apart at the end of the world. 
Long and treacherous is the road, 

How can we know we are ever to meet? 


The speaker in this poem suffers from nostalgia and feels himself getting old 
and frail, and could only tell himself to eat and go on living in the end. Poem no. 
6 expresses the same theme and depicts a traveler missing his home and his loved 
ones left behind: 


Gather lotus flowers by the long river, 
And fragrant plants on the margin of a bay. 
To whom would I want to send these? 

The loved one in my mind is so far away. 
Turning back to look at my old home, 
Long and endless the roads unfold. 

Our hearts are one, but living apart, 

In lonely sadness we grow old. 


To pluck flowers or a twig of a willow tree and send them to one’s love or friend is 
an ancient custom, as we read in poem no. 9: “There is a rare tree in the courtyard, 
/ With green leaves and sweet flowers. / I plucked a flower on a small twig, / And 
would send it to my loved one.” Unfortunately, the road is too long to reach the 
intended one and the wish remains unfulfilled. Some poems in this group are written 
from the perspective of women left at home, feeling lonely and wasting their youth 
and beauty. Poem no. 2 begins with these lines: “Green is the lush grass by the river, 
/ And verdant the willows in the garden,” the scene of green vegetation in spring 
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serves as a xing or start of the poem, suggestive of the time for love and growth. A 
beautiful young lady appears by the window of her house, longing for her lover to 
return, but the poem ends with a sad note: “The traveler is gone and does not return, 
/ It’s hard to face the empty bed all by herself.” Poem no. 8 is a variation on the 
same theme, and in it a young woman calls on her husband to come home, speaking 
metaphorically of flowers in the garden that will soon wither and lose their beauty: 


How sad are those beautiful orchards, 
Bright and splendid in the cool breeze, 
But un-plucked in their prime time, 
They'll soon wither with autumnal weeds. 


A recurring theme is the conceptual metaphor of life as a journey, as is clearly 
expressed in poem no. 3: “Men living between heaven and earth / Are transient as 
travelers on a long journey.” The brevity of life is strongly felt, and in poem no. 
13, death and mortality cast a dark shadow over the entire text, but the poem ends 
with the idea of making the best of life while one can: 


Riding my chariot out of the eastern gate, 

I look at the tombs on the hills to the north. 
How sadly the poplars wail in the wind, 
With pines and firs standing by the road! 
Lying underneath are those long dead, 
Darkly in the grave of eternal night, 
Sleeping under the Yellow Stream, 

Never to wake up, not for a thousand years! 
The sun and the moon are on constant move, 
Like the morning dew we are quickly gone. 
Life’s like staying in a temporary shelter 
And never endures like metal or stone. 
Forever one generation sends off another, 
Even sages and the saintly can’t change it. 
Those who seek elixir to become immortal 
Are often cheated by drugs and died. 

We'd better drink the finest of wine, 

And wear fine silk of the purest white. 


The realization that life is short and death is imminent leads to the desperate seek- 
ing of pleasure and enjoyment, the carpe diem theme so pervasive in all literature. 
We find this expressed in poem no. 15, with the extraordinary image of holding 
candles for merry-making during the night to make up for the brevity of daylight: 


A man's life does not reach a hundred, 
But filled with a thousand years’ worry. 
The day is too short and the night long, 
Why not go with a candle and be merry? 
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While you can, seize time and have fun, 
Why wait till it’s too late and all are gone? 


With elements of both simple folksongs and the sophistication of literati poetry, 
the “Nineteen Ancient Poems” are indeed literary gems that gave direct and 
beautiful expressions to many of the common ideas and emotions people have 
in everyday life, in their moments of joy and, more frequently, their moments of 
sorrow and pain. This group of poems became influential on later generations of 
poets in form and technique, thematic content and stylistic features. In the Wei-Jin 
period immediately after the Han, their influence on major poets was particularly 
discernible. 


Early Translation of Buddhist Texts 


Chinese culture was traditionally known to have “three teachings,” i.e., Confucian, 
Daoist, and Buddhist, the last of which originated in India and started to come to 
China before the year 65 in the Eastern Han dynasty. According to tradition, the 
earliest Buddhist text in Chinese was the Sutra of Forty-Two Chapters, which is 
a book of selected Buddha’s sayings from such texts as Ahan jing or Agamas and 
Faju jing or the Dhammapada, covering some basics of Buddhist teachings, but 
many modern scholars have challenged the date and the authenticity of this text 
and regard it as neither a direct translation, nor the earliest of translated Buddhist 
texts, but a compilation of some early texts already translated into Chinese. It is 
likely to be dated between 306 and 342, much later than the early translation of 
Buddhist texts. 

The first known translator of Buddhist texts into Chinese was An Shigao, said 
to be a prince of Parthia, a historical region in modern-day northern and eastern 
Iran. As a devout believer in Buddhism, An Shigao gave up his comfortable life 
and high position and devoted himself to the spreading of Buddhist ideas. From 
247 BCE to 224 CE, which spanned over the Qin and the Han dynasties in China, 
the Parthian Empire was ruled by the Arsacid dynasty and was known in China 
as Anxi, which explains why when this Parthian prince came to China, he was 
identified as one from Anxi and his surname became An. In 147, he came to 
Loyang, the capital of Eastern Han China, and stayed for more than 20 years till 
170, became capable of speaking Chinese and translated dozens of Buddhist texts. 
Many of his translations were done orally and written down by his associates, 
and he stayed rather close to the original and, as a result, his literal translation 
was sometimes difficult to read and had no style from a literary point of view. 
Another translator was Zhi Loujiachen or Lokaksema (fl. 147—189), whose sur- 
name Zhi suggests that he came from Yuezhi, a Chinese term that referred to the 
large region covering modern-day Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan. Lokaksema 
arrived in Loyang in 167 and was engaged in the translation of Buddhist texts 
from 178 to 189. As he could learn from the experience of translation started by 
An Shigao, Lokaksema produced more intelligible translations, including such 
important texts as Astasahasrika Prajnapamita sutra, and Pratyutpanna Samadhi 
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sutra. At that early stage, however, it was difficult to find equivalent words to 
express some of the Buddhist terms, so he often resorted to long transliteration 
that was hard for Chinese readers to understand. While An Shigao translated 
Buddhist texts belonging to Sravaka teachings, Lokaksema turned almost exclu- 
sively to Mahayana texts for translation, and thus he can be said to have started 
the spread of Mahayana Buddhism in China. 

Though the Sutra of Forty-Two Chapters is now considered a late work, it was 
traditionally held in high esteem as the earliest translation of Buddhist scriptures, 
related to a famous legend of the advent of Buddhism in China. According to the 
legend, in the year 65, Emperor Ming of Han (28-75) dreamed of a “golden man” 
radiating with light, and his advisors identified this sacred figure as the Buddha, so 
the emperor sent a delegation to go west seeking Buddhist teachings. The envoys 
came back to Loyang two years later with two Indian monks, Kasyapa Matanga 
(known in Chinese as Jiaye Moteng) and Dharmaratna (known in Chinese as Zhu 
Falan), with many Buddhist texts carried by horses. Upon their return, Emperor 
Ming of Han gave orders to have the White Horse Temple built in Loyang for 
these Buddhist monks, who played important roles in the early translation of 
Buddhist texts into Chinese, and allegedly the first text produced was the Sutra of 
Forty-Two Chapters. The whole legend may be just that—a legend, but Buddhism 
indeed began to spread in China under the reign of Emperor Ming of the Eastern 
Han dynasty, and the White Horse Temple dating back to the first century CE still 
stands in the city of Loyang today. 


4 Another Wave of Intellectual 
Excitement 


The Wei-Jin Period 


Political Disunion and Intellectual Diversity 


Towards the end of the Eastern Han dynasty in the late second century, the impe- 
rial power declined together with the Confucian orthodoxy and its predominance 
over social and cultural lives, while many warlords were fighting to gain control 
of land and power. In the year 196, Cao Cao, who came from a humble back- 
ground and rose to high power through military stratagems and political maneu- 
vers, moved the court of Emperor Xian to the city of Xu, modern-day Xuchang, 
Henan Province, and became the de facto ruler of the northern part of the empire. 
He did not usurp the throne himself, but he was installed as King of Wei with 
much the same imperial privileges as the emperor, and when he died in 220, his 
son Cao Pi forced Emperor Xian to abdicate and took the throne as Emperor Wen 
of Wei. The 400 years of the Han dynasty thus came to its end, but for the next 
60 years, Wei only controlled the northern part of the country, while Shu occupied 
the southwest and Wu ruled over the southeast along the Yangtze River region. 
This came to be known as the Three Kingdoms period in Chinese history, a period 
of intense rivalry and fighting that provided materials for many stories, plays, and 
especially the famous fourteenth-century novel Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 
which was adapted for numerous movies, TV series, and cartoons in modern time 
not only in China but also in Korea and Japan with immensely popular com- 
puter games and manga books. The Three Kingdoms period ended when Western 
Jin was established and shortly reunited the country in 280, but the reunification 
lasted for only 30 some years and was followed by many decades of wars and even 
greater division of China in both the north and the south till the establishment of 
the Sui dynasty in 589. The great disunion lasted for almost 400 years and was 
the longest period of division and fragmentation of the country in Chinese history, 
with many short-lived dynasties quickly set up and then toppled. That was also 
a long period of ethnic migration, hostilities, mingling, and integration between 
the north and the south. Powerful clans of aristocratic families dominated social 
and political life since the Eastern Han and especially during this period of time, 
but the volatile and chaotic conditions also created opportunities for people with 
talents and ambitions from various social status to change their fate and the politi- 
cal landscape. Cao Cao was a prominent example, but there were many others. 
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Politically the rise of landed gentry and the decline of central rule were the 
main trends of the entire Wei-Jin period, which made it possible for the literati 
at the time to have a relatively larger intellectual space to maneuver in think- 
ing and literary creation. As a result, the Wei-Jin period became another great 
era of heightened intellectual activities and lively philosophical debates, remi- 
niscent of the pre-Qin period when Confucianism, Daoism, Legalism, and many 
other schools of thought were actively engaged in rivalry and competition and 
laid the foundation of the Chinese cultural tradition before the first dynasty of 
Qin was established in 221 BCE. Having enjoyed unchallenged orthodoxy for 
400 years, the institutionalized and state-sanctioned Han Confucianism gradu- 
ally lost control, though it remained a formidable force and the Confucian canon 
was still widely studied. In general, however, the literati-scholars were tired of 
the Confucian orthodoxy and the brutal reality of war and chaotic social condi- 
tions, and they found a much-welcomed alternative in the philosophical school of 
Daoism. The ideas of “nature” and “non-action” or non-interference advocated 
by Laozi and Zhuangzi encouraged them to pursue their own “nature,” to be free 
from the restrictions of social norms and traditional values, and to find expres- 
sion of their ideas and dispositions in personal, and sometimes eccentric ways. 
“Nature” was understood as the opposite of what was artificial or man-made, thus 
as things that ran their own course, free and unrestrained. 

Under the influence of such Daoist ideas, a school of “metaphysics” or “mys- 
terious teaching” arose during the Wei-Jin period and scholars engaged in discus- 
sions and debates of a number of philosophical questions, such as the nature of the 
universe, the differentiation and recognition of things, the relationship between 
language and meaning, etc. It was in such a heightened intellectual condition at 
the time that a genius like Wang Bi (226—249) could have emerged as a thinker 
with remarkably profound philosophical depth, whose commentaries on the Laozi 
and the Book of Changes remain to be some of the best works in Chinese philoso- 
phy, even though he died at the young age of 23. Daoism as a religion, which was 
very different from the intellectual type of philosophical Daoism, also developed 
with the idea of aligning one’s life with the way of nature, engaging in alchemy 
and the making of life-giving elixir, pursuing longevity or even immortality. It 
was a complex mixture of different ideas, but it exerted influence on many people 
of different social classes during that period of time, including some emperors. It 
was also during that time that Buddhism quickly spread and prospered, and trans- 
lation of Buddhist sutras reached a high point. The great translator at this time 
was Kumarajiva (344—413), who was born in Kucha, an ancient kingdom located 
in modern-day Xinjiang in the western part of China, and he came to the capital 
city of Chang’an in 402. Kumarajiva had a high reputation as a learned and tal- 
ented man; he knew Sanskrit and Chinese well and led a large group of translators 
for the translation of Buddhist texts. His translation method was different from 
his predecessors, for he omitted many excessively repetitive passages and often 
made changes in the original to make his translation more fluent and readable. As 
a result, his translations of Mahayana Buddhist texts became very influential in 
China, including such texts as Weimojie jing or Vimalakirti-Nirdesa sütra, Lotus 
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sutra or Sad-dharma Pundarika sūtra, Jingang jing or Vajra-cchedika-prajna- 
paramità sutra, Da zhidu lun or Mahaprajfiaparamitopadesa, and the great Indian 
thinker Nagarjuna's (c. 150—c. 250) Zhong lun or Mülamadhyamakakarika. Many 
of these texts contain stories and fables of literary values in vivid descriptions and 
exerted a considerable influence on many poets and writers in later times. 

When the Confucian orthodoxy was in decline and the literati enjoyed a certain 
degree of freedom and diversity in thinking and expression, arts in many forms 
thrived, including painting, sculpture, music and dance, gardening, and calligra- 
phy. Literature as a concept became more consciously shaped as a special form 
of language with pleasing, aesthetic qualities, and poets gradually moved away 
from the subservient role and didactic function in court literature to more overt 
expressions of personal feelings and dispositions. Literature rose to a high posi- 
tion and literary criticism also developed accordingly. Many of the ruling elites 
actively engaged in literary activities, assembled groups of poets and writers, and 
promoted literary writing. Cao Cao and his sons patronized poets and writers, but 
they were themselves excellent poets and writers at that time and treated other 
poets with respect. In his *Treatise on Writing," Cao Pi stated that 


Writing is the great affair of managing a state and the wonderful business to 
achieve immortality. Life has its limit in time, while glory and pleasure can 
only be enjoyed by oneself as long as one lives; both of these will come to an 
inevitable end, and not as endless as writing. 


What he meant by *writing" (wen) mainly referred to literary writing, particularly 
poetry, which he regarded as an effective way to achieve immortality. This became 
a noticeable phenomenon that quite a few rulers during the Wei-Jin period and the 
following southern dynasties actively engaged in literary activities and created an 
ambience favorable for the development of literature despite the political disunion 
and often precarious social conditions. 


Leaders of the Jian’an Period: The Three Caos 


Cao Pi became Emperor Wen of Wei in the year 220, but literature of the Wei- 
Jin period really started decades earlier when his father Cao Cao became the de 
facto ruler of the northern part of the country, particularly when he moved the last 
emperor of Han to the city of Xu in 196. Known as the Jian'an period (196—220), 
this was a very important time in Chinese literature when significant changes in 
form and style took place that well reflected the new tendencies in thinking and 
expression as we discussed above. The three Caos—Cao Cao and his two sons, 
Cao Pi and Cao Zhi—formed the center of a literary circle and assembled around 
them some of the best poets at the time, Wang Can, Liu Zhen, and a number of 
others known as the “seven masters of Jian’an.” They were all talented men of 
letters but deeply engaged in the political activities at the time, witnessed the dev- 
astation of wars, observed how people suffered, had a tragic sense of the brevity 
and fragility of human life, but also full of desires and ambitions to accomplish 
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great things and reach undying fame through heroic deeds and the splendor of 
literary achievements. The long, descriptive rhyme-prose of the Han court litera- 
ture no longer suited their purpose of giving expression to personal feelings and 
thoughts, and they found poetry a better suited form to articulate their emotional 
or visionary mental state, though Cao Zhi’s “Rhyme-prose on the Goddess of Lo 
River" and Wang Can's *Rhyme-prose on Climbing Up a Tower" were among 
the finest lyrical works of this genre. In general, Jian'an literature became known 
for a robust, vigorous style highly valued by later generations of poets and writers. 

The three Caos were the leading poets of this period. Cao Cao (155-220) was 
not only an outstanding statesman, but also a fine poet. Many of his poems fol- 
lowed the tradition of Han *music bureau" poetry and folksongs, but more refined 
with a highly personal style. He wrote with striking images about the devastation 
of war and the huge loss of life: 


Lice are jumping alive in soldiers’ armors, 
While people died in the tens of thousands. 
White bones are exposed in the battlefields, 
No cock is heard within a thousand miles. 
One out of a hundred may be spared to live, 
How sad to think of this that breaks my heart! 


His poems were also invigorated with a heroic spirit with high ambitions. The 
realization of the fragility of life led to a strong desire to seize the moment and 
enjoy life, but the carp diem theme in Cao Cao’s poetry is linked to the apprecia- 
tion of talents and the desire to recruit them as allies and advisors for the realiza- 
tion of his political vision. All these are expressed in his famous drinking song, 
which first describes wine as a way to give consolation to the miseries in life and 
the inevitable human mortality: 


Holding a cup of wine, let us sing, 
How long can this human life last? 
Ephemeral as the morning dew and sad 
Are most of the days of our past. 

Our hearts are restless and sorrow 

Is hard to forget in our mind. 

With what can we dissolve our sorrow? 
What else but the wonder of wine! 


But the poem continues with the expression of a political leader’s desire to 
befriend scholars and talented men and also a vivid description of the precarious 
time with the image of a lonely blackbird unable to find a branch to perch during 
a moonlit night: 


Stars are sparse and the moon is bright, 
A black raven towards the south flies. 
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Circling thrice round a withering tree, 
Is there a branch for the bird to alight? 


The poem ends with the statesman’s wish to gather all the talents under his patron- 
age to achieve “the union of hearts all under heaven.” Few poets in classical 
Chinese literature had such a broad vision as Cao Cao commanded, and that came 
out clearly in the poem he wrote to describe the fantastic view of the sea he saw 
from the Jieshi Mountain, a poem that represented the great sea as so expansive as 
to encompass the sun, the moon, and all the stars: 


Coming eastwards to the Jieshi Mountain, 
I stand here to look at the vast blue sea. 
How the waters undulate and roll, 

And how the hills and islets arise! 
How the trees and shrubs grow, 

And how green the grass and tall! 

The chilly autumnal wind blows, 

And up the huge waves surge. 

Herein sun and moon seem all 

To start their daily journeys; 

And herein all the shining stars 

Seem also to rise and fall. 


This is the earliest Chinese nature poem, in which the expansive sea becomes a 
metaphor for the poet’s own expansive vision; it also gives the reader the chance 
to imagine a grand view of the expansive, the multitudinous, the power of nature. 
This is typical of Cao Cao’s poetry, which shows an undaunting spirit despite the 
realization of life’s limitations. The following is another good example: 


Though the sacred tortoise lives long, 
Its allotted time will be spent. 

The flying serpent rides on mist, 
Will come down to ashes in the end. 
The old stallion lying in its stable 
Still dreams to run a thousand miles. 
A lofty man in his old age 

Still wants to weather all the trials. 
The time for waning and waxing 

Is not all set by heaven. 

Cultivating oneself and longevity 
Will be one’s own blessing. 


In this poem, Cao Cao expressed his confidence in man’s own effort and his 
heroic spirit. The sacred tortoise and the flying serpent are mythological crea- 
tures, but their life is limited and is reduced to ashes in the end, but a lofty man, 
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in comparison, though old, still aspires to do great things. Cao Cao’s poems were 
written with four characters per line, a form used mainly in the Book of Poetry, 
and he revitalized that ancient form and wrote some of the best poems in that 
manner. 

Cao Pi (187—226), as mentioned earlier, put a great emphasis on literary writ- 
ing as a way to achieve immortality, and he played a crucial role in promoting 
literature in his time. He was himself a notable poet and his best poems were in the 
tradition of *music bureau" poetry and made use of themes of Han dynasty folk- 
songs. The following is one of the best examples of Cao Pi's poetry, in which he 
used a theme very often found in folksongs, i.e., a young lady left alone at home, 
thinking of her loved one traveling in a faraway place: 


The chilly autumn wind blows the trees bare, 
And turns fallen dews to frost on the ground. 
Swallows have left and geese are heading south, 
How I miss you and wish you're homebound. 
All travelers want to return and love their homes, 
Why are you still lingering in a place faraway? 
Left alone in the empty room, I dare not 

Forget you in all my sadness and dismay; 

My tears wet my clothing in the cold day. 

I pluck at the strings on my lute to sing, 

But weak is my voice and short my song. 

The bright moon shines on my bed, 

The stars are moving and the night still young. 
Even the Cowherd and the Weaving Girl can meet, 
Why can't you find home and come along! 


This poem is rather close to some of the best folksongs in the Han dynasty but 
enriched with the poet's own creative modifications with a moderate rhythm and 
elegant vocabulary, vividly representing the loving thoughts of a young woman 
for her lover. This is a poem with seven characters per line, and it marked the 
maturity of this form that became increasingly important in the history of Chinese 
literature. 

Of the three Caos, Cao Zhi (192—232) has more works existent today and is the 
best-known poet of the Jian'an period. His early works have some observations 
of the destruction of wars and suffering of the common people. For example, here 
is his poem about Loyang, which used to be the prosperous capital city of Eastern 
Han but was destroyed during the war towards the end of the Han dynasty: 


Climb up the Northern Slope, 

And look at Loyang and the hills. 
How lifeless now the city looks, 
With all the palaces burned to ashes. 
Fences all broken down and walls, 
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Covered by thorns thick and tall. 


How deserted now the central plains, 
Not a soul to be seen in a thousand miles. 
Thinking of the house I used to live, 

My sorrow leaves me with no words. 


In his youth, Cao Zhi had confidence and political ambitions, just like his brother 
Cao Pi, and he also wrote poems on the happy moments when talented friends 
were gathering together, drinking in a banquet, or playing the game of rooster 
fighting, but when Cao Pi took the throne as Emperor of Wei in 220, his life 
changed dramatically. Rivalry with his brother and his eventual failure frustrated 
Cao Zhi, but that also made him a more accomplished poet with a deep sense 
of life’s difficulties and limitations. His poems are carefully crafted and more 
refined in vocabulary and imagery than most of his contemporaries, and he often 
began his poem with a striking image suggestive of the meaning of the text, a 
rhetorical device we have seen in earlier works in the Book of Poetry. For exam- 
ple, “The Yellow Bird in the Wild Fields” begins with the image of tall trees 
broken by strong winds, which is a universal metaphor articulating a sense of 
tragic fate, of someone at a dangerously high position and is likely to bear the 
brunt in a conflict, which was exactly how Cao Zhi felt about himself at that time 
in a politically treacherous environment. The poem is obviously allegorical in 
telling the story, or rather the fantasy of a young man setting the trapped yellow 
bird free: 


Tall trees are often swept by a sorrowful wind, 
And the sea casts off the crest of its high wave. 
When you don’t have a sharp sword in your hands, 
How many friends can you protect and save? 
Don’t you see the bird on the fence threw itself 
Into the net at the sight of a swooping hawk? 
The net owner felt happy to see the bird caught, 
But the young man felt sad about the bird’s fate. 
Drawing out his sword to cut the hateful net, 

He set the yellow bird free to fly to the sky. 
Flying as high as the blue firmament, the bird 
Came down to thank him for being so kind. 


Another poem, “Seven Complaints,” begins with the image of the moon and its 
cold light, and the subdued tone fits well the sorrowful poem of a woman’s com- 
plaint about her merchant husband who has abandoned her for a very long period 
of time. 


The bright moon shines on a tall tower, 
And lingers around with its shimmering light. 
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A lady with sorrowful complaints 
Laments her fate with a pitiful sigh. 


Cao Zhi was especially successful in writing five-character-line poems, and with 
carefully chosen words and rhetorical devices, he did most in his time for the 
refinement of poetic language in the skillful opening and the structure of a poem, 
and in forming regular and parallel couplets as a unit, which had a significant 
influence on later development of Chinese poetry. 


Seven Masters of Jian’an and the Other Poets 


Of the other poets during the Jian'an period, Wang Can (177—217) was regarded 
as the leader of the “seven masters," and he also wrote about the disastrous con- 
sequences of war and the suffering of the ordinary people. His most famous poem 
is the one he wrote when trying to leave the intensely contested northern country 
and the capital city of Chang'an, and to find a hiding place in the then less devel- 
oped southern region of the “barbarians”: 


The western capital is completely chaotic, 
Nothing left but tigers, jackals and carrion. 
I shall leave the central kingdom and hide 
Myself among the southern barbarians. 
My kinfolks were all sad to see me go, 
And my friends followed me to complain. 
But stepping out the door you can only see 
White bones scattered over a lifeless plain. 


The poem continues to describe the heart-rending scene of a poor hungry woman 
abandoning her baby on the roadside because she could not take care of it in the 
dangerous environment of war and famine. In this poem, the poet extended his 
personal misfortune to include that of others and let the reader catch a glimpse of 
the horrible condition of that time. 

Another important poet among the “seven masters of Jian’an” was Liu Zhen 
(180—217), who was known for his five-character-line poems in simple but pow- 
erful language. In the following poem, he used the image of pine trees as a sym- 
bol for a man’s moral character, a symbolic image that can be traced back to 
Confucius’s famous saying that *When it is the coldest time of the year, then you 
know that pines and cypresses are the last to wither” (Analects, ix.28). Liu Zhen 
wrote this poem for a cousin of his, obviously to encourage him to keep his moral 
integrity in a chaotic and difficult time: 


How against the wind in the mountains 
The pine trees stand upright and tall. 

How the wind howls with such great force, 
And how the pine trees brave it all! 
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Though the icy frost is now freezing cold, 
The pine trees are green all year round. 

Not that they never suffer the worst coldness, 
It’s the nature of pines to hold their ground. 


The other poets in that group include Chen Lin and Ruan Yu, both of them wrote 
poems in imitation of Han dynasty “music bureau” poetry to represent the sad 
social condition of the time in relatively simple language. Chen Lin (?—217) has 
a poem describing the hard labor and dire condition of soldiers sent to build the 
Great Wall, and it begins with these lines: “Leading my horse to drink near the 
Great Wall, / The icy water chilled the horse’s bones.” That sets the sorrowful 
tone of this poem, which continues to describe the extremely sad exchange of 
letters as a dialogue between a conscript and his wife. The conscript feels he is 
probably not going to survive and tells his wife to remarry and not to wait for him: 


Trapped in such danger and miseries, 

Why should I let you waste your life? 

If you have a boy, don’t ever report; 

Ifa girl, feed her with dry meat and all. 
Don’t you see now under the Great Wall 
Dead bodies are propped up and do not fall? 


His wife vows to be faithful, but the poem ends with a sense of life being so fragile 
that they may not survive for long. 

Not many poems by Ruan Yu (?—212) exist today, and his most famous one 
tells the sad story of an orphan ill-treated by his stepmother, reminding us of some 
of the best folksongs in the “music bureau” tradition. The poet narrated how he 
went out of the city with his horse, his horse stopped, and he was walking by some 
willow trees, then he heard someone crying bitterly in the woods, and he found 
an orphan. Much of the poem is the orphan’s lamentation about how his mother 
had died and his stepmother mistreated him, how he was often beaten and starved 
and was reduced to a bundle of bones. The orphan went to his mother’s tomb out- 
side the city and found only unrelenting sorrow and a sense of helplessness. The 
orphan’s story is sad and rather moving: 


I went to the tomb to find home, 

The living and the dead are forever apart. 
How could I ever see my mother, 

I cry with bitter tears and a broken heart. 
Forsaken in this place of grief and bane, 
Is there ever an end to my pain! 


Jian’an literature mainly refers to the three Caos and the “seven masters,” but 
there were a few poets outside this literary circle, among whom a most notable 
one was the female poet Cai Yan, daughter of the famous scholar and poet Cai 
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Yong (132-192) of the Eastern Han dynasty. Cai Yan was well educated and tal- 
ented in music. She got married young, but her husband died soon after their mar- 
riage, so she returned home childless. In the year 189, the vicious warlord Dong 
Zhuo (132-192) led his army to the capital Loyang and started the chaotic period 
of the end of the Han dynasty. Cai Yan was first taken by Dong's generals, but at 
the end of 194 or in early 195, she was captured and taken north along with many 
others by the invading nomads and was forced to live in the Xiongnu territory for 
12 years. She was kept as a captive, served a Xiongnu prince, and bore him two 
sons. In 207, Cao Cao, now the powerful de facto ruler of northern China, who 
had befriended her father Cai Young and felt sad about Cai Yan's misfortune, sent 
an envoy to the Xiongnu tribes with a heavy ransom to take her back. As a middle- 
aged woman, Cai Yan finally returned to her home place but left her sons in the 
north, and she composed two poems and another song to articulate her painful 
lived experiences. Scholars have debated the authenticity of these works, but the 
poem in five-character lines 1s now believed to be genuine. 

The poem begins with these lines: “The end of Han had lost all control, / Dong 
Zhuo broke all orders under the sun." That sets up the historical context within 
which Cai Yan tells the sad story of her captivity and her return, the cruelty of 
the Xiongnu soldiers, and the terrible fate she herself and many others suffered. 
The description of how the Xiongnu soldiers treated their prisoners was a graphic, 
horrifying picture: 


They had male heads hanging by their horse's side, 
At horses’ back they carried female trophies. 
They rode all the way west through the pass, 
And along the treacherous roads they sped. 
Looking back, all was far and lost, 

My heart was broken and it bled. 

They had taken thousands of captives, 

And forbade them to form groups together. 
Even when there were kinsfolk among them, 
They dared not to speak to one another. 

At the slightest chance of displeasure, 

They would cry out, *Kill them, kill! 

Put them to our knives, 

We'll not let you live!" 


The striking images with graphic details make the depiction vivid and real, giv- 
ing the reader a deep sense of horror, sympathy, and sorrow. Another part of the 
poem is also extremely moving when she described returning home to the south 
but leaving her young sons behind: 


Natural bonds tie our hearts together, 
But this departure would forever be. 
Living or dead we'd be apart, 
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How could I bear to take leave? 

My son came up to hold my neck, 
“Where are you going?” he asked. 
“They told me mother is leaving us, 

And no time for you to come back! 
Mother has always been caring and kind, 
Why would you be so unkind today? 

I haven’t grown up to be a man, 

How can you leave me and go away!” 
Facing this made my heart break, 

I felt dizzy and losing my mind. 

With tears I touched him with my hand, 
While leaving, doubtfully looking behind. 


What a heart-rending scene! It describes an impossible choice between two incom- 
patible alternatives, 1.e., returning home after years of captivity on the one hand, 
and on the other, leaving her sons in the territory where she felt like a foreigner 
and was kept as a prisoner. Her son’s questions and complaints sound so real and 
sad that the reader would still feel the dilemma she felt at that distant and difficult 
moment. This poem has a narrative structure that describes the tragic story with a 
clear sequence, vivid representation, graphic imagery, and an effective, emotion- 
ally charged language. It is exemplary of the best of five-character-line poetry 
during the Wei-Jin and the Southern and the Northern Dynasties. 


Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove 


Just like Cao Pi forced the last emperor of Han to abdicate, the Sima family like- 
wise used cruel measures to snatch power from the weakened Cao family and 
eventually set up the Jin dynasty in 266. The severe conflict between different 
political forces created a dangerous ambience, in which many men of letters were 
caught in confusing and perilous situations and lost their lives. This was a differ- 
ent time from that of the Jian’an period, and poets at this time lost the more posi- 
tive and robust vision that had made literature of the Jian’an period more vigorous 
with a sort of heroic spirit. By the time when the generation of Jian’an poets 
passed away around 240, the political situation became so oppressive that many 
poets retreated into philosophical reflections and avoided direct involvement in 
politics. The rise of “metaphysics” based on Daoist ideas led to a predilection 
for philosophical discussions and also for an attitude of unusual non-conformity. 
There appeared some men of letters with distinct characters who lived in seclu- 
sion, known as the “seven sages of the bamboo grove,” among whom Ruan Ji and 
Ji Kang were the most well known. 

Ruan Ji (210—263) was the son of Ruan Yu, one of the “seven masters of Jian'an" 
mentioned above, and he had high hopes to achieve something great when he was 
young. He had a high reputation of being a well-read man, particularly knowledge- 
able of Laozi and Zhuangzi’s Daoist ideas, and he was recruited by the Cao family, 
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and then by the Sima family as an associate. As the political situation deteriorated, 
Ruan Ji often indulged in heavy drinking to avoid political troubles, and that only 
added to the difficult repression of thoughts and emotions inside. He left behind 82 
poems that articulated his pensive reflections on the precarious social condition of 
the time and his complaint that a man with talents and ambition had no chance to 
fulfill his dreams. The first of these poems expressed his restlessness and loneliness: 


Unable to sleep in the middle of the night, 

I sat up to play the resounding zither. 

The moon shone through the thin curtains, 
And a clear breeze blew on my robe. 

A solitary goose was crying in the wilderness, 
And chirping birds flew to the northern wood. 
What could I see pacing up and down? 

Sad thoughts engulfing me in a sad mood. 


The next poem describes the sudden change of fate and that nothing good can last 
for long, and thus suggesting one should retreat from danger and the troubling 
world: 


In the Eastern Garden paths are formed 
Under the good peach and plum trees. 
But when the wind blows in autumn, 
All plants start to wither and freeze. 

All flowers will in time decline and fall, 
And thorns will grow in the main hall. 


The poem continues to use the metaphor of the change of seasons to express a 
sense of helplessness: “When frost congeals on wild grass, / The end of the year 
is soon to pass.” In another poem, the poet gave a more direct expression of his 
physical and mental condition, the decline of the body as well as the spirit: 


The day ends in the evening, 

After evening the day returns again. 
The complexion changes in time, 
And the spirit also starts to wane. 


Though we do not know what exactly the poet was referring to in metaphorical 
and symbolic ways, the concerns and anxieties in his mind came out clearly in the 
last few lines: 


I fear as sudden as in an instant, 

My soul with the wind would depart. 
Always feel as if walking on thin ice, 
Who knows the worries in my heart! 
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In Ruan Ji’s poems, a sense of the unpredictable change of fate and the futility of 
one’s efforts to be of service led to the retreat of the self into a private realm away 
from a politically dangerous world. Much the same can be said about Ji Kang 
(223—262), a fine poet and an accomplished musician, who had an even more dar- 
ingly defiant temperament and was eventually killed by the powerful Sima family. 
Shan Tao or Shan Juyuan (205—283) was an important figure in the “seven sages 
of the bamboo grove" and a close friend to Ji Kang. He recommended Ji Kang 
to take up a position in the Sima administration, but Ji Kang refused. His “Letter 
to Shan Juyuan on breaking off friendly relations" became famous for expressing 
his free and defiant spirit. He could not directly criticize from a political per- 
spective, so he emphasized his own disposition as being infatuated with Laozi 
and Zhuangzi's ideas of being free and therefore unfit for an official position. He 
described himself by using the metaphor of a deer and says: 


This is just like a wild deer, if you try to tame it when it is young, it may listen to 
you, but when it has grown up and you want to put reins on it, it will desperately 
turn to look aside and break all the straps, and run away even if into hot waters 
or burning fire. Even if you could put a gold curb to it and feed it with fine food, 
it will still remember the big forest and desire the lush green meadows. 


Ji Kang's poems also articulated that free spirit inspired by Laozi and Zhuangzi's 
ideas, which encouraged a tendency towards affinities with nature and its myster- 
ies. His most well-known poem was written in jail, an autobiographical account of 
his life and his personality. He also wrote poems couched in a language of Daoist 
naturalism and mysticism: 


With eyes following the homeward flying geese, 

And plucking at the five strings with my hand, 

I feel contented in looking up and down, 

And my heart reaches out to mysteries dark and grand. 


In these famous lines, the appreciation of natural scenery is effortlessly min- 
gled with the articulation of a personal mood, and the pursuit of some mysteries 
inspired by Daoist ideas. These features are typical of the poetic sensibility and 
style of the Wei-Jin period and much admired by later generations for the distinc- 
tive personal qualities. 

The other poets of the “seven sages of the bamboo grove” have few works 
that exist today, and two can be mentioned: Liu Ling's (c. 221-c. 300) “Ode 
to the Virtue of Wine," which idealized a drunkard following his own natural 
inclinations in defiance of all norms and restrictions; and Xiang Xiu's (c. 227— 
272) “Rhyme-prose in Memory of Old Friends," which commemorated his close 
friend, the unjustly killed Ji Kang. 


Literature of the Jin Dynasty 


In 265, Sima Yan (236—290) ended Wei and established the new dynasty of Jin, 
but he only managed to have a short period of stable condition, and after his death, 
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different contenders fought over the throne and started a civil war, known as “revolt 
of eight kings.” Many nomadic tribes in the north took advantage of the situation 
and destroyed the rule of Jin in the north, and the dynasty, called the Western Jin, 
ended in 317. In the same year, Sima Rui set up the Eastern Jin in Jiankang, the 
modern-day Nanjing, in the south, but it was only one of the many states dur- 
ing the period of the Northern and the Southern Dynasties and was racked with 
internal corruption and rivalries and external pressure of invasion by the nomadic 
tribes from the north. As mentioned earlier, this was a period of great Disunion in 
Chinese history, and the social and political situation was unstable and dangerous. 

Despite the unpropitious time and the unfortunate fate many of the literati 
faced at the time, literature continued to develop during the Jin and there emerged 
some notable poets. Zhang Hua (232—300) wrote satires on the decadence of the 
aristocrats and also composed love poems with a personal touch. In his poem on 
thinking of the beloved ones when traveling away from home, he compared and 
integrated human experience and emotions with those of birds and animals, thus 
creating a close symbiotic relationship between human feelings and the natural 
environment, a quality much cherished in Chinese literature. Looking at the beau- 
tiful scenery, the poet missed his beloved ones and realized that departure and 
separation would intensify one’s emotional attachment: 


Dwelling in a nest one knows how cold wind is, 
And how rain is chilly in a dark and damp cave. 
Without ever suffering the pain of separation, 
How can one appreciate what is true love? 


Another poet, Pan Yue (247—300), was famous for writing elegies in mourning of 
his deceased wife with touching images; he was often mentioned together with Lu 
Ji (261—303), a talented poet who contributed to the formal development by com- 
posing poetic lines in a parallel structure with words and images in complemen- 
tary or antithetical relations in a couplet, which started an important direction, the 
tendency towards strict parallelism that became a requirement as a formal feature 
in the later “regulated verse.” Lu Ji also wrote the famous Wen fu or Rhyme-prose 
on Literature, in which he put emphasis on emotions as the motivation for writ- 
ing poetry and articulated a clear sense of the appreciation of aesthetic qualities 
in Chinese literary criticism. After Cao Zhi, Lu Ji was another key figure in pro- 
moting a more elegant and embellished style of poetry, representing a literati and 
aristocratic taste for the refined poetic language. As was the custom at the time, Lu 
Ji wrote in imitation, or rather rewrote, some of the old poems from the Book of 
Poetry, “music bureau” poetry, or the “Nineteen Ancient Poems,” but all to dem- 
onstrate his rhetorical techniques and turn those more naive and plain folksongs 
into more elaborately rhetorical exercises of literati poetry. He made great effort 
to craft his lines with carefully chosen words and images. For example, this is his 
poem “Written on the Way to Loyang”: 


Taking a long journey over the mountains, 
The mountain ridge was long and wide. 
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I whipped my horse up the high hills, 
On the plain I had a slow relaxed ride. 
At night I slept holding my own shadow, 
At dawn I went on in a pensive mood. 
Taking the reins by the high cliffs, 

I heard the wind wailing in solitude. 
Clear dewdrops fell in the pale light, 

Oh how the moon was shining bright! 
Patting the pillow in anxious thoughts, 

I got up, feeling lost in a sleepless night. 


Here, sleeping holding one’s own shadow is a rather innovative image to express 
the feeling of loneliness, and “Clear dewdrops fell in the pale light” also forms a 
beautiful image implying the sense of quietness and solitude. The middle couplets 
have neat parallelism, and all these clearly indicate Lu Ji’s conscious effort to cre- 
ate something new and beautiful. His literary talent was widely recognized by his 
contemporaries as well as later poets, but of course, some critics also blamed Lu 
Ji and his overly luxuriant style as a bad influence. It is important to recognize, 
however, that it was necessary to have the transition from a more plain and natural 
type of writing to a more elaborately rhetorical exercise of the poetic language, 
and in that transitory process, the contributions Lu Ji and his contemporaries made 
should not be overlooked and unduly dismissed. 

There were three brothers of the Zhang family with reputation as good poets, 
of whom Zhang Xie (?-307) achieved the most. He held some offices, but when 
he saw the political environment deteriorate, he quit and lived in seclusion in his 
later years. He has ten “Miscellaneous Poems” existent today, of which the fol- 
lowing is an example: 


Morning glow ushers in the bright sun, 
Where it rises is dyed shining red. 

Layers of clouds darkly congregate, 

And raindrops on land are widespread. 

A chilly wind lashes on the bending grass, 
And cold frost covers the tall trees. 

They shed their leaves day and night, 

And their bare branches all freeze. 

In youth one complains time moves too slow, 
In old age one feels sad that it goes so fast. 
With a hundred worries at the year’s end, 
I'll follow the divinations of the past. 


The poem presents the change of time and the seasons with vivid images to 
express the poet's sense that time flies rapidly, and so does life. The last line 
alludes to the words of a famous diviner in early Han as recorded in Sima Qian's 
Records of the Grand Historian that 
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a fine horse would not be yoked together with a lame donkey, a phoenix 
would not join a group with a sparrow, a good man would not align with a 
petty person, so a gentleman should keep a low profile to shun the crowd and 
hide himself to avoid the multitudes. 


So, the poet implied that he was to hide himself in seclusion, far from the mad- 
ding crowd. 

Zuo Si (c. 250-c. 305) came from a humble family background and his “Rhyme- 
prose on Three Capital Cities" was so famous that it raised the price of paper in 
Loyang because so many people were making copies of it. His eight “Poems on 
Historical Personages," however, really made him a great poet. Although since 
Ban Gu in early Han many had written poems using history as a major theme, Zuo 
Si's poem became more of a personal expression than historical commentaries, 
as he took historical precedents to criticize the rigid social system at the time, in 
which rich and powerful aristocratic families occupied all high positions for gener- 
ations while people from a humble background, no matter how talented and ambi- 
tious they might be, had very little chance to be appreciated and move up the social 
ladder. In poem no. 2, Zuo Si first expressed his ideas in a metaphorical way: 


Down the valley pines grow lush and green, 
On the mountain, shrubs hang their leaves. 
Even with their short and slender stems, 
They shade over the huge and tall trees. 


Here pine trees represented the talented people, but because they grew at the bot- 
tom of the valley, they were under the shadow of shrubs on a higher location. 
He continued to point out that this condition was determined by the shape of the 
terrain and not formed overnight, so for seven successive generations, members 
of powerful families wore robes decorated with mink fur, but a talented man like 
Feng Tang was not appreciated in his time. In poem no. 4, Zuo Si wrote about 
Yang Xiong, the great writer in early Han dynasty, who was poor, and few people 
came to visit him, but he became one of the major writers of rhyme-prose like 
Sima Xiangru, and his reputation would live forever. Zuo Si first described how 
the rich and powerful lived in big mansions, rode in decorated carriages, and held 
banquets with musicians playing all kinds of instruments, and then turned to the 
quiet and poor dwelling of Yang Xiong as a scholar: 


Quiet was Master Yang's house, 

With no noble carriages before the door. 
In his humble and scanty room, 

He discoursed on the mysterious lore. 
His teachings followed Confucius, 
Xiangru's work he tried to emulate. 
After a hundred generations, 
Everywhere his name will reverberate. 
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Zuo Si wrote a lovely poem on his two daughters, describing their laziness, play- 
fulness, spending more time on makeup and dancing than reading books, but writ- 
ten with a doting father’s love and indulgence. This was the first poem on children 
in classical Chinese literature and demonstrated a tendency in the Wei-Jin period 
for poets to move away from didactic moralism towards interest in lived experi- 
ence in daily life. 

There were a number of other poets, for example Liu Kun (271—318) and Guo 
Pu (276—324), all eminent in their time, and some of their works survive and reach 
the present. Some poets were known as “metaphysical,” for they tended to talk 
about abstract ideas in poetry without much imagery and lyricism, and thus were 
considered “insipid and tasteless.” Sun Chuo (314—371) was their representative, 
but some of his best poems would find natural scenery as symbols for metaphysi- 
cal ideas, and that played a role in the rise of nature or landscape poetry that 
emerged during the Wei-Jin period. The following poem, “Autumn Day,” is Sun 
Chuo’s exemplary work: 


Gloomy and sad is the autumnal day, 

A lonely cloud tossed by the howling wind. 
In the mountains one feels the change of time, 
The traveler sings a ballad to ease his mind. 
A cool wind blows in the thin forest, 

A bitter frost chills the empty vales. 

Drew drops sparkle on courtyard trees, 
Dense foliage from the branches falls. 

I feel sad that mushrooms will soon die, 
And envious that pines are green forever. 
Quietly angling in the wild woods, 

I have no friend from the bustling world. 
With a quiet heart aspiring for the ancients, 
How can it be far from the Hao River! 


As we know, in classical Chinese literature since Song Yu’s time in pre-Qin antiq- 
uity, autumn has always been associated with a sense of sorrow and the change 
from prime to desolation. Sun Chuo used the idea of an “Autumn Day” and its 
associations to express his idea of hiding from the hustle and bustle of the world 
in pursuit of philosophical tranquility. Instead of abstract philosophizing, he 
used images of the seasonal change, a “lonely cloud,” chilly wind, frost, dew 
drops, etc., and in the later lines, he alluded to passages from the Daoist book of 
Zhuangzi and also the Confucian Analects, for “mushrooms” refers to a sentence 
in the Zhuangzi that “mushrooms that grow in the morning do not know the even- 
ing" (Zhuangzi, 1.1), and “pines” refers to Confucius's saying that “When it is 
the coldest time of the year, then you know that pines and cypresses are the last 
to wither” (Analects, ix.28), the same saying Liu Zhen of the “seven masters of 
Jian'an" also alluded to in his poem we discussed earlier. In the last line, Sun 
Chuo referred directly to a famous passage of the Zhuangzi, where the Daoist 
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philosopher debated with his rival Huizi about knowing the happiness of fish. 
We discussed that passage in Chapter 1, and that passage ends with Zhuangzi's 
claim that he knew fish’s happiness under concrete circumstances, that he “knew 
it above the Hao River" (Zhuangzi, “Autumnal water," 17.vii). 


Tao Qian, the Poet of Nature and Country Life 


Of all the poets from that period of time, the most important is unquestionably 
Tao Qian or Tao Yuanming (365-427), whose poetry embodies a major princi- 
ple in Chinese poetics, that is, the use of a simple language with words to imply 
meaning that reaches beyond what the text literally says. He was the first impor- 
tant poet to describe the joy of simple country life, farming, and the unadorned 
beauty of nature. He quit a minor office to live the life of a farmer in a style much 
influenced by Daoist naturalist philosophy. This is clearly expressed in the first 
poem of a group entitled *Retuning to Dwell in My Fields and Gardens": 


In youth, I didn't follow the crowd, 

It's my nature to love the green hills. 

By mischance I fell in the net of dust, 

And wasted my life for thirteen years. 

A fastened bird longs for home grove, 

A stranded fish yearns for old pond. 

I tilled land at the edge of southern moor, 
And returned to my simple home ground. 
My homestead has a couple of acres, 

And eight or nine thatched rooms. 

Elms and willows shade my back eaves, 
Before my hall are peach and plum groves. 
Half-hidden is this village of seclusion, 
From the chimneys a wisp of smoke arises. 
A dog barks in the depth of a small lane, 
A cock crows on top of a mulberry tree. 
No dust soils the pure air within my doors, 
In my bare rooms I find plenty of leisure. 
Too long I have been caged like a prisoner, 
Now at last, I come back to nature. 


The poet declares at the beginning that it was his nature “to love the green hills,” 
that after a misstep into “the net of dust,” 1.e., his career as a low-rank official, 
which he felt was like a prison, compared to a “fastened bird” and a “stranded 
fish,” he was happy finally to “come back to nature,” thus achieving a return to 
nature as “the green hills" as natural environment and to his own natural disposi- 
tion that has always loved life in the countryside. The language of the poem is 
plain and simple, and such stylistic simplicity suits the thematic emphasis on the 
simple life of a farmer in the countryside, with “pure air” in his “bare rooms.” Tao 
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Qian’s back to nature was not just contemplating beautiful scenery as an observer 
from a comfortable physical and aesthetic distance, but as a farmer working in the 
fields and participating in the hard labor as well as the joy of cultivating one’s own 
gardens. In the third poem of the same group, he gave us a vivid description of a 
day’s work planting beans in his field, and there is a clear sense of participation 
not found in many other poems on nature: 


Under the southern hill I planted some beans, 

But bean sprouts are often by weeds overgrown. 

I got up early at dawn to rid the field of weeds, 
And come back carrying my spade under the moon. 
The road is narrow and the shrubs are thick, 

My clothes with chilly nightly dew are soaked. 

I would not mind my clothing get all wet, 

But only my wish will not come to naught. 


Tao Qian’s predilection for the simplicity and purity of nature over a career of an 
official was also beautifully expressed in his rhyme-prose, “On Returning Home,” 
in which he described the joy of rejoining his family after a momentary mistake 
of serving in a minor office, and the pleasure of enjoying a quiet life in his own 
garden and fields. He also wrote the earliest piece of Utopian literature avant la 
lettre in classical Chinese literature, “The Peach Blossoms Spring,” of which the 
preface was a wonderful description of a happy land completely hidden away 
from the banality and suffering of the world, a place of peace, leisure, and simple 
enjoyment of life: 


An expanse of level land with rows and rows of houses. There were fertile 
farm fields, clear ponds, mulberry trees, bamboo groves and the like. Roads 
and thoroughfares crossed one another, and one could hear cocks crowing 
and dogs barking in the neighborhood. Men and women moving around or 
working in the fields all dressed the same way as people outside. The elderly 
and the young enjoyed themselves alike in leisure and contentment. 


That is a world all of its own, accessible through an extremely narrow passage, 
discovered by a fisherman, which is typical of all the paths to Utopia, created 
more than 1,000 years earlier than Thomas More’s well-known work. The Peach 
Blossoms Spring is a world out of this world, an imaginary land of happiness 
frequently referred to in later time by numerous poets and writers in the Chinese 
tradition as well as in the culture of the entire East Asia. 

Tao Qian was also credited with a collection of stories entitled Jn Search of the 
Supernatural, A Sequel, which continues the literary genre of legends and super- 
natural stories from an earlier collection, /n Search of the Supernatural, attributed 
to Gan Bao (7-336), a historian who claimed to write such stories to prove that 
the supernatural was not exactly untrue, while providing a narrative meant to be 
interesting and entertaining. Both Gan Bao's and Tao Qian's collections contain 
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legends and stories about spirits, ghosts, and supernatural powers, which tell us 
about the free imagination and a wide range of interests men of letters held at that 
time. These started the tradition of “small talk” (xiao shuo), a term that was later 
adopted to translate into Chinese the concept of narrative fiction, including short 
stories and novels. 

Poets of the Wei-Jin period and the Northern and the Southern Dynasties, that 
is, roughly from the third to the sixth centuries, had the predilection for a richly 
decorative and elaborate style of writing, represented by Lu Ji and other poets we 
discussed above. Because of that, Tao Qian’s works became conspicuous for the 
lack of a blazing display of rhetorical bravura. Consequently, his poems were not 
appreciated in his own time and even long after, and Tao Qian often expressed his 
loneliness and his desire to find a zhi yin, literally “one who knows the sound,” a 
sympathetic reader who would truly understand and appreciate his work. In the 
following poem, the sense of solitude manifests itself in the images of a “soli- 
tary cloud” and a lonely “bird” that stays in its “old route” despite an unfriendly 
climate: 


All ten thousand creatures have their support, 
Only the solitary cloud floats on its own. 
Fainter and fainter, it dissolves in the sky, 
When would we see its rays before it’s gone? 
The morning glow breaks the lingering mist, 
Flocks of birds start their long flight. 

Slowly a bird soars out of the woods, 

But comes back before it’s twilight. 

It keeps to the old route, knowing well 

From cold and hunger it can’t escape. 

When no one is here to know the sound, 
Why strike a sad note and feel the grief? 


Though the poem ends with a rather sad note that gives up even the attempt “to 
strike a sad note” as nobody is listening, the expression of a lonely but noble 
character has a haunting beauty that makes Tao Qian’s poetry different from his 
contemporaries, waiting for its appreciative reception in the future. Solitude is 
not just the undesirable condition of being isolated from one’s unappreciative 
contemporaries, but is also a deliberate effort to stand aloof, a noble sense of 
being different from those who are still caught in “the net of dust” and “caged like 
a prisoner” in their mindless pursuit of power and wealth. In the well-known fifth 
poem of a group entitled “Drinking Wine,” Tao Qian gave a beautiful expression 
to that sense of solitude with dignity and pride by setting up a contrast between 
the pomposity of the world of power and his deliberate choice of the simple life 
of a recluse: 


I built my humble house in the world of men, 
But there is no noise of carriages and horses. 
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You may ask, sir, how is it possible? 

With the mind aloof, the place will be remote. 
Picking chrysanthemums under the eastern hedge, 
Unawares I catch sight of the southern hills. 

The mountain air is fair in the lovely sunset, 

And flocks of birds are returning to their nests. 
There is a true meaning in all of these, 

But when I try to explain, I forget my words. 


The contrast comes out clearly in the very first line between the poet’s private 
world of a “humble house” and “the world of men,” and he made it clear that 
his private world had “no noise of carriages and horses,” that is, vehicles of the 
rich and powerful. Moreover, the quietness is not so much the result of physical 
distance as a psychological remoteness of “the mind.” The poet then described a 
beautiful sunset with birds flying back to their nests in the mountains, and how 
he found himself speechless in front of the beauty of nature and the truth therein, 
which was ineffable, beyond the power of language. The last two lines allude to a 
famous passage of the Zhuangzi in which the Daoist philosopher states that words 
exist for the sake of meaning, just as a fish trap exists for the fish, so “once you’ve 
got the fish, you forget the trap,” and “once you’ve got the meaning, you forget 
the word.” By forgetting words, therefore, the poet may have got the “true mean- 
ing” of nature in a moment of epiphany at a beautiful sunset, but that meaning 
must remain unexpressed, something intuitively understood at heart but unsaid 
and unsayable in words. In that sense, then, forgetting words is not an indication 
of the poet’s failure to speak, but rather a sign of a deeper understanding as well as 
a different approach to truth, of which its articulation was in suggestive, pregnant 
silence rather than words. 

The idea of meaning reaching out of textual boundaries in suggestive language 
later became a major principle of classical Chinese poetry and aesthetics, and Tao 
Qian was a pioneer in advocating and embodying that principle. For his time and 
even long after, however, his poetry was not fully appreciated, for he was put 
in the middle rank by the critic Zhong Rong (459-518) in his famous Ranking 
of Poetry, and he was not even mentioned by another important critic, Liu Xie 
(465?-522), in his well-known Literary Mind or the Carving of Dragons. Tao 
Qian’s poetry was simply out of tune with most of his contemporaries. It was not 
until the Song dynasty more than 600 years later that Tao Qian eventually found 
his zhi yin, a truly sympathetic reader. Su Shi (1037—1101), the great poet of the 
Song dynasty, made the insightful comment that Tao Qian’s poetic language was 
“dry outside but full of marrow inside, seemingly insipid but actually delectable.” 
That critical judgment represented the maturity of Chinese poetic aesthetics in 
which the principle of indirect expression in simple and suggestive language came 
to be widely acknowledged, and with that acknowledgment since then, Tao Qian 
became one of the greatest poets in the whole history of Chinese literature. 


5 The Rise of Wen or Literature 
The Southern and the Northern Dynasties 


Folksongs from the South and the North 


When the Eastern Jin dynasty set up its capital in the south in 319, the north was 
controlled by the nomadic non-Han tribes who fought among themselves, set up, 
and then toppled 16 kingdoms before they finally congregated under the Northern 
Wei, and then Northern Qi and Northern Zhou. In the south, Eastern Jin ended in 
420 and was followed by the four dynasties of Song, Qi, Liang, and Chen. This 
was a long time of disunion and dynastic changes, known as the period of the 
Southern and the Northern Dynasties, but not without periods of relative stabil- 
ity and pockets of peaceful coexistence. When the Western Jin fell, many literati 
came from the north to join the Eastern Jin in the south, in modern-day Nanjing, 
and they found the region rich with natural resources, much fertile land for agri- 
culture, beautiful sceneries with rivers and lakes, lush green and a great variety 
of trees and plants, and a much more moderate climate than that of the arid north. 
It was during this time that the south of China started to develop economically 
and culturally, and it is interesting to note that when Wang Can, leader of the 
"seven masters of Jian'an," wrote a poem about leaving the north because of the 
devastation of war, as was discussed in the last chapter, he said: “I shall leave the 
central kingdom and hide / Myself among the southern barbarians." If he came 
to the south at this time after a few generations, he would be surprised to find a 
much more developed place, especially along the Yangtze River region, than the 
harsh and war-torn north. Because of the differences in climate and customs, in 
economic, social, and cultural development, the south and the north acquired dif- 
ferent characteristics, which manifested in literary creations with quite different 
styles. Folksongs may offer a good opportunity to understand such north-south 
differences, for in general, love occupies the central place in folksongs from the 
south and is expressed in a passionate, limpid, and elegant language, while folk- 
songs from the north often reflect the harsh and unstable social conditions in a 
style much simpler and more direct. 

Most of the folksongs of this period are preserved in the massive Collection 
of Music Bureau Poetry compiled by the eleventh-century scholar Guo Maoqian 
(1041—1099), for official “Music Bureaus” had been set up to collect folksongs at 
this time, just like in the Han dynasty, and most of the folksongs from this period, 
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particularly from the south, are love songs. This would be a good indication of 
the general condition in the southern states, their urban culture, and the taste of 
their ruling elites. Though these songs are anonymous, composed most likely by 
female singers, or men of middle or lower classes with some schooling, they may 
well have been modified and embellished at the hands of literati poets and there- 
fore are not strictly speaking folksongs. They are divided into two big groups, one 
is known as “Songs of Wu,” which come from the region near Jianye, modern-day 
Nanjing, then capital of the southern dynasties. They often have the voice of a 
female speaker and express the longing for love, such as the following one: 


Tonight my love and I have parted, 
When would our next reunion be? 
Under the lamp is the empty chessboard, 
And no time is set yet for you and me! 


Some of the poems describe the meeting of lovers with candor and vivid and 
slightly erotic imagery: 


At night I didn’t bother to comb my hair, 
But let the silky black on my shoulders fall 
And slip down to reach my lover’s lap, 
For wherever it goes, love touches all. 


As we have seen in the second chapter, anticipating the medieval European 
aubade, some poems in the ancient Book of Poetry speak of the reluctant sep- 
aration of lovers at dawn, when the lovers blame a watchman or a rooster for 
announcing the coming of daybreak. Here is a variation on this theme from the 
“Songs of Wu”: 


Strike out that long crowing rooster 
And that hateful blackbird. 

I'd rather that darkness never break, 
And one night lasts for an entire year. 


Once the lover is gone, she is thinking of him all day, and her heart feels the bit- 
terness of separation in the spring: 


Ever since parting from my love, 
I've never stopped uttering a sigh. 
Just like the neem tree in the spring, 
The bitterness grows as days go by. 


The following poem is more sophisticated for turning absence into an imaginary 
presence. The wind blows into her room and reveals an empty bed; her lover is not 
there, but the moon shines on all people across the distance of 1,000 miles, and in 
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her imagination, the moonlight will be able to carry her love to her absent lover, 
wherever he might be: 


Autumnal wind blows through the window, 
And flutters the gauzy curtain flight. 
Looking up at the moon that shines on all, 
I send my love by its shimmering light. 


Another group of folksongs are called “Western melodies,” songs from the west 
of the southern state, mostly describing scenes in cities along the Yangtze, like 
this one: 


I heard my love is going to Yangzhou, 
I sent him off at the southern hills. 
“Hold my waist with hands and look, 
The waters have stopped flowing.” 


Expression of love in these folksongs often seems to be an illicit love affair and 
unconcerned with social norms or moral principles. The protagonists are either 
lovers in some secret relationship in violation of moral codes of the priggish soci- 
ety, or people meeting by chance in an urban setting and are likely to be vignettes 
of the life of prostitutes and their clients traveling on route for their business. 
This is particularly true of the “Western melodies.” The fact that such illicit love 
could be expressed with candor and openness and became popular and circulat- 
ing widely had surely to do with the social mores of the time, but it also shows 
the undeniable attraction of these folksongs for giving expression to the bold and 
passionate pursuit of love, happiness, and pleasure in a society where people were 
very much limited in making personal choices. Such secret or illicit love, how- 
ever, is often frustrated, unsuccessful, and most of the folksongs describe lovers 
missing one another, waiting for the absent lover, and represent the pain more 
than the joy of love. The basic tone of these folksongs is thus sad and melancholic, 
as is the entire poetic tradition of the Wei-Jin and the Southern and the Northern 
Dynasties. In form, folksongs from the south are short and simple, mostly four 
lines with five characters per line; the language is clear and natural but very often 
playing on puns and homophones as a clever rhetorical device. 

Folksongs from the north display very different characteristics and styles and a 
different way of life from that of the south. If folksongs from the south represent 
an urban culture and mostly sing of love, northern folksongs have a wider scope 
of themes and represent the mobile and militaristic lifestyle of a nomadic people 
on the vast steppes. Its language may be rougher in expression but is forceful with 
a dashing and adventurous spirit. An excellent example is the famous “Chi-le 
Song” that painted in a few broad strokes a grand view of the massive grassland 
in modern-day Inner Mongolia in north China: 


The great Chi-le steppe 
Lies under the Yin Mountains. 
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The sky is like a vaulting yurt 
Covering fields to all corners. 

The sky is so blue, 

The grassland so vast, 

The wind blows over the grazing herds. 


This song was originally in the language of Xianbei and it certainly sounds quite 
different from the southern songs we have seen above. The difference in language 
is clearly expressed in a song that says: 


Looking at the Mengjin River from afar, 
Willow trees are dancing along the bank. 
Iam a fellow from a foreign clan, 

Songs of the Han people I don’t understand. 


Instead of love, a major theme in the northern songs is the militaristic lifestyle. 
In the following song, a young man aspires to be a superb fighter, like a hawk 
among birds: 


A man doesn’t need many companions 
To stand out from the crowd. 

When a hawk swoops down the sky, 
Like waves, all birds will split out. 


With fighting and war, death cannot be far behind. The following poem expresses 
that sense of inevitable death, but almost in a tone of acquiescence, in a matter-of- 
the-fact way as if to accept death in war as some ordinary fact in life: 


Men are pitiful creatures, 

Death they can never neglect. 

Their corpses lying in narrow valleys, 
Their bones have no one to collect. 


Another poem gives expression to an even more extreme militaristic spirit: a man 
loves his weapon more than he loves a young girl: 


I bought a new sword of five feet long, 
At the central beam I hang it on. 
Touching it thrice a day, it’s better 
Than a girl of fifteen years young. 


It was in such a culture that put a high value on the fighting spirit that the best 
work of the northern folksongs was created—the “Poem of Mulan,” which tells 
the wonderful story of a young girl joining the army cross-dressed as a man to 
replace her aging father and proving herself a better fighter than anyone would 
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have expected. The poem begins with Mulan at her loom, worried about her father 
being called to the army, and determined to answer the call herself instead. It con- 
tinues with Mulan leaving her parents and missing their voices in faraway places, 
but the hardship of fighting and war are described in a few memorable lines: 


Across thousands of miles to the battlefield, 
They passed high mountains as quick as birds. 
Northern chill penetrated the metal kits, 

The cold moon shined on iron armors. 
Generals died in the hundred battles, 

The brave ones returned after ten years. 


Having successfully served her country for more than ten years, Mulan did not 
accept the reward of a high-rank office but just asked for a camel to ride home. 
She was not just a brave fighter, but a lofty and caring human being who put a 
greater value on family than power and wealth. Her homecoming is described not 
only as a joyful reunion with her family, but also as a return to her identity as a 
beautiful young woman, to the great surprise of all her fellow soldiers. The ending 
of the poem is beautifully touching: 


Put away my war-time armor, 

And put my old clothes on. 

Combed my cloudy hair at the window, 
Put on makeup with a mirror in front. 

I went out to my fellow soldiers, 

Who were all struck dumb with awe. 
“We fought together for twelve years, 
But never knew that you are a gal!” 

A female rabbit may have dreamy eyes, 
And a male rabbit may run like a dart; 
When the two rabbits go side by side, 
Who is able to tell them apart? 


This extraordinary poem about a woman warrior does not turn the heroine into 
just another fighter, a tough tomboy, but begins with and returns to her female 
identity and even questions gender stereotypes at the very end. The poem may 
have been embellished by some literati poets in the Tang dynasty, but there is no 
question that it came from the north with its fighting spirit during this period of 
time. It has made Mulan a beloved character for many generations of readers and 
remains a classic in Chinese literature. 


Xie Lingyun, Bao Zhao, and Innovations in Poetry 


In the last chapter, we mentioned the “metaphysical poet” Sun Chuo and his use 
of landscape and natural scenery as symbolic of some philosophical ideas. At 
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that time, under the influence of Daoism, a sense of the beauty of nature already 
emerged and scholars like the “seven sages of the bamboo grove” would seek 
beautiful sceneries as their living environment and description of nature and land- 
scape with some symbolic meaning gradually appeared in both poetry and prose. 
We discussed Cao Cao’s poem on the sea as the earliest nature poem in Chinese 
literature and Tao Qian’s poetry on nature and country life as opening a great 
tradition. Tao Qian also has poems with philosophical discussions, but the value 
of his poetry, as we also mentioned, was not recognized in his own time and long 
after. Much better known at the time as the poet of nature and landscape was Xie 
Lingyun (385—433), who was contemporary with Tao Qian but younger. Unlike 
Tao Qian, Xie Lingyun came from an illustrious and rich family and inherited 
an aristocratic title when he was young. He had high political ambitions, but his 
disposition was more suited to poetry than politics, and his frustration in pursu- 
ing a successful political career turned him to nature for consolation and peace of 
mind. With his resources and his literary talent, Xie Lingyun traveled and visited 
beautiful mountains, lakes, and rivers and wrote many poems on nature in an ele- 
gant language and a new, innovative, and sumptuous style. Continuing the works 
of Cao Zhi and Lu Ji as predecessors, Xie Lingyun made a conscious effort to 
embellish the poetic language and complete the transformation of “metaphysical 
poetry" to the poetry on nature and landscape. The pursuit of something new in 
language, in poetic form and vocabulary was clearly manifested in his poems. The 
following are his most famous and much-admired lines, in which he described 
the almost imperceptible seasonal changes, the effect of revitalizing spring, with 
carefully crafted images in neat parallelism: 


Budding warmth drives off the lingering cold, 
Old shadows disappear in the new spring. 
Grass sprouts come up in the clear pond, 

In garden willows different birds are singing. 


In another poem, Xie Lingyun described his pleasure in enjoying himself in beau- 
tiful natural scenery and the change from day to evening: 


It was early when I came out of the valley, 
But it was sunset when I get on the boat. 
The woods are darkened by dim twilight, 
The clouds are hiding the last ray’s note. 


He continued to describe how the lotus and water chestnuts displayed different 
colors and how reeds and long grass were tangled up and supported one another, 
and how he walked through these and found a good rest in his own chamber. 
Then, he emphasized that it was the state of the mind, a mind detached from the 
worries of the busy world, that could find peace in nature and enjoy nature without 
deviating from the way of good living. Xie Lingyun offered this as a lesson for 
people trying to find harmony between man and nature and a way of living well: 
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When the mind is calm, things will be easy, 
With the way of good living no dispute. 
All ye seeking the secret of longevity 

May follow this principle in your pursuit. 


This is rather typical of Xie Lingyun’s poems that display natural sceneries with 
picturesque portrayals in bright colors and clear images, but often follow up with 
some philosophizing, which still shows the trace of “metaphysical poetry.” His 
poetic lines are sometimes too elaborate and used too many learned allusions 
that could obscure the meaning or make the text difficult to understand, and his 
style was considered by many critics as too ornate and flowery, but all in all, Xie 
Lingyun’s works marked the rise of nature poetry as an independent and major 
genre in classical Chinese literature, and his innovative ways of writing on the 
beauty of nature exerted a significant influence on many later poets. 

Many of Xie Lingyun’s contemporaries also wrote poems on nature, includ- 
ing Yan Yanzhi (384-456), whose works represented the tendency of making 
poetry more elaborate and complex in the tradition of Cao Zhi, Lu Ji, Pan Yue, 
and others. Yan Yanzhi’s poetry probably reached the extreme of such a tendency 
and was much admired in his time. He was often mentioned together with Xie 
Lingyun, but his fame declined rapidly later because critics disparaged his fre- 
quent use of archaic and difficult vocabulary, learned allusions, strict but some- 
what forced parallelisms, and complained that his poems were more of a show of 
his learning than a natural expression of thoughts and emotions. 

If Xie Lingyun was an aristocratic poet with an illustrious family background, 
Bao Zhao (414—466), another important poet of this period, came from a humble 
background and often resented the unfair situation he found himself in. In the 
last chapter, we discussed Zuo Si, also a poet from a humble background, whose 
“Poems on Historical Personages” used historical examples to criticize the unfair 
and rigid social system. More than a 100 years later, Bao Zhao’s poems criticized 
the same system that became a serious impediment to men with talents for the 
fulfillment of their hopes and aspirations. Bao Zhao expressed the frustration of a 
talented man in such a situation: 


Pour water on the ground, 

It will flow in every direction. 

Men all have lives, but why 

Should we suffer such depression! 

Let us drink to find solace, 

But holding the cup, it’s hard to sing. 
Our hearts are not wood or stone, 

But we dare not say what we feel within. 


Another poem begins by describing his frustration and anger: 


Facing the plate but unable to eat, 
I beat the pillar with my sword and sigh. 
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How much time a man has for his life, 
How can he trip and bend his wings? 


He continued to suggest that he would “give up the minor office, / And enjoy what 
leisure home brings,” and in the end he realized that this unfair system had always 
been there: “Since time immemorial, all sages are poor, / Let alone us—the hum- 
ble and blunt ones!” The poem suggests that he would find comfort at home with 
his family, but the tone of the entire poem is resentful and plaintive, and the reali- 
zation that “all sages are poor” is another critique of the rigid and unjust system 
that excluded people with talents and abilities. 

Bao Zhao wrote an obviously allegorical poem on plum blossom in praise of 
the poor but worthy scholar, and when asked why of all the trees and plants, he 
would praise the plum alone, he says: “Because it blooms in cold frost, / Bears its 
seed in clear dews, / And charms a spring day in the breeze.” His sympathy was 
always with the poor and the hard-working people. For example, he wrote about 
soldiers garrisoned in the frontiers suffering from cold winter, but determined 
with their loyal and fearless spirit: 


A gusty wind blows against the fortress, 
Sand and gravel are tossed about. 

Horse’s hair shrunk like porcupines, 

One can’t draw the horn-decorated bow. 
Integrity is better seen in dangerous times, 
In chaos the good and loyal ones shine. 
We’ve pledged allegiances to our lord, 
And for our country would willingly die. 


This is a poem Bao Zhao wrote in the tradition of “music bureau” poetry, and with 
lively colors and concrete images and charged with tense emotions, his “music 
bureau” poetry reached a high level of accomplishment. Following Bao Zhao, 
poetry about border garrisons became an important subgenre in Chinese literature. 
He also played a significant role in the development of poetry with seven-charac- 
ter lines, for before him, few seven-character-line poems were successful, but he 
created a new form with seven-character lines mixed with other forms and putting 
alternative rhymes at every two lines rather than one rhyme all the way through, 
thus a more flexible form. In the development of Chinese poetry, we can see the 
gradual transition from the form of four characters per line, mainly in the Book of 
Poetry, to five characters per line during the Han and the Wei-Jin period, and then 
to the seven-character-line poetry, which Cao Zhi composed a few, but Bao Zhao 
now succeeded in making the form a mature and influential one. 


The Luxurious Qi-Liang Style 


The southern dynasty of Qi (479—502) lasted only for about 20 years and was 
followed by the dynasty of Liang (502—557) of about 50 years. Many poets and 
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writers lived through the two dynastic periods and their literary activities and 
writing styles were continuous in both, so the two dynasties are often considered 
together in the history of literature as the Qi-Liang period, though Liang was the 
time when literature was revitalized and most developed during this period. This 
is the time when the prosody of classical Chinese poetry started to be formulated, 
in which Shen Yue (441—513) played the key role in proposing the principles 
of variation of sounds in a poetic line based on the four tones of characters, 
and the counterpoint parallel structure of the two adjacent lines in a couplet. 
Buddhism was thriving during that period and the way monks were chanting 
Buddhist sutras stimulated some scholars to inquire into the tonal qualities of 
the Chinese language. As Chinese is a tonal language, the variation of tones 
constitutes the basis of the musicality of the poetic language, while parallelism is 
also an important feature of Chinese poetry and even literary prose. Shen Yue’s 
argument for metric rules concerning the four tones and the requirement of par- 
allelism in a couplet laid the foundation for the maturity of “regulated verse” in 
the Tang dynasty. 

As a poet, Shen Yue was well known in his time; he contributed to the 
change of rhyme-prose from the descriptive long pieces in Han court literature 
to a more lyrical short form, and his many poems on female beauty influenced 
the shaping of the court style of poetry at the time. Shen Yue’s poems are not 
considered highly accomplished, but his best works express genuine emotions 
gracefully in a simple language, like the following one written when taking 
leave of a friend: 


When we were young, we thought 
Reunion was an easy game. 

But now we both grow old, 

Parting is never the same. 

Don’t take lightly this cup of wine, 
It will be hard to hold it tomorrow. 
Unable to find the way in my dream, 
What can alleviate my sorrow? 


The contrast between youth and old age already expressed the poet’s sad feeling, 
and the idea of diminishing time added a sense of urgency to the sorrow of parting. 
The last two lines alluded to an ancient story, in which a man dreamed of going to 
visit his friend, but he failed because he lost his way at half of his journey. 

The representative poet of the Qi-Liang period is Xie Tiao (464—499), who 
came from the same illustrious family clan as his predecessor Xie Lingyun, but 
unlike Xie Lingyun, he was less ambitious, more cautious, and tired of the cruel 
political strife. Like Xie Lingyun, he also wrote many poems on natural sceneries 
and landscape, and made great efforts to craft his poetic lines with keen observa- 
tions and innovative images. The two Xies are often referred to as the elder and 
the younger, but in many ways, Xie Tiao better integrated his thoughts and feel- 
ings in the description of nature without the vestige of “metaphysical poetry.” He 
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became particularly admired by the great Tang poets Li Bo and Du Fu, and the 
following are several famous lines from his poem, “Looking Back at the Capital 
from the Mountains in the Evening,” which are much admired in later times for 
their wonderful poetic cadence and exemplary parallelisms: 


In the setting sun the palace roofs shine, 
Visible in endless layers, high or low. 
Evening clouds scattered into colorful silk, 
Like a white ribbon the river quietly flows. 
Birds are chirping over the islet in spring, 
On green meadows myriad flowers grow. 


He also wrote poems in the style of “music bureau” poetry, like the following one 
describing a young lady warning her lover not to waste too much time away from 
home: 


Green grass is spreading afield like slender silk, 
And red blossoms on all the trees in full bloom. 
Whether you are coming back or not, 

Flowers will all be gone when you are home. 


Such poems adopted themes of southern folksongs with sophisticated sensibili- 
ties, and they influenced the shaping of jue ju or quatrains in Tang poetry. 

Ho Xun (?-518) was considered similar in style to Xie Tiao, but his poetry has 
its own characteristics. For example, natural scenery in his poems is more of an 
indication of the poetic mood than an objective description of nature. The follow- 
ing is his most famous quatrain, in which he described a lonely traveler's feelings, 
which are not only expressed in the first two lines but also symbolically expressed 
in the nature imagery in the last two lines: 


With a hundred sad thoughts the traveler 
Feels so lonely a thousand miles away. 
The river darkens under a coming rain, 
White waves rise in the wind and sway. 


As we mentioned before, the major genre of descriptive fu or rhyme-prose of 
Han court literature declined during the Wei-Jin and the Southern and Northern 
Dynasties, but a shorter and lyrical form of rhyme-prose emerged and some exem- 
plary works were written by such well-known writers as Wang Can, Cao Zhi, 
Tao Qian, and Bao Zhao. The poet Jiang Yan (444—505) is now mostly remem- 
bered by his two works of rhyme-prose, *On Resentment” and “On Departure,” 
of which the latter is most famous, in which he used imagery of different scenes 
to intensify the sad mood one feels in departure. The following is the beginning of 
the preface to his rhyme-prose “On Departure,” which makes a general claim and 
a description of what sorrow of departure is: 
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What can be more sorrowful / Than taking leave in such dismay! / When the 
places cannot be reached, / More than a thousand miles away. / When sprouts 
are coming up in the spring, / Or the autumnal wind suddenly blows, / The 
traveler's heart is broken / By sadness and a hundred woes. 


He continued to describe different scenes or kinds of departure and the sadness 
people felt, not only travelers and lovers, friends and soldiers, but officials leav- 
ing for another place, assassins leaving for their mission, and he used concrete 
images in a natural setting to enhance the emotional charge, especially spring 
grass or autumnal moon or wind. In the end, he concluded that the sorrow of 
leave-taking was beyond language: “Who can describe the scenes of departure / 
And the feeling at the last time of parting!” The general tone of literature of the 
southern dynasties was a sad one, as literati poets came to realize that sorrow was 
an inalienable part of human life, but it also had a special appeal of an aesthetic 
sensibility and the idea of beauty, and that suffering and the tragic could touch 
people’s hearts more effectively than simple pleasure. Jiang Yan’s two pieces 
of rhyme-prose gave expression to that sense of sorrow in a memorable manner. 

An interesting figure during the Qi-Liang period is Tao Hongjing (456—536), 
a hermit, a Daoist philosopher, and an expert in herbal medicine, who had such 
a high reputation of great learning that emperors wanted his counsel and advice. 
He preferred, however, to be left alone in the mountains rather than serving at the 
royal court. Emperor Gao of Qi sent him an edict to demand his service around 
the year 480, asking him what there was in the mountains that he would not give 
up in exchange for the comfortable life of a royal counselor. Tao Hongjing wrote 
a simple poem in four lines as a reply: 


What is there in these mountains? 
Lots of white clouds on tops so high, 
These I can only enjoy by myself, 
But cannot hand to your majesty. 


The poem is interesting because it completely debunks the common misconcep- 
tion ofthe contrast or opposition between Western individualism and Chinese col- 
lectivism, and gives us an indication of the kind of personal freedom and human 
dignity that we so often identify with a modern and Western sensibility. The lan- 
guage and imagery in this poem are all simple. The immaterial, evaporating white 
clouds serve as an excellent metaphor for the Daoist idea of wu (nothingness) 
or the Buddhist concept of sunyata (emptiness), which the poet as a religious 
hermit understood deeply and valued highly; it is something he knew only he 
himself could appreciate in the mountains, but not in the emperor's court with all 
its pomp and opulence. Though not directly referred to, a passage from the great 
Daoist philosopher Zhuangzi may provide a suitable background for reading this 
poem, as Daoism was most influential on the literati at that time. In the “Autumnal 
Waters" chapter of the Zhuangzi, we find a wonderful story about the Daoist phi- 
losopher. Zhuangzi was angling for fish by the River Pu, and the king of Chu sent 
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two envoys to him and offered him the office of the prime minister. Zhuangzi was 
not interested, and they had the following interesting conversation: 


Zhuangzi held his fishing pole and did not turn to look at the envoys, but he 
asked them: “I heard there is a tortoise for divination in the kingdom of Chu, 
already dead for three thousand years. The king puts it in a bamboo basket 
and covers it with cloth, and stores it up in a shrine of the palace. Now for 
that tortoise, would it prefer being dead and having its bones so revered? Or 
would it rather be alive and wag its tail in the mud?” The two envoys said: “It 
would rather be alive and wag its tail in the mud.” “Then go!” said Zhuangzi. 
"I'd rather wag my tail in the mud.” 

(Zhuangzi, “Autumnal waters,” 17.v) 


Tao Hongjing did not say as much, but the choice he made is clearly the same 
as Zhuangzi’s centuries before him, and recalling that famous Zhuangzi passage 
would greatly enrich our understanding of this poem because in both we feel the 
same sense of pride and human dignity, a sense of spiritual superiority, and the 
value of being left alone with personal choices and individual freedom. 


The Xiao Brothers and the “Palace Style” Poetry 


In the last chapter, we discussed the three Caos in the Wei-Jin period, and it was 
a noticeable phenomenon at the time that an important and powerful family often 
formed the core of a literary group that exerted a great influence on literary activi- 
ties of a certain period. In the period now under discussion, a royal family of the 
Liang dynasty played such a role. Xiao Yan (464—549) became the first emperor 
of Liang in 509, and as Emperor Wu of Liang, he and his three sons were all 
highly talented in poetry, and they not only promoted literature of that period, but 
also influenced later poets and writers. Xiao Yan was a fine musician and wrote 
many poems in imitation of southern folksongs in the style of “music bureau" 
poetry. As we mentioned in the last chapter, Cao Zhi, Lu Ji, and others made 
a conscious effort to embellish the poetic language and changed it into a more 
elegant and specifically literary medium as distinct from the plainer and more 
natural parlance of folksongs. For the development of poetry, that was certainly 
necessary and was indeed an achievement of the Wei-Jin period. With Bao Zhao, 
as we discussed earlier, a new tendency emerged of going back to folksongs and 
integrating their natural tone with the embellished literati poetic language, and 
such a tendency gradually predominated during the Qi-Liang period. This had the 
benefit of rectifying the too elaborate and orate styles and difficult language, and 
ushering in a new type of poetry with rich meaning expressed in accessible lan- 
guage, which was indeed the general tendency of literature of the Liang dynasty. 
In the shaping of that tendency, Xiao Yan and his sons played a significant role. 
Xiao Tong, Crown Prince Zhaoming of Liang (501—531), was Xiao Yan's 
first son, but he died at the early age of 30. In the history of Chinese literature, 
Xiao Tong is important for the compilation of Wex xuan or Selections of Refined 
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Literature, the first general anthology of poetry and literary writings arranged 
according to themes and genres, and he made it very clear in the preface that his 
anthology would not include Confucian classics, Daoist texts, historical records 
or chronicles, for these texts, however important they might otherwise be, are 
not written to display the literary qualities of writing. The sole criterion Xiao 
Tong adopted for selection was strictly aesthetic—he only chose works with ideas 
expressed in beautiful and elegant language, displaying “the splendor of diction.” 
This anthology has a tremendous influence on Chinese literature throughout the 
centuries, and it also demonstrated that literature as a special form of writing 
distinct from other forms on account of its aesthetic function and literary qualities 
was clearly conceptualized at this time. Xiao Tong also edited the first collection 
of Tao Qian’s works, which shows his fine judgment and his discerning eye for 
literary qualities. 

Xiao Gang (503—551) was Xiao Yan’s third son; he was made Crown Prince 
after Xiao Tong’s death, and later became Emperor Jianwen of Liang. Like his 
father and brother, Xiao Gang gathered and patronized a large group of men of 
letters around him and promoted literary activities. His view on literary writing 
was both reflective of his time and influential among his contemporaries, as he 
said in a letter to his son, “the way to establish oneself is different from the way 
of writing. In establishing oneself, the first thing is to behave properly, but in 
writing, one should indulge oneself with no restrains.” This obviously set up an 
aesthetic standard as distinct from the social norm and moral standard, and this 
manifested in his own poetry. He wrote many poems about female beauty with 
vivid and sensual imagery and also poems on natural beauty, and created what 
was later called, disparagingly, “palace style” poetry with implications of amoral 
or even erotic overtones. The following poem by Xiao Gang describing a young 
lady taking a nap is often taken to be a typical example of such “palace style” 
poetry, and unlike earlier similar works, the description in this poem does not use 
indirect metaphors or allusions, but careful observations presented in a natural 
and graceful language: 


Lying down under the northern window, 

The sun still bright on the southern eaves. 
Unhooked the silk curtain and let it fall, 

She put the pipa away with the plectrum. 

Her face lit up when she smiled in her dream, 
Her loosened hair pressed on fallen petals. 
The bamboo mat left its patterns on her wrist, 
Her fragrant sweat wet her red satin robe. 
Don’t mistake this as a scene in a brothel, 
It’s her husband by her side with love. 


Since the Tang dynasty, this poem has often been singled out as representative 
of the “palace style” poetry and criticized for its inappropriateness and its sug- 
gestive language. Traditional criticism on Xiao Gang and “palace style” poetry 
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is, however, hardly justifiable, for many other poets before and after him wrote 
similar poems, some of which are even more explicitly erotic. From a literary 
point of view, this poem has some direct and detailed descriptions of the beauty 
of a woman in sleep and thereby expanded the scope of classical Chinese poetry, 
and there is nothing wrong with that. The last two lines are trying to put some kind 
of a curb to the reader’s potential wild imagination and thus bring the poem back, 
albeit perfunctorily, to some moral ground. The poem’s limitation, particularly 
from our modern perspective, lies in the kind of male voyeurism, a display of 
female beauty for the pleasure of men with power and high social status, but to 
charge Xiao Gang and the “palace style” poetry of moral depravity and eroticism 
is simply overly moralistic and priggish, which is, unfortunately, what we often 
find in traditional criticism. 

In the southern dynasties, the moralistic grip on people’s minds gradually loos- 
ened, the more courageous expression of love in southern folksongs had a remark- 
able influence on literati poets, and an “erotic style” poetry started to appear. Bao 
Zhao already wrote some poems in such a style, and Shen Yue, Xie Tiao, and 
other poets went even further. Let us compare a southern folksong with the “erotic 
style” poems by Shen Yue and Xie Tiao. Here is a folksong from the south: 


Open the window to scoop some moonlight, 
And put out the candle to disrobe in the dusk. 
With a smile behind the gossamer curtains, 
The whole body smells of orchard and musk. 


In this folksong, there is direct mention of the female body and disrobing, and 
in a poem by Xie Tiao, there are these lines: “Singing lightly, the colorful belt 
swings, / With a smile she takes off the silk robe.” Shen Yue went even further in 
the following poem: 


She disrobes without much ado, 

But needs to be led to the bed. 

For fear of being seen by others, 

By the candle her face is blushing red. 


These poems are obviously imitating the southern folksongs, and the implicit or 
explicit eroticism became popular at the time with both the ruling elites and the 
commoners. These “erotic style” poems developed into what was called the “pal- 
ace style” poetry related to Xiao Gang and his court. Shen Yue and Xie Tiao were 
not heavily criticized for their “erotic style" poems, but Xiao Gang, being an 
emperor, was expected by some Confucian commentators to play a leading role 
of moral propriety, not to write love poems. Those moralistic critics could not 
tolerate his direct and vivid descriptions in the poem cited above, especially these 
two lines, “The bamboo mat left its patterns on her white wrist, / Her fragrant 
sweat wet her red satin robe." Such vivid images were simply too much for their 
puritanical and easily excited imagination. Most critics today, however, would 
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find such prudish views ridiculous and would not reject the “palace style” poetry 
as morally inappropriate. 

Xiao Gang’s advocation of “indulging oneself” in writing embodied an aes- 
thetic understanding of literature in the southern dynasties, and that was rein- 
forced by his brother Xiao Yi (508—554), Xiao Yan’s seventh son and the last 
Emperor Yuan of Liang. Xiao Yi was not only a talented poet and writer, but 
also an accomplished painter. He differentiated wen or literary writing from other 
kinds of practical discourses and described what he understood as wen or litera- 
ture: “Reciting and chanting ballads and songs, and feeling reluctant to leave the 
sense of sorrow—and that is literature.” 


Integration of the North and the South 


Since the collapse of the Western Jin in 313 and many literati migrated to the 
south, there was very little to talk about in terms of literary creativity in the north 
for more than 100 years. The incessant conflicts and wars devastated the north 
and there was no social stability until different ethnic minorities were eventually 
unified under the Northern Wei, and especially when Emperor Xiaowen of the 
Northern Wei moved the capital to Loyang in 495 and encouraged Sinicization, 
i.e., assimilating the culture and institutions of the ethnic Han people in the south. 
Gradually some poets and writers emerged in the north towards the late Northern 
Wei period, and works most notable are Li Daoyuan’s (?—527) Annotations on 
the Book of Water Ways and Yang Xuanzhi’s Buddhist Monasteries in Luoyang. 
These are not just geographical books but contain wonderful descriptions of land- 
scape and natural sceneries as well as legends and stories with high literary val- 
ues. The exchange and communication between the north and the south never 
completely stopped, and in the late Northern Wei period, there was an increas- 
ing tendency of integration, in which some well-known southern men of letters 
moved to the north and played a significant role. 

Yu Xin (513—581) was an active member of the group of literary men under 
Xiao Gang’s patronage and wrote many poems in the “palace style” in an embel- 
lished and elaborate language. He was later sent to the north as an envoy, but 
Liang was vanquished by the Western Wei and the capital Jinling, the modern- 
day Nanjing, was captured in 554. Yu Xin was detained in the north and never 
went back. Because of his excellent reputation as a man of letters, however, he 
was treated with respect and appointed to important positions in the Western Wei 
and then the Northern Zhou, but he never forgot his home country and his deep 
sorrow found expressions in his famous rhyme-prose, “Lamenting for the South,” 
and in many of his poems written in his late years in the north. The following is 
an example: 


Though in a high position, my heart 
Suddenly feels sad at midnight. 

The sound of my lute fills the room, 
With books piled in bed by my side. 
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I would rather have a dream of the butterfly, 
But I am no Zhuangzi and can’t be as wise. 

The crescent moon is like the moon in autumn, 
The new autumn is like old ones chilly and cold. 
Dewdrops fall like tears one after another, 
Glowworms fly and send tiny fires flow. 

To know one's fate would make one content, 
But when is the time one doesn't feel sorrow? 


The allusion to Zhuangzi's dream of a butterfly is a familiar one, and the whole 
poem gives expression to his feeling of sorrow and loneliness, missing his home 
and old country despite the “high position" he was given in the north. 

Very similar is the situation of Wang Bao (c. 513—576), who was an important 
writer in the Liang, but when Jinling was taken by the Western Wei, he was cap- 
tured and moved to the north and never returned. Like Yu Xin, he was also well 
respected in the north and was appointed to high positions in the Western Wei and 
then the Northern Zhou, but his sadness of losing his country permeated his writ- 
ings in his late years. The following poem makes his feelings clear: 


Leaves fall down in the autumnal wind, 

The waves remind me of the Dongting Lake. 
Changshan is close to the county of Dai, 
The Yellow River has a line of blockade. 

I feel sad at the music of this alien place, 
Northern songs give me nothing but dismay. 
In the evening I rode on a strong horse, 

But in the northern valley I lost my way. 


Autumn is always related to the feeling of nostalgia and sadness, and when leaves 
were falling in the autumnal wind and rivers were rushing on with dancing waves, 
such northern scenery only made him think of the familiar scene of the Dongting 
Lake in the south. Both Yu Xin and Wang Bao had a great influence on the litera- 
ture of the north, and despite their homesickness and sorrow, they also benefited 
from their experience in the north, which visibly changed the themes and the 
styles of their earlier writing and added certain depth of thought and sensibilities 
to their accomplished literary prowess. The combination of the best of the literary 
styles and qualities of the north and the south expanded the scope of the aesthetic 
potential of poetry and was well prepared for the further development of literature 
in the Tang dynasty. 

Another important figure worth mentioning is Xu Ling (507—583), who, like 
Yu Xin, was a core member of Xiao Gang's literary group and also wrote many 
“palace style" poems and had a high reputation. They were sometimes mentioned 
together as shaping a *Xu-Yu style.” It was under Xiao Gang’s patronage that Xu 
Ling compiled the important poetry anthology, New Songs from the Jade Terrace, 
which contains mainly poems about women and love, but also many important 
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folksongs, including the famous “Poem on Jiao Zhongqing’s Wife," better known 
as “The Peacocks Fly East and South,” which we briefly discussed in Chapter 3. 
Also like Yu Xin, Xu Ling was sent to the Northern Wei as an envoy in 548, but 
was detained and not allowed to go back. Later he became an official in Chen 
dynasty and wrote poems in praise of the beauty of the royal consort of the ruler of 
Chen. His poems on the life of soldiers in the border region have a different style 
of more energetic and forceful dimension, obviously influenced by his experience 
in the north: 


The moon rises to the east of Willow City, 
Thin clouds hide it, but it reappears. 

Wrapped in a faint white ring in the sky, 

It brings up chilly wind blowing far and near. 
The nomad troops have set the towns on fire, 
Barbarian horsemen are running wildly about. 
The general holds his sword and arises, 

At night the soldiers get ready with their bows. 


This poem has a kinetic sense of military actions. The first six lines depict the 
ambience, first the moon and the chilly wind as a natural background, forebod- 
ing heavy rain or a storm, and then enemy movements to the north, building up 
the atmosphere of an imminent war. The weight falls on the last two lines that 
describe the reaction of the general and his soldiers, ending with the soldiers tak- 
ing out their weapons, ready to fight. The poem thus ends with the potentiality of 
war, sacrifice, and probably also victory, and this dynamic structure certainly was 
possible only when Xu Ling lived in the north in a very different situation from 
his earlier life at the court in the south. Poetry on soldiers stationed in border gar- 
risons became a major genre later in the Tang and in other times. 


The Rise of Narrative Fiction 


Narrative fiction in Chinese is called xiao shuo, literally “small talk,” with the 
implication of insignificant and trivial hearsays or strange tales and legends, 
and therefore a mixed genre of a motley of stories. There were of course early 
examples in even pre-Qin texts, but narrative fiction became rather popular dur- 
ing the period of Wei-Jin and the Southern and the Northern Dynasties for sev- 
eral reasons, e.g., the relaxed social environment, the influence of Daoist and 
Buddhist religions, the popular belief in gods, ghosts, immortals, etc. The first 
important collection during the Wei-Jin period is Gan Bao's (7-336) In Search of 
the Supernatural, in which many stories with an element of the strange and the 
unusual are preserved. 

“The Tomb of Three Kings," a famous and dramatic story of revenge, courage, 
trust, and hatred of tyrannical rulers, may offer a good example. The king of Chu 
ordered the best swordsmiths, Gan Jiang and his wife Mo Ye, to make a pair of 
swords, and it took them three years to finish the job, way beyond the time the 
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king allowed them. Gan Jiang knew that the king was to kill him and he took the 
female sword, named after his wife Mo Ye, and presented it to the king. The king 
was very angry and he had Gan Jiang executed. Years later, when their son, Chi, 
grew up, Mo Ye told him about his father’s death, and Chi took the male sword, 
named after his father Gan Jiang, and vowed to avenge his father’s death. The 
king had a dream in which a young man vowed to avenge his father, so he offered 
a bounty to hunt the young man down. Chi was forced to hide in a mountain and 
wept bitterly. What happens next is incredibly dramatic and described in a memo- 
rable manner: 


A man saw him and asked: “You are a young man, why are you weeping so 
bitterly?” He answered: “I am the son of Gan Jiang and Mo Ye. The king 
of Chu killed my father, and I want revenge.” The man said: “I heard the 
king is paying a thousand gold coins for your head. Give me your head and 
the sword, and I will take revenge on your behalf.” The son said, “That’s 
my luck!” So he killed himself, held up his own head and the sword to the 
man with his two hands, standing there up straight. The man said, “I will not 
betray you.” Then the corpse fell down to the ground. 


The man took Chi’s head to the king and the king was very pleased. He told the 
king that “This is the head of a brave man; it should be boiled in a big cauldron.” 
The king agreed and Chi’s head was thrown into a big cauldron. What follows is 
amazing and described in a simple but powerful language: 


Having been boiled for three days and three nights, the head still did not 
break up. It bounced above the boiling water and stared with an angry look. 
The man said: “The young man’s head does not break up, please, your maj- 
esty, go to take a close look, and then it will definitely decompose.” The king 
went up to see, and the man cut the king’s head with the sword. The king’s 
head fell into the boiling water, the man then cut his own head and it also fell 
into the boiling water. All three heads decomposed and it was impossible to 
tell them apart. So they divided the boiled waters and the decomposed heads 
and buried them in a grave known as the Tomb of Three Kings. 


Gan Jiang and Mo Ye as excellent swordsmiths were mentioned in some pre-Qin 
texts and therefore might have certain historical veracity, and their names became, 
like Excalibur in the Arthurian legend, synonymous with the best magic swords, 
but it was in Gan Bao’s version that this ancient Chinese legend became a fantas- 
tic story of revenge against a cruel tyrant. We are struck by the descriptions of Chi 
having such trust in a total stranger, holding his own head and his sword with two 
hands after he had committed suicide, standing upright, his head bouncing out the 
boiling water with an angry look, and the trusted assassin cutting the king’s head 
and his own by the cauldron—all these not only present vivid and fantastic images 
in extraordinary imagination, but also touch the reader deeply with the power of a 
heroic spirit, trust, and the hatred of tyranny. 
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There are many other collections during this period, including Records of Sorted 
Matters, an early compilation of natural and geographical wonders, myths, legends, 
and strange stories by Zhang Hua, whose poetry we discussed in the last chapter; 
Miscellaneous Records of the Western Capital by Ge Hong (283-343), a book of 
legends and stories of the Western Han dynasty, in which many stories became 
extremely popular in later time, for example, the story of the beautiful court lady 
Wang Zhaojun, who, unlike all the other royal concubines, refused to bribe the 
painter Mao Yanshou, and as a result her beauty was not recognized till she was 
sent to the north to marry a Xiongnu prince; and the love story of the Han dynasty 
poet Sima Xiangru and his wife Zhuo Wenjun, etc; Records of Lost Works by 
Wang Jia (?-390); and In Search of the Supernatural, A Sequel, attributed to Tao 
Qian. The best works in the genre of strange and supernatural stories have complete 
storylines presented with vivid imagery in a simple and forceful language, and they 
paved the way for the further development of fiction in Tang dynasty romances. 

A very well-known work is New Account of Tales of the World compiled by 
Liu Yiging (403—444), a book of anecdotes and character sketches of men of 
letters and famous people, their witty sayings or conversations, their behavior 
and deeds, covering the time from Eastern Han to Eastern Jin, roughly from the 
second to the fourth centuries. The interest of these anecdotes and records lies in 
presenting a kind of unrestrained spirit, the virtues or characteristics of their dis- 
positions and actions, and a sense of culture. For example, here is a passage about 
two different characters: 


When Guan Ning and Hua Xin were tilling the soil together in the vegetable 
garden, they saw a piece of gold. Guan continued digging with his spade, 
treating the gold no different from a piece of tile or pebble, but Hua took it up 
and threw it aside. Again when they were reading together, someone passed 
by the front gate riding in a chariot with a canopy, Guan continued reading, 
but Hua put down his book and went out to watch. Guan Ning cut their seat- 
ing mat and separated their seats, saying, “You are not my friend.” 


By contrasting the way Guan Ning and Hua Xin behaved, this anecdote depicts 
Guan Ning as a better person who does not care about wealth or status. It is often 
through such short passages that the image of a person with a unique personality 
emerges. Sometimes, it is a subtle sense of culture that is expressed in an anecdote 
or portraiture. For example: 


Wang Ziyou once lived temporarily in someone's empty house, and he 
ordered some bamboo be planted. A man asked him, *Why bother with this 
as you are staying here just temporarily?" Wang pondered for a long while 
and then said, pointing at the bamboo, “How can one day pass without this 
gentleman?" 


Being evergreen with a hard stem and always standing upright, bamboo had long 
been a symbol of moral integrity and unbending courage and become a favorite 
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with Chinese literati. Wang Ziyou is here depicted as a man of culture who cannot 
let one day pass without having bamboo around him. Like the evergreen pine tree, 
the plum flower that blossoms in cold winter, the orchid, or the chrysanthemum 
that was Tao Qian’s favorite, bamboo had acquired the meaning of a cultural icon 
in the Chinese tradition, often featured in Chinese poems as well as in paintings. 
Indeed, nature itself often took on some meaning for a sensitive mind to savor its 
implications, and there are many examples of this kind of human-nature relation- 
ship in this book, like the following passage: 


Wang Zijing said: “Walking along the Shanyin road, there are so many 
mountains and rivers setting off their beauty one after another that one hardly 
has time to take them all in. If it is between autumn and winter, the sceneries 
are particularly unforgettable." 


The language of the New Account of Tales of the World 1s concise and richly 
meaningful, and reading the work, many different characters appear in front of the 
reader's inner eyes as if they were alive. This work has an enduring influence not 
only on later stories and novels but also on many dramatic works that draw on it 
for plots and characterizations. 


The Thriving of Literary Criticism 


As we already mentioned several times, the period of the Wei-Jin and the 
Southern and the Northern Dynasties witnessed the rise of the notion of wen as 
an aesthetic concept, similar to what we understand in modern times as literature, 
that is, texts, mostly written, composed for the purpose of producing aesthetic 
pleasure through the artistic use of language—not the pleasure of simple happi- 
ness or satisfaction, but rather a gratification and a pleasurable sensation often 
combined with the articulation of feelings of sadness, nostalgia, longing, sorrow, 
aspiration, and other complex emotions. That concept certainly underpinned Xiao 
Tong's Selections of Refined Literature, which includes only works that display 
“the splendor of diction,” and Xu Ling's New Songs from the Jade Terrace, which 
preserves many ancient songs as well as “palace style" poetry of his time. These 
specifically literary anthologies clearly indicate the maturity of the concept of 
literature, and with poets, writers, and critics of this period, the concept of wen or 
literature became self-conscious and manifested in many works that demonstrated 
the thriving of traditional Chinese literary criticism. 

In Chapter 1, we discussed the Chinese concept of poetry as the expression of 
one's intent and emotions, and such expressions were considered not just articu- 
lation of personal feelings but a reflection of the mores and the social condition 
as a whole, and therefore the office of “music bureau" was set up since the Han 
dynasty to collect folksongs as a way for the ruling elites to know the general 
condition of the society at the time. Such a concept of poetry was not separate 
from politics and governance, and as we discussed in Chapter 2, Confucian com- 
mentators treated the Book of Poetry not as a literary anthology, but as a canonical 
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work for teaching moral and political values, and their allegorical interpretations 
tried to turn all the poems, particularly love poems, into some kind of didactic tool 
far from what the text literally says. It was in the Wei-Jin period that we started 
to see the concept of literature as different and independent from the moral and 
social functions of poetry in the Han commentary tradition. During the Southern 
and the Northern Dynasties, folksongs were appreciated by the literati poets for 
the natural expression of feelings, particularly of love, and became models for 
many poets to imitate. 

As we mentioned in the last chapter, in his “Treatise on Writing,” which is the 
first piece specifically dedicated to Chinese literary criticism, Cao Pi put literary 
writing in a very high position when he says, “Writing is the great affair of manag- 
ing a state and the wonderful business to achieve immortality.” He held writing 
above "glory and pleasure" and argued that by creating great works of literature, 
ancient writers “have their names and reputation reach posterity without having 
to depend on a fine historian's records or the authority of high positions." Such an 
argument certainly helped promote literature at the time. Continuing in this trend 
of reflecting on literary writing, Lu Ji's Wen fu or Rhyme-prose on Literature is 
another important work further exploring the creative process with insights and 
psychological depth, based on the author's own experience as well as the works of 
his predecessors. In this work, Lu Ji famously said that “poetry relies on feelings 
in theme and manifests in brilliant diction." This puts emphasis on the expression 
of feelings as the defining character of poetry over its social function. 

We already discussed the Xiao brothers and their contributions to poetry and 
mentioned Xiao Tong as Crown Prince of Liang using literary qualities as the sole 
criterion in compiling the influential anthology, Selections of Refined Literature. 
The other two brothers, Xiao Gang as Emperor Jianwen of Liang and Xiao Yi 
as Emperor Yuan of Liang, though both were not successful as political figures, 
as leading figures on the literary scene, they greatly promoted literature at the 
time, and their views on literature all had valuable insights. Xiao Gang separated 
literature from the practical function of Confucian classics or historical books, 
and he clearly opposed the imitation of the Confucian classics. As we mentioned 
above, he advocated the idea of literary writing as free and natural expression of 
one's feelings, that “in writing, one should indulge oneself with no restrains." 
Xiao Yi differentiated poets from Confucian scholars, and also literary writing 
from practical discourse. He defined literature as writing that *must have words as 
colorful as rich silk, rhythm as delightful and melodious as music, speech subtle 
and condense, and expressions as moving as to set the heart to dance and swing." 
The Xiao brothers thus represented the view of literature that had become self- 
conscious and independent from either the Confucian moralistic tradition or the 
practical use of writing for purposes other than aesthetic and artistic. 

The major critical work of the period, and the most systematic and compre- 
hensive discussion of literary writings in traditional Chinese criticism, is The 
Literary Mind or the Carving of Dragons by Liu Xie (465—520). Like Cao Pi, Liu 
Xie also elevated wen or literature to a very high status. “Great is the virtue of 
writing (wen)!” says Liu Xie, because wen was “born together with heaven and 
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earth.” The Chinese word wen has multiple meanings; its etymological meaning is 
crisscross, from which it comes to mean pattern, design, form, writing, and even 
culture. Taking advantage of the polysemy of wen, Liu Xie continued to describe 
how nature itself manifested in wen or beautiful forms or patterns: “The dark blue 
of heaven and the yellow of earth began the blending of all colors; their square 
and spheric forms started the differentiation of all shapes,” says Liu Xie. “Like a 
pair of holed disks of jade, the sun and the moon exhibit images attached to the 
sky; displaying beautiful sceneries, mountains and rivers mark the contours of the 
land. This is indeed the writing (wen) of dao.” In this argument, writing ultimately 
comes from dao, which is the origin of all things, and just as the sun and the 
moon, mountains, and rivers all display beautiful patterns in nature, literary writ- 
ing is also the manifestation of dao in all its beauty and elegance. Liu Xie’s argu- 
ment well reflected what the poets, writers, and critics thought of wen or literature 
during the Southern and the Northern Dynasties, and he borrowed the authority of 
nature or cosmos to enhance the status of literary writing. 

In the Literary Mind or the Carving of Dragons, Liu Xie discussed many aspects 
of literary creativity, including what would be understood as imagination in mod- 
ern times. In the chapter on “Miraculous Ideas,” he described the poet’s ability to 
“touch things of a thousand years ago” and to “see all ten thousand miles” without 
physically being there, and before the poet’s eyes “wind and clouds unfold their 
shapes and colors.” In other words, the poet is able to imagine what is absent so 
vividly that those things would appear as though they were right in front of one’s 
eyes. He also talked about the distance between the poet’s initial conception and 
the final product. In a highly poetic language, he described how the poet may feel 
the potential of the literary conception and be filled with confidence: 


In climbing up a mountain, your emotions seem to fill the mountain, and in 
looking at the sea, your ideas seem to be full as the sea, and you feel you have 
so much talent that you can ride the wind and fly with the clouds. 


When the writing is done, however, the actual work may turn out to be “only half 
of what you first conceived.” The reason, says Liu Xie, is the distance between 
conception and execution: “Ideas can fly in the air and may easily look extraor- 
dinary, but words are down to earth and difficult to be truly marvelous.” He dis- 
cussed many critical ideas important in literary studies, but his overall concept 
of literature had a conservative bent as he proposed the Confucian classics as the 
model of literary writing, even though his discussion of many other issues was 
not restricted to a Confucian model, and his view of literature was quite differ- 
ent from the moralistic and utilitarian idea of using literature as a means to teach 
Confucian values. All in all, the Literary Mind is a great work that indicated that 
in the period of the Wei-Jin and the Southern and the Northern Dynasties, Chinese 
literary criticism became mature and produced important insights on the issues of 
literary creation, literary history, imagination, style, and many other aspects of the 
writing of literature. 
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Zhong Rong’s (c. 468—518) Ranking of Poetry is another important work in 
literary criticism, but unlike Liu Xie, Zhong Rong’s understanding of poetry is 
completely free from the influence of Confucian didactic and moralistic tradition. 
“Things are moved by the change of seasons, and human beings are touched by 
the change of things,” he started the preface to Ranking of Poetry by articulating 
the idea that poetry is human response to the change of things in nature and in 
life. “When human nature and feelings are moved and touched, they would take 
shape in dancing and singing.” This may sound similar to what we saw in the 
“Great Preface” to the Book of Poetry, discussed in Chapter 2, but Zhong Rong 
completely ignored the moralistic ideas in the Confucian commentary tradition 
by emphasizing emotional intensity, the brilliance of language, and an elegant 
style of loftiness and clarity. He holds poetry as the most powerful response to all 
situations when he claims that “Nothing is remotely like poetry when it comes to 
move heaven and earth and to touch gods and the spirits.” In line with the already 
widely realized idea in his time that poetry of sorrow and suffering touches peo- 
ple’s hearts more effectively than other kinds of writings, he declares that “In giv- 
ing one peace of mind despite frustration and poverty, and in alleviating boredom 
during times of solitude and isolation, nothing is better than poetry.” 

In the Ranking of Poetry, Zhong Rong put 120 poets into three ranks and gave 
his brief comment and verdict on each of them. Though some of his comments 
sound insightful and had a remarkable influence in later times, ranking is ulti- 
mately subjective, and this kind of evaluation exercise is necessarily limited and 
bound to fail in some cases. For example, he put Cao Cao in the lower rank and 
Tao Qian and Bao Zhao in the middle rank, but all these poets became much 
more appreciated in later times, and he is often criticized for such failure in judg- 
ment. Though value judgment is always important in literary criticism, no other 
such ranking of poets or poetry followed in Zhong Rong’s steps in the Chinese 
critical tradition. Because Zhong Rong’s work is the earliest of its kind, however, 
Ranking of Poetry is later acknowledged to be the first to start the rich tradition 
of shi hua, literally “talk on poetry,” which has many works later in the history of 
Chinese literary criticism. 


6 The Splendor of Poetry 
From the Early to the High Tang Period 


From Sui to the Early Tang 


The long disunion of more than 270 years ended when the Sui dynasty unified 
China in 589, but just like the Qin dynasty was short-lived and followed by the 
long reign of the Han, Sui was also short-lived and was replaced by the Tang 
dynasty in 618, which developed into a great empire in Chinese history for nearly 
three centuries. On the literary scene, the few poets of the Sui dynasty, e.g., Lu 
Sidao (535—586) and Xue Daoheng (540—609), already had their reputation estab- 
lished before the Sui and they mostly followed the sumptuous poetic style of the 
Qi-Liang period. Yang Su (544—606) was an exception because he did not imitate 
the southern poets and wrote poems with a typically northern character of plain- 
ness and directness, even though somewhat less refined. Culturally and politically 
speaking, the Sui dynasty accomplished one thing extremely important, namely, 
the institutionalization of imperial examinations in the year 605, which started a 
long tradition of civil administrations in China. Since the Han dynasty, one big 
social problem had been the dominance of powerful aristocratic family clans in 
politics and every other aspect of social life. The civil examination system that 
was started in Sui and continued in Tang gave the middle and lower classes social 
mobility and created opportunities for the talented ones among them to participate 
in political and cultural activities with aspiration and enthusiasm, thus further 
weakening the aristocratic families and their monopoly of power. Through civil 
examinations, the Chinese empire was able to build up a civil service system 
based on meritocracy and create a class of literati-officials appointed by the cen- 
tral government to be magistrates on different levels, who shared the same knowl- 
edge background and effectively strengthened the central rule of the emperor 
and the court. That system made learning and knowledge highly respectable and 
accorded great values to wen or literary culture, and it fostered among men of let- 
ters a positive, aspiring, and robust attitude towards the prospect in life. During 
the Tang, there were other ways for men of letters to achieve their ambitions and 
participate in the political system in addition to examinations. For example, they 
could find influential officials to recommend them to the royal court or to serve 
under important regional or local authorities. All these created a relatively open 
and encouraging social environment favorable for the thriving of literature. 
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The civil examination system had influence not only in China but in East Asia 
at large. Not only were numerous school districts set up across the Tang Empire 
to prepare young scholars for examinations, but more than 8,000 young men from 
the Korean Peninsula and other neighboring countries came to study in China in 
the capital city of Chang'an. Korea adopted a similar examination system, while 
Japan, though with a very different social system, sent emissaries and students to 
Tang China dozens of times and brought back books and other valuables from 
China, including Confucian classics, the Daoist canon, and Buddhist sutras. The 
Tang empire did not have a single ideological orthodoxy and the relatively open 
and relaxed social environment made it possible for literature and arts, including 
dance, music, painting, calligraphy, and sculpture in Buddhist temples, all devel- 
oped to a remarkably high level. 

Soon after the unification of the land under the reign of Tang, the increase of 
population and arable land, and the rapid economic growth provided the society 
with stability and prosperity, and made the Tang empire a great power in Asia with 
a huge territory and strong military force. The royal Li family had some kinship 
relations with the non-Han ethnic minority in the north, so the rulers of Tang were 
open to different ethnic and cultural identities, which helped the integration of the 
north and the south and gave rise to one of the greatest periods of classical Chinese 
literature. In Tang poetry and other literary forms, for example, a “green-eyed 
foreign monk" and other non-Chinese figures often appear, and their different cus- 
toms and lifestyles, their music and dance, and their cultural traits left marks on 
the open and inclusive Chinese culture, added to its colors, and enriched it. 

Like in the Southern dynasties, the royal court in early Tang patronized poets 
and writers and produced a court literature influenced by the Qi-Liang style. 
Notable court poets in early Tang included Yu Shinan (c. 558-c. 638), Shangguan 
Yi (c. 608—664), Du Shenyan (c. 645—708), Shen Quanqi (c. 656-713), and Song 
Zhiwen (c. 656—c. 713), who were not all appointed in high positions, but they 
composed poems in praise of imperial glory and for royal entertainment. Their 
real significant contribution was the further development of prosodic rules that 
helped the maturity of lü shi or “regulated verse,” which became the major form 
of classical Chinese poetry since Tang. Shangguan Yi proposed “six parallelisms" 
and "eight parallelisms," which further developed the parallel theory from the 
connection of words to that of adjacent lines. Many of the poems by these poets 
already perfectly conform to the required prosodic rules, and the following five- 
character-line poem by Du Shenyan is exemplary: 


It is officials as obligatory travelers 

Who may startle at season's change. 

Morning glow rises to brighten up the sea, 

By the river spring perches on a willow branch. 
The pleasant warmth urges the orioles to sing, 
And green duckweed flash in the sun's ray. 
Suddenly I heard an ancient song, and tears 
Wet my robe when I think of home so far away. 
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As we discussed in the last chapter, Shen Yue proposed the theory of the varia- 
tion of four tones in a poetic couplet, and since then, the formal complication of 
prosody gradually developed and reached the perfection of the regulated verse 
during the Tang. A typical poem in regulated verse has eight lines, with five or 
seven characters per line, and the eight lines are divided into four couplets. All the 
lines must conform to the required tonal variation, that 1s, each character in the 
first line of a couplet must be parallel or antithetical in tone to its counterpart in 
the next line. In addition to tonal contrast, the middle two couplets must be strictly 
parallel or antithetical in meaning, grammatical category, etc., but the first and the 
last couplets, i.e., the beginning two lines and the ending two lines, do not have to 
conform to such a strict rule. Let us look at a poem in seven-character lines by Du 
Fu (712-770), generally considered to be the greatest Chinese poet, his “Climbing 
Up the High Terrace" is a famous poem and is unusual in having strict parallelism 
in every couplet, including the beginning and the ending ones, which may give 
us an idea of the importance of parallel structure in regulated verse in classical 
Chinese poetry: 


The wind is strong, the sky high, sadly the gibbons are crying, 

The islets are clear, the sands white, in circles the birds are flying. 
Boundless forests shed their leaves swirling and rustling down, 

The endless river flows with waves rolling and running near. 

Ten thousand miles, in sorrowful autumn, often as a wanderer I sigh, 
A hundred years, old and sick, alone up the high terrace I climb. 

In misery and hardships, I hate to see my hair turning all white, 
Feeling unwell and down, I have lately abstained from wine. 


The translation above stays as close as possible to the original word order so as to 
show the strict parallelism in every line, thus “the wind is strong” and "the islets 
are clear," “the sky high" and “the sands white,” “the gibbons are crying" and 
“the birds are flying,” “boundless forests" and "the endless river,” “ten thousand 
miles” and “a hundred years,” “in misery and hardships” and “feeling unwell and 
down,” etc.—all these form a strict counterpoint parallelism and each word is 
in contrast to its counterpart in meaning, grammatical category, and particularly 
tone. Du Fu is a master of this highly demanding form, but the early Tang court 
poets already perfected such parallel structures in their poems and marked the 
establishment of regulated verse as a major poetic form. 

There were of course other poets outside the court circle, and the most well 
known among them in early Tang is Wang Ji (589—644), who experienced the 
dynastic change from Sui to Tang and eventually retired to a mountain village 
to live the life of a recluse. “Looking in the Wildness” is his most representative 
work: 


Looking out on the eastern hill at dusk, 
Where would be the place I should go? 
All the trees look gloomy with colors of autumn, 
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All the mountains are dim in the evening glow. 
The cowherd is driving his cattle home, 

The hunter with his game now returns. 
Around me there is no one I know, 

I sing to those who had gathered ferns. 


The last line contains an allusion to Bo Yi and Shu Qi, two famous hermits in 
Chinese antiquity, who were brothers living in the Shang dynasty, to which they 
had pledged their allegiance. They refused to eat millets under the rule of the new 
dynasty of Zhou, so they retired to the Shouyang mountains and gathered ferns 
for food, but they eventually died of starvation. They were highly respected as 
morally lofty characters and models of recluse, often referred to or alluded to in 
Chinese literature. 


The Four Distinguished Poets of the Early Tang 


Unlike the court poets who held high positions and wrote poems to sing the praise 
of the imperial grandeur and glory, there were other poets with literary talents but 
unsuccessful careers, and their experience of hardships in life made their works 
different and started to change poetry out of the Qi-Liang style. Four of such poets 
stood out and were known as the “four distinguished poets of the early Tang"—Lu 
Zhaolin, Luo Binwang, Yang Jiong, and Wang Bo, who were all well known for 
their longer poems that continued the tradition of lyrical songs during the Qi-Liang 
period and assimilated the scope and style of descriptive rhyme-prose on capital 
cities. Lu Zhaolin (c. 634—c. 680) has a long poem in seven-character lines on 
Chang'an, the capital, in which he drew a vivid picture of the wealth, power, and 
grandeur of the city, but brought all these at the end into contrast with the image 
of a lonely hermit dwelling in a nearby mountain, thus creating dramatic tension 
in the descriptive poem. Luo Binwang (c. 638—?) wrote a similar and equally 
well-known work on the capital city, and also some fine regulated verses. He was 
jailed once for his many remonstrations with the court, which had made the Royal 
Consort and later Empress Wu Zhao angry, and his poem “On a Cicada from Jail” 
is a fine example of the so-called “object poetry," which explores the symbolic 
values of the object described to express the poet's thoughts and feelings: 


The cicada is singing in the autumn, 

The prisoner is thinking of home. 

How sad the one like fine black hair 

Is singing to a white-haired one. 

Heavy dew has blocked its way to fly close, 
Its voice in the wind is easily drowned. 

No one believes my noble intent; oh where 
The one who speaks for me can be found? 


The cicada is black and has a pair of almost transparent wings. In the time of the 
kingdom of Wei, some palace ladies had their hair done in multiple layers of thin 
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locks and it was called a “cicada wing” style. In this poem, “the one like fine black 
hair” refers to a cicada, and the poet feels sad that it is singing to a prisoner with 
white hair. Not only is the cicada barred by the heavy dew from flying close, but 
its muffled voice implies that the wrongly accused prisoner has no way to have 
his plea for justice heard. In the past, “object poetry” was often descriptive and 
cleverly playful, but Luo Binwang injected his deep sorrow and reflections on his 
fate in this famous poem in regulated verse. 

Yang Jiong's (650—693) poems are almost all five-character-line regulated 
verses, of which a well-known one speaks of a soldier's desire to fight for the 
country and thus opens up a new area of topics and themes in Tang poetry, devel- 
oped further as poetry on the frontiers. Yang Jiong wrote: 


The capital to the west is lit up by balefires, 

My heart feels the beat and rage of war. 

The general takes leave from the Phoenix Hall, 
Around Dragon City iron-clad horses charge forth. 
Snow melts and dims the colors of our flags, 

And the drum's beat is muffled by the wind. 

I'd rather serve as a petty officer 

Than one with just a bookish mind. 


Wang Bo (650—676) is the youngest of the “four distinguished poets of the early 
Tang" and died rather young; he is also the best known of the four for his accom- 
plishments in several genres. His “Preface to the Poem at the Farewell Banquet 
in Prince Teng's Pavilion" is an exemplary piece of parallel prose, of which some 
lines are known to almost all educated Chinese readers, like these ones: “The 
glowing clouds at sunset fly away with a lonely egret, / The autumnal waters 
merge with the broad sky in one fading color." This preface is probably more 
famous than the poem itself, but in fact Wang Bo's poem on the banquet at Prince 
Teng's Pavilion admirably expressed in a condensed form what he wrote about 
in the preface: 


Prince Teng's tall pavilion towers over the river's islet, 

Where dancers with jade pendants have long stopped singing. 
Clouds at dawn fly over the painted beams from the southern river, 
And beaded curtains at dusk roll over western hills’ rain. 

Day in and day out idle clouds cast shadows over the tranquil pond, 
How many autumns have passed with things changed again? 
Where is now the Prince of these high towers? 

Only the river outside the terrace still flows in vain. 


In both the preface and the poem, Wang Bo showed his perfect command of a 
melodious and effective poetic language that is rich, suggestive, and new with 
energy and passion, showing the remarkable progress the “four distinguished 
poets" made in giving the poetry of Tang its own voice. They always tried to find 
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new ways to express their ideas and emotions, for example, in a poem sending 
off a friend from Chang’an, Wang Bo changed the usual plaintive tone in many 
such poems and presented a rather different attitude. Instead of shedding tears and 
feeling sad at departure, the poet puts emphasis on the spirit of friendship that 
connects people wherever they may be: 


The city turrets are buttressed by the three districts of Qin, 

From here we can look at the five ports on the river afar. 

Now we take leave from one another because as officials 

We are fellow travelers always appointed to places apart. 
Friends are always friends wherever they go within the four seas, 
And like neighbors, though dwell at the world’s end they may. 
Let’s not behave like those youngsters who would shed tears 

At a crossroads when they need to go their separate ways. 


The philosophical view towards departure and the positive and robust attitude are 
all characteristic of the “four distinguished poets of the early Tang,” whose inno- 
vations in both thematic scope and formal perfection marked the beginning of a 
great tradition, the tradition of Tang poetry. 


Out of the Shadow of the Southern Dynasties 


For the literature of the Tang dynasty to establish its own identity, it had to distin- 
guish itself from the literature of the previous generations, especially the poetry 
of the Qi-Liang period. The “four distinguished poets of the early Tang” already 
started to widen the scope of themes and sought new ways of expression differ- 
ent from the early Tang court literature still influenced by the Qi-Liang style, and 
some other poets also sought to change the style and language even when writing 
on themes similar to those of the poetry of the Southern dynasties. For example, 
Liu Xiyi (c. 651—c. 680), a talented young poet, often wrote about women and 
spring, a familiar theme in “palace style” poetry, but he tried to make innovative 
changes and express ideas with universal applicability, like the following lines: 


East of Luoyang city peach and plum flowers 

Are swirling down, but where are they bound? 

A girl in Luoyang is as beautiful as a flower, 

She sighs when petals are falling to the ground. 
When fallen, flowers would lose their color this year, 
But when in full bloom next year, who would be here? 
We’ve seen pines and firs cut down as firewood, 
And mulberry fields sunk into the sea for good. 

In the east of Luoyang, people of the past are gone, 
People of today still see wind blowing flowers down. 
Year in and year out flowers all look similar, 

But people are not the same year after last year. 
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The poem laments the passing of spring and the falling of flowers, but it relates 
to a universal theme of the mutability of all things and human mortality. Another 
example is the well-known poem, “A Moonlit Night with the River and Flowers 
in Spring,” by Zhang Ruoxu (c. 660—c. 720). Very little is known about this poet 
and only two of his poems survive today, but this one particular poem made him 
forever famous in the history of Chinese literature. The following is the first part 
of *A Moonlit Night with the River and Flowers in Spring": 


Waters in the spring river are one with the sea, 

And from the sea the moon rises with the evening tide. 
Moving along with the waves for thousands of miles, 

The moon is shining on every river clear and bright! 

The meandering river circles round flowery banks, 

Moonlit flowers all look twinkling with an icy sheen; 

In the air the frost flies quietly and cannot be felt, 

The white sands on the river shores can hardly be seen. 

The river and the sky are of one color without a single dust, 
How bright the moon is, how lonely and high in the sky! 
Who was the one who first looked at the moon by the river? 
When did the river moon on a human being first shine? 
Humans come and go one generation after another, 

And look at the same moon on the river year after year. 

I know not for whom the river and the moon still await, 
But only see the great Yangtze sending the waters away. 

A thin white cloud flies leisurely and is finally gone, 
Leaving me alone with deep sorrow on the waterfront. 


The theme of this poem is an old one in “music bureau" poetry of the Southern 
dynasties, but its language is so very beautiful, elegant, and melodious, and the 
expression of emotions is enriched by the poet's imagination and the ability to 
relate the natural scenery to an inquiry with a philosophical interest and a more 
general sense of melancholic meditation. This elegant poem is an indication ofthe 
coming of a new wave of great poetry. 

In Tang poetry, not only did the royal court and officialdom provide grand 
themes, but poets could write about daily life and turn common lived experiences 
into lovely verses. Ho Zhizhang (c. 659—744) was contemporary with Zhang 
Ruoxu, and he is famous for the two poems he wrote on returning home at the 
age of 86, after a long career serving in various offices away from his home vil- 
lage. The poems are written as five-character-line jue ju or quatrains, following 
the same strict prosodic rules as the regulated verse, and they express his love of 
his home, nostalgia, and a slightly sad feeling of loss and alienation but expressed 
with a light-hearted sense of humor. The first poem is especially well known to 
all Chinese readers: 
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I left home rather young and returned in old age, 

My accent remains the same, but my hair turned white. 
Local children met me but didn’t know me, 

“Where are you from?” they asked real polite. 


The poet who announced more categorically the transformation of Tang poetry 
from earlier forms, especially the ornate and flamboyant style preferred by poets 
of the Southern dynasties, is Chen Zi'ang (661—702). He was a man with high 
ambitions and broad social concerns, and also deeply interested in Daoist philo- 
sophical ideas. His talents were not fully recognized, which gave him a sense of 
resentment in his poetry, but his Daoist orientation made him capable of facing 
difficulties with a sort of philosophical tranquility. He strongly criticized poets of 
the Qi-Liang period for “competing in colorful exuberance, but having no inner 
substance,” and he advocated going back to the more robust and energetic style 
of Jian’an literature. His poems are often with metaphorical or symbolic mean- 
ings that imply ideas of philosophical depth. An example is his poem lamenting 
the withering of fragrant flowers in the chilly autumn, which recalls the use of 
fragrant plants and flowers to symbolize the virtuous in Qu Yuan’s “Encountering 
Sorrow”: 


Fragrant flowers grow in spring and summer, 
How dense are their leaves, how green and lush! 
They stand alone over all colors in the woods, 
Those red petals, purple stems, and such. 

But slowly daylight becomes dim twilight, 

And gradually arises the autumnal wind. 
Flowers are all shaken down on the ground, 
What has their fragrance come to in the end! 


This is a typical complaint of a talented and virtuous one unappreciated by the 
power to be, but Chen Zi’ang depicts the fragrant flowers with a feeling of pride 
and defiance, as their beauty outshines all other colors in the woods, even though 
their fragrance comes to nothing in the end. His most famous poem, “Climbing 
Up the Youzhou Terrace,” puts the poet in a vast, cosmic and temporal context, 
and also speaks of his loneliness not just with sorrow, but with a sense of lofty 
isolation and pride: 


Before me I do not see those from the ancient past, 
Nor after me, those who might follow in future years. 
Thinking of the timelessness of heaven and earth, 
Alone I feel the deep sorrow and shed my tears. 


This poem certainly sounds very different from what we have seen in the other 
early Tang poets, and with expressions of strong personalities and a dauntless, 
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uplifting spirit, poets like Chen Zi’ang brought poetry to a different kind of artistic 
splendor and exuberant creativity—to the poetry of the high Tang period. At 
the same time, however, the complete negation of poetry of the Southern and 
Northern Dynasties created a much bigger gap between the different periods than 
was warranted. Chen Zi'ang and many other Tang poets criticized poetry of the 
Southern dynasties and claimed to write a completely different kind of poetry, 
aspiring, robust, spirited, as distinct from the effeminate and luxuriant Qi-Liang 
style, and such a view had a strong influence on traditional criticism. In the his- 
tory of literature and criticism, such complete negation of the previous generation 
of poets was understandable, and it was perhaps necessary for the Tang poets to 
step out of the shadow of the poetry of the Southern and Northern Dynasties and 
the court poetry of the early Tang, but their claims are exaggerated and untenable 
overstatements not to be accepted on their face value. The denial of the contribu- 
tion many poets of the Southern dynasties made to the development of classi- 
cal Chinese poetry is unfair, and despite the claims of disruptions and complete 
changes, there are significant continuities and gradual development of the poetic 
form from the Southern and the Northern Dynasties to the Tang and the later 
historical periods. The great achievement of Tang poetry and its distinct nature 
should be fully acknowledged, but without the preparations of previous genera- 
tions of poets during the Southern and the Northern Dynasties, the splendor of 
Tang poetry was simply inconceivable. 


The Advent of the High Tang: Poetry of the Frontiers 


Having developed steadily for about 100 years, the Tang empire was at the height 
of its social and economic growth during the Kaiyuan and Tianbao reigns under 
Emperor Xuanzong, roughly from 713 to 755, which corresponded to the height 
ofthe development of Tang poetry with many excellent poets and their works, and 
this is known in the history of Chinese literature as the high Tang period. Two 
high-rank officials at Xuanzong's court were Zhang Shuo (667—731) and Zhang 
Jiuling (678—740), both of them encouraged poets and promoted literature. Zhang 
Jiuling was a fine poet himself and expressed lofty thoughts and a noble character 
through depiction of some plants or flowers symbolically. For example, this is his 
poem on a tangerine tree: 


In the south of the river stands a tree of red tangerines; 
Having gone through harsh winter, its leaves are still green. 
Not that the earth here gives it much warmth, 

But it has a heart that endures cold weather. 

It can be presented to our guests, but alas! 

It's kept in a place so far altogether! 

Destiny is something one only encounters, 

The key to its revolution cannot be found. 

Why only talk about peaches and plums, 

Does not this tree also give shade all around? 
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This poem is obviously written with symbolic meanings, as the tangerine tree is 
depicted as remaining green even after a “harsh winter,” and having “a heart that 
endures cold weather.” The poem ends with a mild complaint that the tangerine 
tree seems to have been neglected, though it “also gives shade all around.” Such 
indirect expression lends to the text possibilities of rich meaning and a gentle 
character of restraint and modesty. 

During the high Tang period, numerous poets emerged from different social 
strata with talents and wrote about a variety of themes in different forms. A new 
genre arose when poets turned their attention and creativity toward the life of the 
soldiers in the border regions of the vast Tang empire. Poetry on the frontiers best 
suited their desire to find a new area and give expression to a different dimen- 
sion of life, a heroic spirit of dedication, courage, and pride, as well as the hard- 
ships and the feeling of sorrow in contemplating life and death that are so much 
part of the soldiers’ experience in the garrisons. Wang Han’s (687—726) “Song of 
Liangzhou” is extremely famous as a poem in this category: 


How beautiful the fine grape wine in the shining goblet! 

Just about to drink, I heard the battle’s call on horseback! 
Don’t laugh, sir, if you find me lying drunk in the sandy field, 
From which since ancient time how many have come back? 


Liangzhou is a district in Gansu Province in northwest China, and during the Tang 
dynasty it was a border region with many battles fought against invaders from the 
north and the west. In this poem, Wang Han presents a vivid image of a soldier or 
a commander about to drink a glass of wine when the call to battle summoned him 
to war, and ends with the soldier’s words taunting death and also articulating his 
realization that death is unavoidable on the battlefield. The poem has a peculiar 
appeal because in four lines it first articulates a sense of enjoying life as much 
as one can, and then gives expression to a soldier’s heroic spirit in his audacious 
defiance of death overlaid with a tinge of tragic pathos in his anticipation of the 
sure end of his life. 

Another poet, Wang Zhihuan (688—742), also has a “Song of Liangzhou,” 
which describes the frontier city inhabited by people of the Qiang minority as 
such a remote and desolate place that spring seems never to arrive. The Yumen 
Pass is located to the west of Dunhuang, an important pass to Tang empire’s west- 
ern frontiers. This poem was popular and often sung by singers in performance 
even in the poet’s own time: 


The Yellow River flows far up into white clouds; 

A lonely city dwells among mountains of ten thousand feet. 
Why should the Qiang flute complain of poplars and willows? 
The Yumen Pass the spring wind will never come to greet. 


Here “poplars and willows” has double meanings, for it is the title of a plain- 
tive song in “music bureau" poetry and it also refers to trees that typically grow 
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in the south and become alive in spring. The Qiang flute gives out a sad tune of 
this song, but the poet asks: since the spring wind would never come through the 
Yumen Pass, how could poplars and willows grow here, and what’s the point of 
complaining? The poem opens with a grand, bird’s-eye view of the Yellow River 
and the lonely city on the frontiers surrounded by high mountains, giving one the 
feeling of height and loftiness, and the last two lines express the sense of sadness 
without explicitly speaking of sadness or sorrow. 

Another of Wang Zhihuan’s poems, “Up the Stork Tower,” is again well 
known for its grand, panoramic view of the Yellow River and the philosophical 
interest in a wide horizon: 


The white sunlight fades along the mountain ridge; 
The Yellow River flows into the great sea. 

Go up one more level on this tower, 

If you want a thousand more miles to see. 


In writing about the border regions, probably the best-known poet is Wang 
Changling (c. 690—c. 757). He is considered as great as Li Bo at writing seven- 
character-line quatrains, and the following is his most famous poem in that form: 


The bright moon of Qin and the mountain passes of Han, 
Men have not returned from those faraway campaigns. 

If only we had the Flying General from the Dragon City, 
We'd never let barbarian horses cross the Yin mountains. 


By mentioning Qin and Han in the first line, the poem puts the conflict and war on 
the frontiers in a large historical frame and describes how deadly they are, as thou- 
sands of soldiers have never returned from those campaigns since ancient time. In 
the last two lines, the poet expressed his wish to have a great protector like "the 
Flying General from the Dragon City,” i.e., Li Guang (?-119 BCE), the legendary 
army commander of the Western Han, who defeated the nomadic Xiongnu tribes 
and was called by the Xiongnu a “Flying General." As this is just a wish unlikely 
to be fulfilled, the poem may imply a critique of the incompetence of the authori- 
ties and the impossibility of peace on the frontiers. 

Another poem by Wang Changling described the cold and desolate condition 
of the border city and expressed the soldiers? determination to win victory even at 
the expense of their own lives: 


Thick clouds darken the snowy mountain above the Qinghai lake, 
We look back at the solitary city of the Yumen Pass. 

Wearing golden armor through a hundred battles in the yellow sand, 
We vow never to go back without crashing Loulan! 


Loulan, an ancient kingdom in modern-day Xinjiang of western China, had a 
conflict with the Chinese during the Han dynasty; here the poet used it to refer to 
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enemies of the Tang empire. Wang Changling was not only famous for writing 
poems about the heroic spirit and the sacrifice of soldiers on the frontiers, but he 
also wrote excellent poems about women left behind, friendship, and other sub- 
jects. The following is a well-known poem entitled “Lady’s Complaint”: 


The young lady in her boudoir did not know sorrow. 
Richly dressed, she climbed up the tower on a spring day. 
Suddenly she saw the new willow threads and regretted 
That for fame and honor she had sent her husband away. 


Spring brought new life to willow trees and it was an ancient custom in China 
that people would pluck long and slender willow twigs and give them to one’s 
loved ones or friends in parting. When the young lady saw the new willow shoots 
coming out in spring, she suddenly felt lonely and regretted that she had sent her 
husband away to seek fame and honor. This poem thus gives a subtle and indirect 
expression to an anti-war sentiment. 

Wang Changling had a rather unflinching disposition and was sent into exile 
because of his disrespectful attitude towards some high-ranking officials. When 
he was in such a difficult situation and his friends were concerned about him, he 
made use of the occasion of sending off a friend to write the following famous 
poem to affirm his moral integrity: 


In the cold nightly rain I came to the south on a boat, 

And sent off a friend at dawn in the lonely mountain shade. 
If old folks in Luoyang would ask about me, 

Say my heart remains like ice in a bottle of jade. 


The “ice in a bottle of jade” is an image of purity and transparency, which Bao 
Zhao and a few other earlier poets had used to describe the nature of a noble and 
trustworthy person, but this line from Wang Changling’s poem is the most well 
known. 

Li Qi (690—c. 751) also wrote poems about the frontiers that won him high 
praise, but he stood out among his contemporaries especially for his ability to 
draw a strong character with a few words. For example, these are the beginning 
lines of “Farewell to Liang Huang”: 


Master Liang is a real man with a heart free of constraints, 
Though unfortunate, his spirits above all Chang’an youngsters fly. 
Turning back to glance at others, he looks like a fierce hawk. 
Who could have known his ambitions to sing and to fly high? 


With a few broad strokes, the poet drew the portrait of Liang Huang, showing his 
hawkish face and fierce glance, making a deep impression on readers. Another 
example is his portraiture of Zhang Xu (710—750), the great calligrapher famous 
for his “crazy cursive writing” that he wrote after heavy drinking and shouting: 
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Bare-headed, he sat on a foreign-looking bed, 
And would shout a few times and call. 

In the mood, he would splash on the wall, 
And let words like flying meteors fall. 


These are as much a self-portrait as a depiction of others insofar as the poet’s own 
character and disposition are concerned. Such characterization shows the spirited 
pursuit of personal distinction and free expression in Tang poetry, a quality later 
developed even further. For example, another poet famous for writing about the 
frontiers, Gao Shi (c. 702—765), depicted himself as a man of free spirit and unfit 
for an official position: 


Being a man of no constraints all my life, 

Iam a fisherman and woodcutter at heart, 

Fit only to cry and sing mad in the wilderness, 
But not to assume an office in the dusty world. 

I thought I'd have nothing to do in a minor office, 
But everything official had a designated time. 

My heart broke in kneeling to greet my superiors, 
Or in whipping the poor for no reason nor crime. 


Actually, Gao Shi was appointed to high positions in his later years, but his best 
poems were written in his younger age and based on his personal experience on 
the frontiers. The following poem describes the young people on the northeast 
border of Yingzhou, showing a completely different style of life from that of the 
south: 


Young men of Yingzhou all love grassland; 

They go hunting in hairy coats rough and coarse. 

Not a thousand cups of wine would get them drunk; 
As ten-year olds they're already good at riding a horse. 


Cen Shen (715—770) is often mentioned together with Gao Shi and also excels at 
writing poems about the frontiers with striking imagery and vivid representations. 
His poetry was often based on his own experience in the military enriched with 
his bold imagination and colorful and graphic depiction. The following is a good 
example: 


Don't you see the Zouma River 

And the snowy sea nearby, 

With yellow sands reaching to the sky? 

In Luntai city the autumnal wind howls at night. 
The river is filled with big broken boulders, 

On the road stones are blown to every side. 

The Xiongnu horses are well fed with lush grass; 
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On the Altai Mountains smoke and dust arise. 

The great general of Han is charging to the west. 
During nightly watch the general wears his armor, 
And metals darkly clash in the march at night. 

In the blizzard the wind cuts sharp like a knife. 
Smoke reeks from sweaty horses in the snow, 
And ice crystalize on their hair fast and cold. 

In the tent even ink congealed and froze. 

It's right that barbarian cavalries should be afraid, 
Knowing they could not fight us in a close combat; 
Victory awaits us in our camp at the western gate. 


In a poem sending off a friend returning to the capital from the frontiers, snow 
and cold wintry scenes predominate, but the sense of desolation is blended with 
the warmth of friendship and symbolized by spring wind and flowers. This is one 
of Cen Shen’s best-known poems, entitled “Song of White Snow on Sending off 
Judge Wu to the Capital”: 


The north wind blows and breaks all grass on the ground. 
In this barbarian land, it snows already in the eighth month. 
As if spring wind had suddenly arrived overnight, 

To put pear blossoms on thousands of trees white and bright. 
They fall on beaded curtains and wet silk tapestries, 

And make fur coats and brocade quilts cold at night. 

The general’s decorated bow is too tight to be drawn, 

And the lieutenant’s iron armor is too cold to wear. 

The vast desert spreads out with ice of a hundred feet, 

And dark clouds hang over the land barren and bleak. 

Wine is served to send off the guest in the general’s tent, 
With music played on barbarian flutes and strings. 

At dusk snow falls on the tent heavy and dense; 

Our frost-coated flag is too stiff to flap in the wind. 

We sent off our guest in Luntai at the eastern gate, 

When the road to Tianshan became a snowy plane. 

With a few turns of the road he disappeared, 

Only traces of his horse on the snow yet remain. 


In writing about the north wind and the snow, the poet surprisingly compares it to 
the spring wind and the white pear blossoms from the south, and this softens the 
harsh and cold scenery of the north with a wonderful image with warmth and sets 
an optimistic tone for the entire poem. Cen Shen’s poetry is known for its surpris- 
ingly innovative imagery and powerful style and his creative use of rhyme and 
rhythm in the poetic form. 

Frontier poetry is indeed an important part of Tang poetry, but there are of 
course poems of other genres, styles, moods, and dimensions, and the sense of 
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maturity of high Tang can be detected in many of its exemplary works. Here is 
a poem by Cui Hao (?—754) on the famous “Yellow Crane Tower" in Wuhan, 
where, according to a legend, a Daoist immortal once flew away on a yellow 
crane: 


The man of old on a yellow crane is gone forever, 
And left here only the empty Yellow Crane Tower. 
The yellow crane is gone and will never return, 

For thousands of years only white clouds pass it over. 
Under the sun trees of Hanyang are clearly seen, 
And grass on the Parrot Islet is so lush and green. 
Now the sun is setting, but where is my home? 

This foggy river makes me feel so sad and forlorn! 


From a strictly prosodic point of view, this poem has a few violations and the 
repetition of “yellow crane” three times in the first three lines is also against the 
rule, but the natural flow of the idea, the expression of genuine feelings, and the 
graceful language make this one of the most famous Tang poems, and it has been 
praised by the great Song dynasty critic Yan Yu (c. 1180-c. 1235) as the “number 
one seven-character-line regulated verse by the Tang poets.” Even the great Li 
Bo, according to some records, admired this poem so much at the Yellow Crane 
Tower that he said: “The scenery is in front of me but I cannot say anything, for 
Cui Hao has written the poem here above.” It seems that Li Bo composed his 
famous poem “On the Phoenix Terrace” in indirect competition with this poem. 


Nature and Landscape: Wang Wei and Meng Haoran 


Poetry on nature and landscape has always been an important part of Chinese 
literature. In Chapter 4, we discussed Cao Cao’s poem on looking at the blue sea 
as the first poem on nature in the history of Chinese literature, and Tao Qian as the 
first great poet on nature and life in the countryside. In Chapter 5, we discussed 
Xie Lingyun’s poetry on nature and landscape. He is often credited for making 
poetry on nature a major genre in classical Chinese poetry. We also mentioned 
Xie Tiao as another poet with some excellent poems on nature. In the high Tang 
period now under discussion, nature became a favorite theme, and the great poets 
well known for writing on nature and landscape are Wang Wei and Meng Haoran. 
When we discussed the advent of high Tang poetry, we mentioned Zhang Jiuling 
as an important figure. He loved nature and wrote some wonderful nature poems 
with a sense of clarity and elegance that can be said to open the path leading 
toward Wang Wei and Men Haoran. The following is Zhang Jiuling’s poem on 
the famous waterfall in Mount Lu, in modern-day Jiangxi Province: 


From ten thousand feet a shining stream falls 
With a vaporing purple color half its length. 
It runs through all the trees and shrubs, 
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And sprinkles out of the clouds in all its strength. 

Under the sun it looks like a radiant rainbow, 

In fine whether it sounds like the murmuring wind and rain. 
In this spiritual mountain there is plenty of beauty, 

Air and water join together to form the lovely scene. 


Meng Haoran (689—740) never succeeded in securing an official position and 
spent most of his life in his home in Xiangyang, Hubei Province, and also traveled 
to famous mountains. Though without an official position and living like a hermit, 
his noble character and his poetry won him a high reputation in his time. Even the 
great Li Bo once wrote: “I love Master Meng, / His nobleness is known to all under 
heaven. ... I look up to him as to a high mountain, / And deeply bow to his clear 
fragrance." The last line alludes to a famous phrase from the Book of Documents 
that “only virtue is fragrant,” so “clear fragrance" here means Master Meng's 
moral virtue. In his youth, however, Meng Haoran also had the desire to pursue a 
career in politics and achieve something great, and he wrote a well-known poem 
to Zhang Jiuling in the hope that the prime minister might appreciate his talents 
and recommend him to the royal court. The poem is entitled “To the Excellency 
Prime Minister Zhang by the Dongting Lake” and it skillfully combines a descrip- 
tion of the great lake with the expression of his wish to be recognized: 


The lake is so calm and full in the eighth month, 

It embraces and mingles with the great firmament. 

Its vaporing clouds cover the Yunmeng marshland, 

Its waves wash and shake the Yueyang city. 

I would want to get across but have no boat, 

And feel ashamed being idle at the time of sagely reign. 
Sitting here just to watch the anglers, 

I am envious of fishermen but in vain. 


The poem begins by describing the Dongting Lake in autumn as expansive and 
almost seamlessly linked with the firmament, and the two lines about its vapor- 
ing clouds covering the Yunmeng marshland and its waves shaking the city of 
Yueyang are particularly famous. By saying that he has “no boat” to get across 
the great lake and feels “ashamed being idle at the time of sagely reign,” the poet 
expressed his wish to be recommended by the prime minister for an official posi- 
tion. The last two lines allude to a phrase from the Han dynasty Book of Master 
Huainan, “If you envy the fisherman by the river, you'd better go home to make 
your own fishing net"; which implies that he was in need of help from the prime 
minister to join the others doing something significant rather than sitting there 
idling his life away. Zhang Jiuling recognized Meng Haoran's talents and took 
him under his wing for some time, but eventually the poet's loftiness and pride 
made it impossible for him to succeed as an official. He did not get a position 
and failed in examinations, so he gave up the pursuit of officialdom and turned 
to nature for consolation. He became the first Tang poet to write many poems on 
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nature, which are often expressions of his lofty and independent spirit, like the 
following one to a friend on an evening in summer: 


Suddenly the rays in the mountain fall in the west, 
And the moon slowly arises in the east on the lake. 
I loosened my hair to cool down in the evening, 
With windows open, lying leisurely on my bed. 
The wind sends over fragrance from the lotus pond, 
Dews in the bamboo grove drop with a clear sound. 
I wanted to fetch the zither and play a tune, 

But the one who knows music cannot be found. 
This made me to think of my old friend, 

Searching in my dream at midnight and beyond. 


The “one who knows music” is an allusion to the ancient legend of two close 
friends in the Spring and Autumn period: Yu Boya, a fine musician, and Zhong 
Ziqi, who understood his music perfectly. When Ziqi died, Boya broke the strings 
and never played again, for no one would know his music so perfectly. This 
became a very often used expression to refer to a close friend and someone with 
sympathetic understanding, and in Chapter 4, one of Tao Qian's poems also used 
this phrase to express his loneliness and his desire to be understood and appreci- 
ated by a sympathetic reader. When Men Haoran in this poem says that he could 
not play a tune on his zither because “the one who knows music cannot be found," 
he articulated his feeling of solitude but also his aloofness and his independent 
spirit. The fragrance carried by the wind from the lotus pond and the clear sound 
of dewdrops in the bamboo grove are not only beautiful images of natural scenery 
but also images of purity and tranquility that symbolically convey a sense of the 
poet's spirit and disposition. 

Meng Haoran often wrote about himself and his lived experiences in a decep- 
tively simple language that is in fact carefully crafted. For example: 


My friend prepared a meal with chicken and millet, 

And invited me to his country home. 

Green trees close in on all sides of the village, 

And blue mountains slant over the house. 

From the window we see the threshing ground and fields, 
And we talked about the year's crops over the wine. 
When the autumn is deep in the double-ninth day, 

Let's come back for the chrysanthemums again. 


The “double-ninth day” is the ninth day in the ninth month of autumn, a traditional 
festival for family and friends to get together and drink chrysanthemum wine. The 
scene described is a simple gathering of friends, but it is Meng Haoran’s talent to 
turn such common daily experience into a beautiful poem. The following poem 
shows the poet's sensitivity and care about the slightest changes in nature: 
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Sound asleep in spring, I hardly noticed daybreak, 
And now birds are chirping everywhere I turn. 
But last night I heard the sound of wind and rain, 
Who knows how many flowers have fallen! 


Wang Wei (701—761) is probably the most well-known representative of Chinese 
nature poets. He had also sought recommendation from Zhang Jiuling and was 
appointed to different offices, but in much of his life and particularly in his late 
years, he lost interest in official business and lived like a recluse in his country 
residence. He was a versatile artist with talents in music, calligraphy, and espe- 
cially painting, and it is well known that his poetry is as vivid and graphic as 
painting, and his painting has the charm of poetic sensitivity. He was also a lay 
believer in Buddhism and his poetry often contains an image or meaning sugges- 
tive of Chan Buddhist ideas. Wang Wei had also written poems about the frontiers 
and was famous for his depiction of a northern scene on the Mongolian desert: 
“A solitary funnel of smoke rises straight up on the vast desert / And the setting 
sun is all round over the great long river.” He depicted the hunting scene of a gen- 
eral and his soldiers on the northern border with an upbeat rhythm and dynamic 
movement: 


The horn-decorated bow twanged in the wind, 
Near Weicheng the general went hunting. 

When grass was dry, the falcon's eyes were quick, 
When snow melted, the horse was fast running. 
They quickly passed the Xinfeng city, 

And back in their barracks they disband. 

Turning back to look at where they hunted, 
Evening clouds now hang over the vast land. 


Wang Wei was remarkably good at using the plain language of folksongs and 
wrote poems that touch the reader's heart. For example, the following quatrain 
about red beans is famous throughout the centuries: 


The red beans grow in the southern country, 
In the spring a few twigs come out above. 

I would urge you gather as much as you can, 
For they are the best tokens of love. 


Another quatrain is also well known for its naturalness and simple but enduring 
effect: 


You come from our hometown, 

And would know the things from home. 
When you left, by that curtained window, 
Has the plum flower started to bloom? 
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Of a million things the speaker in this poem could have asked when he met some- 
one from his hometown, he chose only to ask about the plum flower in front of 
that “curtained window,” which implies that the person coming from the home- 
town must know exactly what the significance of that flower and that window 
was, and the rest was all tacitly understood. The unsaid does not need to be said, 
and the poem thus leaves a great deal to be savored by the reader in imagination. 
This is typical of the best of classical Chinese poetry that values the unsaid as 
much as the expressed, with meaning that extends beyond the text. 

It is in writing about nature and landscape, however, that Wang Wei estab- 
lished his high reputation and canonical position in Tang poetry. In the following 
poem, he draws an enticing picture of a peaceful country village, reminiscent of 
Tao Qian's poems, but even more picturesque with a charming visual effect: 


The slanting sunlight shines on the small village, 

And the lowing herd homeward moves on a narrow lane. 
An old man expects the return of his boy shepherd, 

And stands waiting at the wooden gate with his cane. 
Chickens cluck by the wheat field yet green and young, 
And silkworms lie asleep under sparse mulberry trees. 
Farmers rest themselves leaning on their ploughs, 

And having their daily chat relaxed and at ease. 

Their leisurely manners I truly envy and yearn, 

And longingly I would to the fields gladly return. 


Another famous poem, “Zhongnan Mountain," leads the reader to look at the 
mountain as though unfolding a roll of traditional Chinese painting: 


Mount Taiyi is close against the heavenly palace, 
With ranges reaching out to the end of the sea. 
Looking back, white clouds are merging together, 
Stepping in, the ethereal blue disappears to the eye. 
Different regions divided by the cliff in the middle, 
And light and darkness divers fall o'er all valleys. 
Intent on finding a lodging for the night, 

I ask the woodcutter across the small river. 


This poem not only depicts a mountain scene as beautiful as in a refined paint- 
ing, but it also makes the reader experience the climbing with a kinetic sense of 
animated movement. Following the poetic voice, the reader participates in the 
journey to Zhongnan Mountain, also known as Mount Taiyi, first viewing the 
mountain from afar and admiring its remarkable height and its ranges reaching 
out as far as the sea. From a distance, the damp mountain air seems to glisten with 
a greenish-blue luster, but when the speaker of the poem steps into it, it becomes 
transparent and disappears into nothingness. Here Wang Wei used the word wu 
or “nothingness” to suggest the Buddhist concept of abhava or “non-existence.” 
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While climbing up, white clouds seem to close in on all sides; having scaled to 
the very top, the speaker now enjoys a panoramic view of the great mountain with 
its different areas in light or shade, divided by the high peak in the middle. And 
finally, when the speaker comes down in the dusk, thinking of finding a shelter for 
the night, he is led by the sound of an axe to a woodcutter on the yonder bank of a 
river, to whom he shouts his inquiry in the otherwise quiet woods. Here we have 
an excellent example of the seamless combination of human emotions and natural 
scenery, an infusion or integration highly valued in classical Chinese literature. 

Wang Wei has many exquisite quatrains that express the ideas of emptiness, 
quietude, and nothingness with Chan Buddhist implications while describing 
beautiful sceneries in nature. For example, “The Bird-Singing Brook”: 


In leisure one noticed the fall of sweet osmanthus; 
The spring mountain is empty in the quiet night. 
The birds are startled by the appearing moonlight; 
In the spring brook from time to time they cried. 


In this poem, we first have the sense of smell by which we noticed the fallen 
“sweet osmanthus,” and then the visual sense of seeing the “quiet night” and the 
“empty mountain.” It is so quiet that the birds would be “startled” by the moon- 
light, and we hear their cry from time to time in a brook, but the audible sound 
only adds to the effect of quietness and make it even more prominent. 

In Wang Wei’s poems, the sense of quietness and nothingness are often empha- 
sized. Another famous example is “Deer Garden”: 


No trace of man in this empty mountain, 
Only the sound of some human voice. 
Sunlight penetrates deep into the woods, 
And flashes back on the green moss. 


The following is “Pavilion in the Bamboo Grove,” a solitary scene with moon- 
light and music: 


Sitting all alone in the bamboo grove, 

I play on my zither and let out a howl. 
In the deep forest no one hears me, 

Only the moon shining on me and about. 


The loneliness expressed in Wang Wei’s poems is not a feeling of sadness, but 
rather a sense of aloofness in keeping a distance from the madding crowd. The 
poet enjoyed nature and found harmony in nature without human disturbance. 
Beauty is in nature, even without anyone to recognize or appreciate it: 


In the mountain the hibiscus flowers 
On tree tops their red color spread. 
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No one is in the lonely hut by the stream, 
All by themselves they bloom and fade. 


Wang Wei has a famous poem sending off friends to the western frontiers, which 
was set to music in his own time, and it is still a favorite song even today among 
people who love old Chinese tunes: 


In Weicheng the morning rain keeps light dust down; 
At the roadside inn, the willow trees are so green. 
Pray you, drink one more cup of wine, for beyond 
The mountain pass to the west, you'll find no friend. 


In Tang China, every year hundreds of students from Korea and Japan came 
to study; some of them went back, but some stayed in China and even took on 
positions in the Chinese government through civil service examinations. Abe no 
Nakamaro (698—770) was a well-known example; he came to China from Japan 
as a young student in 717, passed the imperial examination, was appointed to a 
government office, and remained in China for the rest of his life. He adopted a 
Chinese name, Chao Heng, and became a friend of many Chinese poets, includ- 
ing Wang Wei and Li Bo. Abe was a poet himself, and one of his waka poems is 
preserved in the Japanese anthology Ogura Hyakunin Isshu (Collection of One 
Hundred Poems by One Hundred Authors), and his poems written in Chinese can 
be found in the Complete Collection of Tang Poetry. He tried to go back to Japan 
in 734 and again in 752, but both times the ship he took was wrecked, and fortu- 
nately he survived and managed to get back to Chang’an. He served in various 
positions, including the Governor of An Nam, modern-day Hanoi in Vietnam, and 
eventually remained in China till his death. When Abe took leave from Chang’an 
in 752, Wang Wei wrote the following rather moving poem to send him off: 


The waters of the great ocean are too far to reach, 

How can we know anything about east of the sea? 

The nine territories of China spread far and wide, 

For ten thousand miles you feel like riding on the void. 
Longing for your country, you can only look at the sun, 
Sailing home, you have to trust the right wind. 

The body of the turtle shines black against the sky, 
Squirting out water, the whale has fiery red eyes. 

Trees in your home are farther away than the Fusang wood, 
And your folks at home all live on an island in solitude. 
Now you are about to leave for a different world, 

How shall we keep tidings from one to the other? 


This poem indicates China's close relationship with Japan and the other East 
Asian countries during the Tang and much of the historical past, especially the 
close connections in terms of culture and literature. 


7 The Twin Stars of Tang Poetry 
Li Bo and Du Fu 


The Banished Immortal 


The high Tang period, covering roughly the Kaiyuan and the Tianbao reigns from 
712 to 755, was the Golden Age of Tang poetry with many distinguished poets 
elevating classical Chinese poetry to the level of perfection. According to the New 
Book of Tang (completed in 1060 during the Song dynasty), that was also a peace- 
ful and prosperous time when people enjoyed life in a relatively safe and stable 
condition when food was plenty, “the outside doors were not closed for months, 
horses and cattle were everywhere in the fields, and people could travel for thou- 
sands of miles without having to bring their own food.” In his poem “Remember 
the Past,” the great poet Du Fu wrote with fond memory and a deep sense of 
nostalgia: 


Remember those prosperous Kaiyuan days, 

A small town would have ten thousand households. 
Rice was fatty and millets white, and all 

Granaries were full, whether public or private. 


He also wrote that all the roads were safe, and people could travel anywhere any- 
time. In those good old days, a free spirit and relaxed atmosphere prevailed, and 
intellectual life was colorful and energetic, which Du Fu depicted in a wonder- 
fully humorous poem entitled “Song of the Eight Immortals in Drinking.” These 
are eight famous contemporaries at the time who all loved wine, of whom the first 
is Ho Zhizhang (c. 659—744), the eldest among the eight, whose poem on return- 
ing home after a long absence was briefly discussed in the previous chapter. Du 
Fu’s two-line vignette of this elder poet is vivid and amusing: 


Zhizhang rode his horse like a rocking boat, 
In fuzziness he fell into a well and slept afloat. 


The calligrapher Zhang Xu (710—750) was Ho Zhizhang's relative and also one 


of the “eight immortals.” He was known for his “crazy cursive writing,” and after 
heavy drinking and shouting aloud, he would put down his hat and bare his head 
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in total disregard for courtesy and decorum, and finish an excellent piece of work 
with his writing brush in very quick movements. His writing was so marvelous 
that he was called a “mad sage" of cursive writing and widely admired by his 
contemporaries. In the last chapter, we mentioned Li Qi's portraiture of this great 
calligrapher, and below is Du Fu’s brilliant description: 


Having three cups, Zhang Xu's cursive wonder was done, 
Baring his head with all the dignitaries in front, 
His brush fell on paper as fast as clouds quickly gone. 


Among the “eight immortals,” the greatest is undoubtedly Li Bo (701—762), who 
was widely known as a “banished immortal” among his contemporaries, and this 
name was given to him by Ho Zhizhang, who was himself a fine poet and an 
unusual character who called himself a “crazy fellow of Siming,” Siming being 
the mountain where he dwelled for some time. Many years earlier, when Ho was 
already an old man in his eighties, he met the much younger Li Bo in Chang'an 
and, having read some of Li Bo's poems, he was so amazed by the younger poet's 
talents that he called Li Bo “a banished immortal.” He took Li Bo to a tavern in 
Chang'an but did not bring enough money with him, so he untied a gold tortoise 
he was wearing as a pendant to pay for the drinks. This became a famous story that 
shows Ho Zhizhang's appreciation of young talents as well as his generosity. Now 
the idea of “immortal” (xian) is related to the Daoist belief and means a person with 
unusual, almost superhuman and supernatural qualities or abilities, and 1mmortals 
might dwell among the clouds in heaven, somewhat like the idea of angels. Ho 
Zhizhang called Li Bo a “banished immortal” to emphasize Li Bo’s unusual tal- 
ents and genius, while the poet's dauntless and indomitable spirit impressed him 
as someone not following the usual norms and rules, and so an immortal who must 
have violated some rules in heaven and was banished by the heavenly emperor to 
come down to dwell among humans on earth. Li Bo himself was quite fond and 
proud of this pseudonym and many years later, when Ho Zhizhang had passed 
away, Li Bo wrote with deep emotions two poems in memory of the “crazy fellow 
of Siming,” whose courtesy name was Jizhen. The first of these poems reads: 


Siming Mountain has a crazy fellow, 

Ho Jizhen the man true and temperamental. 
When we first met in Chang'an, 

He called me a “banished immortal.” 

He used to love the thing in the cup, 

But now has turned to dust under a pine tree. 
Where he'd changed his gold tortoise for wine, 
Only makes me shedding tears in my memory. 


Du Fu put both Ho Zhizhang and Li Bo among the “eight immortals in drinking,” 
and he drew a vivid picture that captured Li Bo's independent character and free 
spirit as well as his indulgence in drinking: 
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For a jug of wine, Li Bo can write a hundred poems. 
Sleeping in a tavern in Chang’an, he refused to board 
The royal barge even when it’s the Son of Heaven’s call, 
Saying, “But I am, your majesty, a tipsy immortal.” 


These lines must have some factual basis. In 742, after years of studying, trave- 
ling, living like a hermit, trying to get official recognition and recommendation, 
and having established himself as an extraordinary poet, Li Bo was summoned by 
Emperor Xuanzong to the capital and treated with unusual respect. The emperor 
“disembarked from his carriage and walked to meet him as if to meet a famous 
hermit, treat him with a meal on a couch decorated with seven precious stones, 
and mixed by his own royal hands a broth for him to eat.” Li Bo was given a posi- 
tion in the imperial Hanlin Academy and often asked to write poems or draft some 
important documents, and there must have been occasions like Du Fu described 
when he was too drunk to answer the emperor’s call. Li Bo was very proud of 
Emperor Xuangzong’s appreciation and wanted to serve the empire well, but his 
unrestrainable spirit and lofty disposition made it impossible for him to succeed at 
the court, and in just a year, he was “released” to leave Chang’an and start again 
his life of travel, seclusion, and association with Daoists. 

About Li Bo’s life, there are some mysteries and uncertainties. First of all, his 
birthplace remains a mystery. For some reason, at the end of the Sui dynasty, his 
ancestors were sent in exile to the farthest western border city of Suiye or Suyab, 
an ancient city on the Silk Road in modern-day Kyrgyzstan, so he might have 
been born there. When he was five years old, however, his father Li Ke, if that 
was his real name, took the family back to the hinterland and lived in Changlong 
county in Mianzhou, which is modern-day Jiangyou, Sichuan Province, not far 
from Chengdu, in southwest China. Li Bo grew up in that area, so he claimed to 
be a Sichuanese himself. Apparently, his father was a rich merchant and provided 
him with an excellent education, for he was so well-read at a young age that he, 
as he proudly said in a poem, “read rare books at the age of fifteen, / And wrote 
rhyme-prose better than Xiangru.” As we discussed in Chapter 3, Sima Xiangru, 
also a Sichuanese, was a major writer of rhyme-prose during the Han dynasty, and 
Li Bo was so self-confident that he compared himself favorably with this great 
poet of an earlier time. Sichuan was a center of Daoist religion, and Li Bo was 
deeply influenced by Daoist ideas. He also liked the art of swordplay. That may 
explain why Li Bo, though well-read in classics and old books, never attempted 
civil examinations, and he generally took a rather dim view of Confucian scholars 
and Confucianism. He has a poem entitled “Ridicule at the Confucian Scholars 
of Lu,” Lu being the state where Confucius was born, in modern-day Shandong 
Province: 


The Confucians of Lu talk about their five classics, 

All tangled in chapter and verse till their hair turn white. 
When asked about any strategies of running the state, 
They get lost like falling in a dense fog with poor sight. 
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All his life, Li Bo had the aspiration to join the ruling elites and achieve something 
great, also to retire to a secluded place to live as a hermit, but he always kept an 
independent and free spirit and would never be subservient to power. As a result 
of such different and even contradictory ideas, expectations, and orientations, 
his life was filled with ups and downs and diverse experiences, but he always 
remained upbeat about life's hopes and frustrations, always kept a positive, robust 
attitude that rose up above the many setbacks and disappointments even when 
he was expressing his sorrow and resentment. He was incredibly confident and 
proud, dignified and independent, broad-minded, creative and versatile, and in all 
these aspects, Li Bo best represented the mores, the culture, and the spirit of the 
high Tang period. Li Bo is the great high Tang poet par excellence. 


Li Bo's *Music Bureau" Poetry and Songs 


The regulated verse became a mature and major form of poetry during the Tang, 
and Li Bo wrote some excellent poems in that form. For example, when he left 
Sichuan on a boat as a young man in his mid-twenties, he wrote “Sending off a 
Friend at Jingmen," in which he reversed the usual way of writing in this genre 
and presented himself as the friend sent off by the waters of the river from home. 
This is a poem widely admired for its broad perspective and grand vision that 
takes in the entire landscape and for the warm feeling of home: 


Going to Jingmen and far beyond, 

I come to wander in the old state of Chu. 

The mountains flatten out in the wide plane, 

The river flows into the great wilderness. 

The moon comes down, a flying mirror from heaven, 
And clouds congregate to raise phantom towers. 
Lovingly I think of the waters in my hometown, 
Sending my boat off for ten thousand miles. 


Another well-known example is his poem written at Niuzhu while thinking of 
General Xie Shang (308—357) of the Eastern Jin dynasty, who once heard Yuan 
Hong (328—376) reciting his poetry on the Western River at Niuzhu and appreci- 
ated Yuan's poetic talents. L1 Bo's poem recalls that story and expresses his desire 
to seek recognition and appreciation: 


In Niuzhu on the Western River at night, 

Not one single cloud hovers in the blue sky. 
On the boat I look at the autumnal moon, 
And think of General Xie with an empty sigh. 
I can also compose poems and sing aloud, 
But he is gone and can no longer hear. 

When I set sail and leave tomorrow, 

Maple leaves will be falling everywhere. 
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In the previous chapter, we discussed Cui Hao’s poem on the Yellow Crane 
Tower in Wuhan and how Li Bo admired that poem. Li Bo’s great poem on the 
Phoenix Terrace in Jinling, which is modern-day Nanjing, is clearly inspired by 
Cui Hao’s poem and in a way competes with it. This is a regulated verse with 
seven-character-lines: 


Over the Phoenix Terrace once a phoenix flew, 

The phoenix is gone, the Terrace empty, only the river flows. 
The palaces of Wu are now but paths buried by wild grass, 
Those officials of Jin now all lie under ancient tombs. 

The Three Mountains are half hidden in the sky so blue, 

In the Islet of White Egrets a river cuts right through. 

The floating clouds always hover to block the sun, 

And make me sad for hiding Chang’an from my view. 


By nature, Li Bo was always free and unrestrainable, so even though he was per- 
fectly capable of writing regulated verses, he preferred poetic forms that gave him 
more freedom in space and in meter to regulated verse’s more strict rules, and in 
writing in those forms, he truly excelled. Li Bo wrote many poems using the old 
“music bureau” themes but gave his own distinct voice. For example, “Difficult 
Roads of Shu" is an ancient song about the difficulty of travel and the dangerous 
paths from the central region to enter Sichuan. In writing his own poem, Li Bo 
both followed the old theme and used it to express his own idea of difficulties 
in life. Shu is the ancient name of Sichuan, which is a basin surrounded by high 
mountains: 


Yee sheew, 

How dangerously high! 

The difficulty of the roads of Shu 

Is as hard as climbing up the sky. 
Canchong and Yufu, the founders, 
How vague were their early days! 

For forty-eight thousand years, 

To the Qin they have no passable ways. 


The poem continues to describe the incredible height and the dangerous roads 
with bold imagination, impressive and memorable images, and hyperbolic expres- 
sions. The peak of the mountain is so high that even the six flying dragons that 
draw the chariot of the Sun God must turn back when they reach the point, and 
the rivers down the mountains are treacherous with eddies and swirling waters. Li 
Bo’s poem brought the old “music bureau" theme to a more compelling represen- 
tation in his own way: 


Up there is the high mark the six dragons must turn back, 
Down below is the raging torrent where dashing waves swirl. 
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Not even the big yellow bird can fly it over, 
Even gibbons and apes have no way to scale. 


Eventually, the poet emphasized the danger and difficulty by repeating the begin- 
ning lines as refrains: 


If you ask, when do you return from your journey west? 

I can't climb the treacherous roads and cliffs above the vale. 
I only see pitiful birds screaming among ancient woods, 
Following each other around the trees, male and female. 
Also hear the cuckoo crying at the nightly moon, 

Piercing the empty mountain with its wail. 

The difficulty of the roads of Shu 

Is as hard as climbing up the sky, 

And hearing this makes one turn rather pale. 


Though the City of Brocade is wonderful, 
It’s better to go home of mine. 

The difficulty of the roads of Shu 

Is as hard as climbing up the sky, 
Looking westward, I let out a long sigh! 


The City of Brocade is Chengdu, the capital city of Sichuan, famous for the pro- 
duction of fine silk and brocade since the early Han dynasty. The poet emphasized 
the difficulty of the roads to Sichuan by saying that one had to give up the pleasure 
of visiting Chengdu. 

Another example of Li Bo’s variation on an old song of “music bureau” poetry 
is his “Drinking Song,” in which he expressed the idea of carpe diem with power- 
ful images in a natural, almost conversational language: 


Dear friends, don’t you see 

The Yellow River gushes from the sky 

And rolls down straight to the sea! 

Don’t you see how sad those in the hall, 
Looking in the mirror how white their hair grow, 
That was like black silk in the morning, 

But in the evening turned to snow! 

Make the best of this life while you can, 

Never hold an empty golden goblet to the moon. 
The heaven-gifted talent must have its use, 

The thousand gold spent will come back soon. 


The form of the song has flexible line lengths and makes it possible for the poet 
to express himself freely and represent drinking as a way to get rid of sorrow. 
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“The heaven-gifted talent must have its use" is characteristic of Li Bo's self- 
confidence. Li Bo continues: 


Let me sing you a song, 

Do give me your ears, please! 

Don't value bells, drums, and delicacies, 

We only hope to get drunk and sleep in peace! 

All the saintly and the wise have sunk into oblivion, 
Only the names of good drinkers forever live on. 


The valued piebald horses and expensive garments, 
Take them all out in exchange for fine wine, 
Let's wash away worries of everlasting time. 


Li Bo has also tried his hands at poetry ofthe frontiers, and his works were excellent 
in that category as well. For example, this is the first of his six songs on the frontiers: 


The snow in May on the Tianshan mountains, 

No flakes but only coldness it would bring. 

You may hear Pluck the Willow played on the flute, 
But they have never seen the color of spring. 
Following the drums they wage morning battles, 
At night they sleep, holding their saddles in hand. 
They would use the swords girdled at the waist 

To cut off and destroy the tower of Loulan. 


We may recall one of Wang Changling's poems on the frontiers discussed in the 
last chapter, in which there are these famous lines: “Wearing golden armor through 
a hundred battles in the yellow sand, / We vow never to go back without crashing 
Loulan!” Li Bo's poem is equally powerful, and in Tang poetry, Loulan became a 
symbol of the enemy in the western region that posed a threat to the Tang empire. 

The most prominent feature of Li Bo's poetry is his free-flowing and natural 
style, as though his poetic lines and rich and bold imageries come out spontane- 
ously without effort. Many of his songs and poems are exemplary, and the follow- 
ing one is his “Song of the Moon in Mount Emei,” which he wrote in 724 when 
he left his home in search of opportunities in different places. Mount Emei in 
Sichuan stands as a symbol of home for the poet: 


The autumn moon in Mount Emei looks like half a wheel, 
Its shadow sinks into the Pingqiang River and flows away. 
Leaving Qingxi at night towards the Three Gorges, 

To Yuzhou I am now going, while missing you all the way. 


From this time on, homesickness became an important theme often appeared in Li 
Bo's poems. Probably the best known is this simple but moving jue ju or quatrain: 
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Seeing the moonlight in front of my bed, 

I wonder whether it's frost on the ground. 
Lifting my head I look at the mountain moon, 
Lowering my head I miss my old home. 


Li Bo had his high moment when Emperor Xuanzong appreciated his poetic tal- 
ents, but it was like a comet cutting across the sky, shining bright, but its bril- 
liance quickly disappeared. And yet, even though he felt frustrated, his spirit was 
never dampened by the petty mundane affairs and by those envious of him. In 
his remarkably imaginative poem bidding farewell to his friends when leaving 
Chang'an, Li Bo expressed his free spirit by writing about a dream he had of 
Mount Tianmu, a beautiful mountain in modern-day Zhejiang Province in south- 
east China. In fact, Li Bo never visited Mount Tianmu, but in spite of or perhaps 
because of the lack of real experience, he was able to give his imagination full 
play and depict the dream scene more vividly as a fairyland with winding paths 
and high cliffs, beautiful flowers, strange rocks and deep grottos, with roaring 
bears and dragons, thunder and lightning, flying deities and immortals coming 
down from the clouds, riding on chariots drawn by tigers and phoenixes. Then 
the dream came to an abrupt end and he realized that it was how life's pleasurable 
moments all end. Li Bo wrote: 


Suddenly my heart and soul twitched, 

And I woke up startled with a sigh; 

Being aware only of my bed and pillow, 
But no more of that fantastic sight. 

That's how the world's joys all end, 

Like water running away to the east. 

Now I take leave; when shall I be back? 

I'll raise a white deer in green hills and ride, 
To famous mountains whenever I please. 
How can I bend and bow down to those in power, 
Feeling depressed and can't freely breathe? 


The last two lines let us see Li Bo as he was, whose free spirit and the sense of dig- 
nity were not to be suppressed, and he always took a positive and healthy attitude 
towards life. This is again clear in another poem he wrote with very famous lines: 


What had forsaken me yesterday 

Cannot be retained; 

What troubles me at heart today 

Only makes me resent. 

The chilly wind sends the geese away for ten thousand miles; 
But here on this tower, I'll drink to my heart's content! 


I draw my sword to cut waters, but the waters still flow; 
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I raise my cup to quench sorrows, but sorrows still grow. 
If frustrated and unhappy in life, then tomorrow 
With loosened hair, away on a small boat I will go. 


Like every other poet, Li Bo often wrote about solitude, drinking, and the moon, 
but he was able to turn a scene of solitude into a wonderful scene few other 
poets could match. Like Tao Qian, Li Bo loved wine and drinking, and drinking 
alone would not make him feel depressed. This is Li Bo’s famous poem entitled 
“Drinking Alone under the Moon”: 


With a flagon of wine among flowers, 

I drink alone with no company. 

Holding up my cup I invite the moon, 

And with my shadow we become three. 

The moon doesn’t understand drinking; 

My shadow follows my moves in vain. 

For now I take them for my companions 

To have fun in this time of spring. 

The moon roams around when I sing, 

When I dance, my shadow’s confusedly bent. 
In soberness we are happily bound, 

When drunk, we go our separate ways. 

We form a company with no attachments, 
And expect to meet again in the Milky Ways. 


The poet was drinking alone, but he personified the moon and his own shadow to 
form a trio of companions, even though the other two did not make very compe- 
tent drinking or dancing partners. Is this marvelous imagination? Or is this sheer 
madness of the “tipsy immortal”? The point is, as the poet tells us, “To have fun 
in this time of spring.” One can always draw something positive from such an atti- 
tude that passionately embraces life and what time can offer and always breathes 
an idealistic spirit. This is typical of Li Bo and his poetry, and also typical of the 
spirit of the high Tang period. 

With its shimmering and silvery light, its constant waning and waxing, the 
moon has fascinated human beings and is a favorite object celebrated in Chinese 
poetry as in Eastern poetry at large, for the moon also often appears in Persian, 
Turkic, and Arabic literary works. In the ancient Chinese Book of Poetry and 
many other works, we already find images of the moon; and Xie Zhuang (42 1— 
466) of the Southern dynasties wrote a “Rhyme-prose on the Moon,” in which he 
had these lines: “The beautiful one is faraway and cannot be reached, / Though 
a thousand miles apart, we share the same moon.” In the previous chapter we 
discussed Zhang Ruoxu’s famous poem, “A Moonlit Night with the River and 
Flowers in Spring,” in which the poet raised the question: 


Who was the one who first looked at the moon by the river? 
When did the river moon on a human being first shine? 
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Humans come and go one generation after another, 
And look at the same moon on the river year after year. 


Li Bo wrote a beautiful poem entitled *Asking the Moon with Wine," in which 
the poet integrated the two ideas mentioned above from Xie Zhuang and Zhang 
Ruoxu, especially the lines from Zhang's famous poem quoted above. Li Bo fur- 
ther developed the theme in his own elegant and natural style: 


Since when has there been the moon in the sky? 
Put down my cup, I would like to ask tonight. 
Though humans cannot climb up to the moon, 

The moon can always follow humans with its light. 


People today cannot see the moon of ancient time, 
But the moon tonight on the ancients did shine. 
Past or present, people flow away like waters, 

But they look at the same moon and share its light. 
Let's only hope when we sing and drink our wine, 
In our golden cups the moonlight is always bright. 


The question raised in the poem is of some philosophical interest and the theme 
is about the brevity of human existence and the permanence of nature, and also 
the commonality of human experience despite change and mortality. Despite the 
realization that human life is short and nature is permanent, Li Bo's poem ends 
with the positive idea of enjoying life as much as one can. By asking the moon and 
reflecting on the question, the poet expressed his own ideas on all these intrigu- 
ing themes. As we shall see, this will be a subject further explored by other great 
poets in later times. 


Li Bo’s Jue Ju or Quatrains 


In classical Chinese poetry, jue ju or quatrain developed along with lü shi or 
regulated verse. Both follow the same strict prosodic rules, but a quatrain has 
four lines instead of eight, so basically it is half of a regulated verse. There are 
also archaic forms of quatrains that are “unregulated” and give more freedom 
to the poet for expression, but in either case, the challenge is to fully develop a 
poetic thought in just four lines. Li Bo perfected the form of quatrain in both five- 
and seven-character lines. These short quatrains are best suited to L1 Bo's natural 
and spontaneous enunciation of emotions and poetic imagination. We mentioned 
above his famous quatrain about thinking of home when looking at the moonlight 
on the ground and wondering whether that was frost, and the following quatrain 
also mentions the chilly frost in autumn, but with a different implication: 


With white hair three thousand feet long, 
I know it's sorrow that has made it so. 
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But looking at the mirror, I don’t know 
How it’s so colored by frost in the fall. 


The first line is of course a typical hyperbole Li Bo style, but it makes a strong 
impression in the reader’s mind and articulates the idea that sorrow makes one 
feel old. In the following quatrain, “Laolao Pavilion,” the idea of sorrowful depar- 
ture is expressed in a simple and yet rather subtle way: 


No place is more sorrowful under heaven 

Than the Pavilion where one sends off a friend. 
Knowing how sad departure is, the spring wind 
Does not allow willow leaves to turn all green. 


In ancient China, it was an old custom to pluck a long willow twig as a token of love 
and send it to a friend who was leaving or to one’s love in a faraway place. The word 
willow (liu) is a homophone with the word “keep” (liu), and therefore willow may 
suggest keeping a friend and not letting go; its long slender twig may also symbolize 
a thread that ties people together. In this poem, the spring wind is personified and, as 
though it wants to stop people from leaving, it does not allow willow leaves to grow 
long and turn green, even though that is supposed to happen when spring comes. 
The idea is simple and touching, and the language is plain but deeply moving. 

Another famous quatrain on the theme of departure is “Sending Meng Haoran 
to Guangling at the Yellow Crane Tower,” often considered one of the best quat- 
rains in Tang poetry. Li Bo and Meng Haoran were good friends, and in the last 
chapter, we discussed Li Bo’s poem “To Meng Haoran,” in which he expressed 
his high respect by saying, “I look up to him as to a high mountain, / And deeply 
bow to his clear fragrance.” In the following poem, Li Bo’s feeling of friendship 
and the sense of sorrow in seeing his friend gradually disappearing on a “solitary 
sail” on the Yangtze River are expressed in a beautiful language that makes this 
quatrain a favorite for numerous Chinese readers. The second line has become the 
iconic image of the city of Yangzhou, in Jiangsu Province: 


At the Yellow Crane Tower my friend leaves westward 
To Yangzhou in March with blossoms hazy and blurred. 
The shadow of the solitary sail fades in the blue sky, 
Only the Yangtze River flows to the end of the world. 


Li Bo might be lofty and proud in facing the powerful and the rich, but he opened 
up his heart to true friends who might be just common people. This is Li Bo’s 
well-known quatrain, “To Wang Lun”: 


Li Bo heard singing and stamping on the shore 
When he was aboard a ship and about to leave. 
The Peach Blossom Pond may be a thousand feet deep, 
But not as deep as Wang Lun’s feelings for me. 
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In the last chapter, we discussed Wang Wei’s poem sending off the Japanese 
friend Abe no Nakamaro, whose Chinese name was Chao Heng. Abe survived a 
shipwreck when he tried to return to Japan, and when the news of the shipwreck 
reached Li Bo, he wrote a quatrain to mourn his friend’s death, without knowing 
Abe did not die but returned to Chang’an later. Li Bo’s poem reads: 


My friend Chao from Japan left the royal capital, 

And circled around Isle Penglai on his boat eastbound. 
The bright moon sank in the blue sea with no return, 
All the white clouds look sad on the Cangwu Mount. 


In addition to poems on departure and friendship, Li Bo wrote many beautiful 
quatrains on natural sceneries, which display the typical bold imagination and 
striking imagery we find in his poetry. This is his quatrain on the waterfall in 
Mount Lu, at the precipice called the Incense Burner: 


Purple smoke rises from the Incense Burner under the sun, 
From afar one can see a waterfall hanging on its front. 
The flying stream comes down all three thousand feet, 
One wonders a river from the ninth heaven is falling down. 


We may recall the poem by Zhang Jiuling on the same waterfall in Mount Lu 
discussed in the last chapter, and the first few lines of Zhang Jiuling’s poem read: 


From ten thousand feet a shining stream falls 
With a vaporing purple color half its length. 

It runs through all the trees and shrubs, 

And sprinkles out of the clouds in all its strength. 


Both mention the purple color of the vaporizing waterfall under the sun, and both 
are excellent poems. In comparison, however, Li Bo’s quatrain has even more 
daringly imaginative and memorable images, and his language is more spontane- 
ous and natural, which is always an endearing feature of Li Bo’s poetry. In writ- 
ing about nature, Li Bo often brought in his own subjectivity in a philosophically 
interesting way, the following quatrain, “Sitting Alone in the Jingting Mountain,” 
would be a good example: 


All the birds have flown away, 

A lonely cloud passes leisurely by. 
Never get tired of looking at one another 
Are only the Jingting Mountain and I. 


The poet is looking at the mountain, while the mountain is personified and looks 
back at him, thus interestingly subjectivity and objectivity seem to have been dis- 
solved in the reciprocal observations. Man and nature form a relationship of total 
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harmony, but this Daoist idea of the contemplation of nature is suggested, not 
explicitly expressed, with its meaning to be savored by the reader. This is true also 
in another quatrain Li Bo wrote, entitled “Question and Answer in the Mountain”: 


Why would I dwell in the green mountains? You ask. 

I smile but give no answer, feeling calm at heart. 

Peach blossoms fall and are borne away by flowing waters, 
It's another heaven and earth, quite out of this world. 


Though the title of the poem is “Question and Answer in the Mountain,” the poet 
does not answer the question of why he would dwell in the green mountains. By 
showing the beautiful peach blossoms and how the petals fall and are borne away 
by the flowing waters, and by stating that this is “another heaven and earth, quite 
out of this world," he seems to have suggested an answer much richer and more 
meaningful than a longwinded explanation could have been. Nature is beautiful, 
as represented by the lovely peach blossoms, which may allude to Tao Qian's 
famous Peach Blossom Spring we discussed in Chapter 4, but there is also change 
and the inevitable fading of all things in time, as the fallen petals of the peach 
blossoms are carried away by the river and are gone forever, and therefore there 
may also be a slight sense of loss and sadness. With a harmonious relationship 
with nature, however, as the Daoist philosopher Zhuangzi would argue, human 
beings should accept the natural cycle of things in transformation, “feeling calm at 
heart." All these are possibilities of an answer, and the reader may freely imagine 
and construct what that answer might be. By not giving an answer, the poem sug- 
gests more than what the text literally says, and that is a highly valued quality of 
the poetic language in the Chinese literary tradition. In the history of Chinese lit- 
erature, Li Bo has a unique position as one ofthe greatest poets for his charismatic 
personality, his indomitable and independent spirit, his extraordinary imagina- 
tion, surprising imagery, natural and spontaneous expressions, and the power of 
his language. Since mid-Tang, Li Bo and Du Fu have always been regarded as the 
two greatest poets, even though Du Fu's fame rose even higher during the Song 
dynasty, most critics consider Li and Du together as the twin brightest stars in the 
firmament of classical Chinese literature. 


Li and Du: In Friendship and in Comparison 


Li Bo first met Du Fu in Luoyang around the year 744 when he was "released" 
from the court and felt resentful of those envious of his talents and intolerant of 
his independent spirit. At that time, Li Bo was already a prominent figure well 
known among his contemporaries as a “banished immortal,” while Du Fu had not 
yet established anything like the reputation he enjoyed many years later. Du Fu 
immediately became a great admirer of Li Bo and his admiration for this poetic 
genius lasted for the rest of his life, even though they only met a few times. Their 
friendship found expression in both their poems. Having traveled together to sev- 
eral places in the north and the southeast, Li Bo returned to his residence in Shaqiu, 
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Shandong Province, where the ancient states of Qi and Lu were located. He wrote 
a poem entitled “To Du Fu from the City of Shaqiu," in which he entrusted the 
waters of the Wen River with his friendly thoughts and feelings to reach Du Fu 
in the south: 


What do I come here for? 

Lying in Shaqiu city at its height. 

The city has ancient trees nearby, 

Rustling with autumn sound day and night. 

The wine from Lu is too weak to get drunk, 

The song from Qi is unmoving with empty notes. 
Thinking of you like the waters in the Wen River, 
With its rolling waves to the south it flows. 


At a later time, Du Fu followed Li Bo to visit Shandong, and before they parted 
again, Li Bo wrote another poem sending off his friend: 


Not so many days before we'll part in drinking, 
Let's climb all the terraces along the waterline. 
When will be the time when the Stone Gate 
Open again for our golden goblets with wine? 
Autumnal waves fall in the Sishui River, 

At Culai the sea looks brilliant and grand. 

Like tumbleweed we'll be blown far apart, 

So let's empty the full cup in our hand. 


In these two well-known poems, Li Bo showed his appreciation of Du Fu as a dear 
friend. In comparison, though, Du Fu has many more poems about Li Bo and their 
friendship. Du Fu was 11 years younger and his respect for Li Bo was extremely 
strong and unreserved. In the following poem, he praised Li Bo's poetic genius, 
wrote about his brotherly love, and remembered their visit to a famous recluse: 


Lord Li has excellent poetic lines, 

Often as fine as those by Yin Keng. 

I am myself like a hermit from Dongmeng, 
And I love you like a brother of my own. 
When drunk we slept and shared a quilt, 

By day hand in hand we walked and set forth 
To find yet another secluded place, 

In search of our friend in the city north. 


Yin Keng (c. 511—-c. 563) was a poet of the Southern dynasties and well known 
during the Tang, whose fame was certainly eclipsed later by Li Bo and Du Fu, but 
when Du Fu wrote this poem, he was still considered a major poet and Du Fu was 
praising Li Bo by comparing him with Yin Keng. In another poem, *Remember 
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Li Bo on a Spring Day," Du Fu brought Li Bo into comparison with two other 
poets we discussed in Chapter 5, Yu Xin for his new and fresh language, and Bao 
Zhao for his outstanding characteristics: 


Li Bo's poetry has no rivals, 

His lofty ideas are far beyond the crowd. 
His freshness matches that of Yu Xin, 
Like Bao Zhao he feels justly proud. 


Li Bo was often in his mind, and in Du Fu's collected works, we find more than 
a dozen poems in thinking of Li Bo at different periods of his life. In the follow- 
ing poem, Du Fu recalled Ho Zhizhang's meeting with Li Bo and calling him a 
“banished immortal," Emperor Xuanzong's appreciation of Li Bo that made him 
famous, and predicted that Li Bo's poetry would achieve everlasting fame: 


In that bygone year a crazy fellow 

Called you a banished immortal. 

Your brush fell to startle wind and rain, 
Your poem made gods and ghosts wail. 
Your fame grew bigger ever since, 

And at once lifted you from obscurity. 
Your literary talent received special favor, 
Your poems will live on with no rivalry. 


In 756, Prince Li Lin (720—757), one of Emperor Xuanzong's sons, asked Li Bo to 
join his court when he was trying to build up his forces in the south. At the time, 
Li Bo was living like a hermit in Mount Lu, the area under Prince Li Lin’s control, 
so he agreed to join. During that time, however, Li Heng (711—762), Emperor 
Xuanzong's third son, had taken the throne as Emperor Suzong of Tang and felt 
uncomfortable about his brother Lin Lin controlling the south. He summoned 
Prince Li Lin to his court, but Li Lin refused, so in 757, Emperor Suzong charged 
Prince Li Lin with treason and sent troops to defeat him. Li Bo was caught in this 
political rivalry of the royal family, and when Prince Li Lin was defeated and 
killed, Li Bo was also put under arrest and then exiled to Yelang, in modern-day 
east Guizhou, in far southwest China. He was granted a pardon in 759 and gradu- 
ally moved back. In 762, he went to stay with a relative of his, Li Yangbing, who 
was then Magistrate of the County of Dangtu, in Anhui Province, but Li Bo was 
then seriously ill and he died later that year at the age of 61. 

Since Li Bo and Du Fu departed in Yanzhou, Shandong Province, in 745, they 
never had a chance to meet again, but Du Fu wrote many poems to express his 
feelings and concerns about his friend. Particularly when Li Bo was charged with 
treason and sent into exile, Du Fu expressed his appreciation of Li Bo's talent and 
his strong moral support: 


I haven't seen Li for a long time, 
It's sad that madness he would pretend. 
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Even when everyone wants him dead, 
I for one would value his great talent. 


In his poem entitled “Thinking of Li Bo at the End of the Earth," Du Fu expressed 
his wish that the geese could bring tidings from his friend, but he knew it was 
difficult, and he compared Li Bo to the great poet Qu Yuan, the author of 
“Encountering Sorrow” we discussed in Chapter 2, who was maligned by envious 
and corrupt officials, alienated from the king, and eventually committed suicide 
by drowning himself in the Miluo River. 


Cold wind arises at the end of the earth, 

What do you intend to do, my friend? 

When will the geese arrive? But in autumn, 

Waters in all rivers and lakes continue to ascend. 
Good writing doesn't go well with good fortune, 
Water monsters like to lure people passing by. 

We may converse with the soul of the wrongly dead, 
And throw poems to the Miluo and let them fly. 


Du Fu wrote two poems under the title, “Dream of Li Bo." He had dreamed of 
meeting Li Bo for three consecutive nights, but he wondered how his friend could 
have escaped from imprisonment and come over in his dream: 


My friend comes into my dream, 

Knowing I have long thought of him. 

But you are now caught in the net, 

How come you have wings for your limbs? 


All these poems become touching testimonies to the great friendship between Li 
Bo and Du Fu, the two greatest poets in Chinese history. And yet, the two of them 
could not be more different from one another in many aspects. Li Bo was a real 
genius, an extraordinary person of his time, naturally gifted, free and bold in his 
imagination as in his life, not so respectful to the Confucians or the Confucian 
tradition, but was marveled and admired by his contemporaries as almost a divine 
poet, a “banished immortal” from heaven. He excelled in writing “music bureau" 
poetry and songs, and his poetry seems naturally and spontaneously composed 
without much effort. Li Bo’s style is best described by his own words: “Lotus 
flowers coming out of clear waters, / Decorated solely by nature itself.” If Li Bo 
was influenced by Daoism, Du Fu, on the other hand, was more of a Confucian 
and fit more perfectly in the framework of Confucian virtues. From the very 
beginning, Du Fu’s political aspiration was “Aiding his Majesty to rise above Yao 
and Shun, / I’d make the mores and customs pure again." Du Fu was the best in 
writing regulated verses and he crafted his poetic lines so carefully and painstak- 
ingly that he said himself that “It’s my eccentric nature to cherish exquisite poetic 
lines / And would never feel satisfied if my words do not startle and surprise.” 
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We have seen Du Fu’s portraiture of Li Bo as a “tipsy immortal,” to whom poetry 
comes by naturally: “For a jug of wine, Li Bo can write a hundred poems.” Li Bo 
happened to have a picture of Du Fu as well, entitled “To Du Fu in Jest,” which 
was obviously written with a sense of humor and drew a caricature of Du Fu as 
working so hard on his poetry that he became almost emaciated: 


On the Fanke Mountain I bumped into Du Fu, 
Under the midday sun, he wore a hat of bamboo. 
Why are you so thin since we last met, I asked. 

It must be too hard in working your verses through. 


If Li Bo wrote more about himself, his personal desires, fantasies, and sentiments, 
mostly in freer forms of gu feng or ancient-style airs and songs, Du Fu in his 
poetry showed more concerns about his time and his fellow human beings, more 
about the suffering of the average people and the decline of a great empire, and 
wrote in the more restricted form of /ii shi or regulated verse. Li Bo had his own 
unique voice, Du Fu spoke not only of his own lived experiences, but through 
those experiences he spoke for the miseries of his time. These two accomplished 
poets, equally great in mastering the art of poetry, are indeed very different from 
one another because, ultimately, they can be said to live and represent two differ- 
ent times. 


Change of the Times and the Sage of Poets 


In addition to personal dispositions and writing styles, what made Li Bo and Du 
Fu so different has to do with the historic event known as the “An-Shi Rebellion” 
(755—763). When the Tang empire first arose as a great power and had control 
of the western region, heads of the non-Chinese states in that region respected 
Emperor Taizong of Tang (599-614) as the common leader and called him 
“Heavenly Khan.” The Tang empire maintained a relatively stable relationship 
with its western neighbors for more than 100 years, and from the early stage of 
the Tang dynasty, the imperial government always used ethnically non-Han sol- 
diers and commanders to guard the border regions. All that changed in 755, when 
a Turkic-Sogdian General An Lushan (c. 703—757) and his followers rebelled 
against the Tang empire. Lushan was the Sinicized form of his Sogdian name 
Rokhshan; he was trusted by Emperor Xuanzong and his favorite royal consort 
Lady Yang Guifei and was appointed commander of three garrisons in the north 
with the power to control the entire region north of the lower reaches of the Yellow 
River. With so much power concentrated in his hands, An Lushan decided to set 
up his own dynasty instead of serving the government in Chang’an. So he started 
the rebellion in 755 and it lasted for eight years, led by his follower Shi Siming 
(703—761) after his death, and the An-Shi Rebellion wreaked havoc in much of 
north China. With huge loss of life and the destruction of social infrastructure, the 
rebellion had a profound influence on many aspects of social and cultural life, and 
it also influenced literature at that time and put an end to the high Tang period. 
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Li Bo had secured a high reputation as a great poet early in his life, and his 
poetry can be seen as best representing the spirit of the high Tang before the 
“An-Shi Rebellion.” Du Fu’s life was more entangled in the calamities of the 
rebellion and devastation of the war, and therefore more directly concerned with 
people’s suffering and miseries at the time. That was an important change. From 
the Wei-Jin period till the high Tang, few poets had taken the Confucian idea of 
poetry seriously as a tool for moral and political education, but they expressed 
their own feelings and aspirations in a personal voice with attention paid to the 
aesthetic function of language. This was a consistent tendency in making the poetic 
language more refined, from Cao Zhi in the Wei-Jin period to Shen Yue and Lu 
Ji and other poets during the Southern and the Northern Dynasties. Though some 
Tang poets severely criticized the poetry of the Southern dynasties, the continuity 
was more important than the denial of contributions made by their predecessors. 
Li Bo could write poetry in a spirited way with passion and gave expression to 
his personal emotions, but as a consequence of the “An-Shi Rebellion,” the con- 
nection of poetry with social and political conditions became much stronger than 
before, and the Confucian concept of the moral and political function of poetry 
also became more influential. The consciousness of the state was strengthened, 
while the consciousness of the individual became weakened, and all these signifi- 
cant changes found their best manifestations in Du Fu’s poetic works. In Du Fu, 
the strong personal voice and the pursuit of perfection of the poetic form obvi- 
ously continued the best of the high Tang tradition, but at the same time, Du Fu 
spoke more of the society and the times than of his own personal life. 

Du Fu (712-770) was born in Gong County, in Henan Province, and he spent 
his youth during the high Tang period. When he was in Loyang at the age of 33, 
he met Li Bo and formed a lifelong friendship. Like many other young scholars 
at the time, Du Fu had high hopes of achieving something great and was full of 
ambitious ideas, as he wrote in his poem on Mount Tai: “When scaled on the very 
top, / All mountains would look small in my eyes.” He went to Chang’an at the 
age of 35 and thought himself outstanding among his peers and about to secure 
success, but frustration and disappointment soon set in, and for ten years, he suf- 
fered from lack of appreciation and living in miserable conditions, as he wrote 
with bitterness and frustration: 


Each morning I knocked at the door of the rich, 
At dusk I followed the dust of their fat horse. 
Drinking left over wine and eating cold food, 
Every bit fraught with bitterness and remorse. 


At that time, the Tang empire already showed signs of decline and Du Fu turned 
his attention and his poetic talent to the suffering of the average people. In 752, he 
wrote the famous poem on the draftees for war, entitled “Song of the War Chariot”: 


Chariot wheels are squeaky, horses are neighing, 
Men are all girded up with arrows and bows. 
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Their parents and wives are sending them off, 
Soaring dust covers the Xianyang Bridge in a shroud. 
They hold their clothes and stamp the ground, 
Their bitter cries rise straight up to the clouds. 


He continued to describe the horrible fate of men, who were sent to the frontiers 
as young boys and stationed in garrisons even in old age, their families back 
home had no one to till the land but were still pressured for levies, and numerous 
soldiers died in the battlefield with no one to gather their exposed bodies. This is 
one of the parents speaking: 


If we knew it was so ill-fated to have sons, 

We would rather prefer daughters at home. 

Daughters can yet be married to some neighbors, 
Sons are buried in wilderness with grass and thorn. 
Don’t you see, sir, that west of Qinghai, no one 
Collects the white bones since ancient time there lain; 
New ghosts join old ones in cry and complain, 

And their bitter wailing can be heard in the chilly rain. 


This poem marked a turning point in Du Fu’s poetry. From then on, through his 
personal experience of hardships, the poet felt for the country and the people. He 
wrote many poems exposing the corruption and horrendous inequality in society, 
and in one of these poems he wrote the following famous lines: 


In the red gates are wine and meat gone bad with a stench, 

By the roadside lie the bones of those frozen to death. 

Within a few inches the thriving and the dying are so different; 
It fills me with such sadness that I have no words to express. 


When the “An-Shi Rebellion” broke out in 755, Du Fu was living with his family 
in Fuzhou, but in 756, when he heard that Emperor Suzong had set up a new court 
in Fengxiang, he went to join the emperor but was captured by the rebel army 
midway and was taken to Chang’an. Luckily, as he was not an important official, 
he was not locked up in jail. He felt worried about his family, and wrote a very 
touching poem, “The Moonlit Night,” to express his loving thoughts in thinking 
of his wife and children left in Fuzhou: 


Tonight, in Fuzhou this moon 

She must be watching in her room alone. 
Lovingly I think of our small children, 
Chang'an is too vague a memory for them. 
Her soft hair must be damp in the fragrant fog, 
While cold moonlight falls on her white arm. 
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When can we all stand by the thin curtains 
And let the moon shine on us and dry our tears? 


In the spring of 757, Du Fu was still trapped in Chang’an, the capital city sacked 
by the rebel army, and he wrote the famous poem “Spring View" to describe the 
fallen city and express his concerns about his family and his country: 


The state 1s broken, though hills and rivers remain, 

The city is all covered with tall grass in spring. 
Touched by the times, even flowers are shedding tears, 
Even birds are startled at heart, saddened by separation. 
Burning for three months now are the fires of war; 

A letter from home would be worth more than gold. 
My white hair has been scratched so thin 

That it now can hardly hold even a hairpin! 


Du Fu eventually escaped to join Emperor Suzong in Fengxiang and was given a 
minor office in May of 757, but soon he was demoted to an even lower position 
because he was caught in a political battle at the court. In the autumn of that year, 
he was able to go back to visit his family in Fuzhou and he wrote three poems on 
Qiang Village, where his family lived. The following is the first ofthe three poems: 


Mountain-like red clouds piled up in the western sky, 
The setting sun sent its rays to the lowly ground. 
Birds twittered at the wooden gate, the traveler 
Was back from a thousand miles, homeward bound. 
My wife was surprised to find me yet alive, 

After initial shock, she's still wiping her tears. 
Survival and return are indeed rare affairs 

Amidst the uncertainties in these chaotic years. 
Neighbors gathered around our fence walls, 

And in wonderment all moved to heave a sigh. 

At night we lit up another torch, like a dream, 

And sat facing each other in the dim light. 


In 758, the Tang army suffered a terrible defeat in Yecheng and even teenagers 
and old men were drafted to fight in the army. In 759, Du Fu wrote his famous 
poems known as “Three Officials" and “Three Departures," which depicted the 
heart-rending scenes of conscription and the separation of loved ones he wit- 
nessed when he was traveling from Luoyang to Huazhou, where he had a lowly 
position. The following is the “Official at Shihao,” a sad story with realistic depic- 
tion and lamentation: 


In the evening I took lodging at Shihao Village, 
At night an official came to round up all. 
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The old man escaped by climbing over the wall, 
And the old woman went to answer the door. 
How angrily the official shouted at them! 
How bitterly the old woman kept weeping! 
She went up and made her plea: 

“My three sons all soldiers in Yecheng to fight. 
One son has sent a letter to report 

His two brothers in battle had just died. 

The living but cheat death and barely get by, 
The dead in the ground will forever lie. 

No one is now in the house 

Except my grandson still unweaned. 

The baby’s mother is still here, 

But she has no proper dress to go around. 
Though I am old and frail, but I pray 

You take me tonight as a deal. 

Hurry to the battlefield at Heyang, 

I may still prepare the morning meal.” 

Deep in the night no more voice, 

But bitter sobbing I seemed to hear. 

At dawn I started my journey again, 

And only to the old man to bid farewell. 


In the poem “Departure of the Newly Wed,” a young woman had to watch her 
husband leaving for the war the very next morning of their wedding night. These 
are the first few lines: 


Tendrils attached to small hemps 

Can never spread out and grow. 

A woman married to a soldier 

Is as good as thrown to the road. 
Though I am wedded to be your wife, 
Our wedding bed is hardly warm. 
Married in the evening, but left at dawn, 
It is too hasty, and too soon! 


Many of Du Fu's poems describe the devastation of the “An-Shi Rebellion” and 
the decline of the Tang empire in such vivid details that they are often called “his- 
tory in verse.” Du Fu was not a raconteur or an observer, however, but his per- 
sonal experiences were mingled with the miseries and sufferings of his time. In his 
poetry, we may clearly see him as a person with moral integrity, deep sympathy, 
and a strong sense of justice, and his poetry resonates with people particularly in 
hard times; this won him the noble title of the “sage of poets.” It is true that Du Fu’s 
poems depict historical scenes with vivid and memorable images, but their interest 
is not recording historical events as such. Many poets before him had already used 
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narrative techniques, but Du Fu perfectly combined the narrative and the lyrical to 
achieve a powerful effect in his poetry. His poems are great not just because they 
give voice to the suffering of the people and express his loyalty to the empire, but 
because he put a tremendous amount of hard work into crafting his poetic lines that 
will always touch readers at heart and make a deep impression in their mind. Just 
as he said himself: “It’s my eccentric nature to cherish exquisite poetic lines / And 
would never feel satisfied 1f my words do not startle and surprise." 

In the autumn of 759, because of the destruction of war and famine, and also 
because of his disillusionment with an official career, Du Fu quit the minor posi- 
tion and went with his family to live in Chengdu, Sichuan Province, far from the 
turmoil of the rebellion and war. Though with meager resources, Du Fu had more 
than four years of relative peace and sufficiency in Chengdu, spending probably 
the best period of his life with the help and protection of some of his friends 
who were local officials. In a peaceful environment, Du Fu wrote some lovely 
poems expressing his appreciation of the beauty of nature and his association with 
friends and occasional visitors. For example, he wrote the following poem entitled 
“Joy at the Nightly Rain in Spring”: 


The good rain knows its time, 

And in spring comes lightly down. 

With wind it furtively falls at night, 
Moistening all things without a sound. 

In the wilderness thick clouds look all black, 
Only a boat in the river has a solitary light. 
At dawn I look at where the reds are wet, 
Flowers are all heavy in the City of Brocade. 


In discussing Li Bo’s poem, “Difficult Roads of Shu,” we already explained that 
the “City of Brocade” refers to Chengdu, and in this poem, Du Fu expressed his 
happy mood in seeing the spring rain coming down during the night to nourish 
everything and make all the flowers in the city heavy with water drops. 

His friends helped him to have three rooms built with thatched roofs in the 
city’s western suburb, and he was very pleased when a relative of his came to visit 
his cottage, as he wrote in the poem entitled “A Guest Arrives”: 


South and north of my house are all spring waters, 
Everyday only a flock of gulls would come this way. 
The flower path has never been swept for any guest, 

The humble thatched gate only opens for you today. 

Far from the market, we don’t have many dishes, 

In this poor house I only have some old rustic wine. 
Let’s call the old man over the fence to finish up the cup, 
If you don’t mind to drink with this neighbor of mine. 


Apparently, Du Fu was content with his life in Chengdu and had good relations 
with his neighbors. In the following simple quatrain, he made one of his neighbors 
forever famous and alive in his poetry: 
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In Auntie Huang’s house, flowers grow in endless rows, 
Tens of thousands of them, hang on stems heavy and low. 
Lingering butterflies are dancing around time and again, 
And chirping freely and blithely are those happy orioles. 


Three hundred years later, the great poet Su Shi (1037-1101) of the Song dynasty 
gave this poem probably the best ever comment when he said: “In ancient time, 
the States of Qi and Lu all had high-rank ministers, but their names were lost 
in history, but who is this Auntie Huang that she alone could be immortalized 
through this poem? This may bring the reader to a smile.” That is indeed the 
amazing power of poetry! 

In the autumn of 761, however, a strong gale blew the thatched roof apart and 
ruined his house. Du Fu wrote a “Song of My Thatched House Broken by the 
Autumnal Wind,” in which he described how the wind ruined his cottage and how 
the rain dripped through the broken roof to make his room damp and cold, and 
then, typical of this great poet with a big heart, through his personal suffering he 
felt the suffering of “all the poor ones under heaven” and dreamed of a universal 
house that could keep everyone warm and happy. It is this kind of compassion- 
ate imagination that endears Du Fu to generations of readers. The last part of the 
poem reads: 


Water drips down to the bed and no place is dry, 

The heavy rain still comes down and does not stop. 

Since the turmoil began I hardly have good sleep, 

How do we get to dawn with all these damping drops! 

How do I wish to have thousands of spacious rooms 

To cover all the poor ones under heaven and keep them warm, 
And never have to worry about heavy rain or big storm! 

Alas! When can such a room suddenly appear before my eye? 
I'd be happy if my house is broken and I'll freeze and die. 


The Governor General of Sichuan, Yan Wu (726—765), befriended Du Fu and 
wanted to recommend him for an official position, but the poet politely declined 
to serve at the court. When Yan Wu died in 765, there was turmoil in western 
Sichuan and Chengdu was endangered, so Du Fu left his thatched cottage with 
his family to travel along the Yangtze River eastward, probably with the intention 
of going to Luoyang. Because of his illness and also the insecure conditions at 
the time, they were delayed for a long time, staying in Kuizhou, in modern-day 
Fengjie, near Chongqing, for two years. In the spring of 768, they finally took a 
boat out of Sichuan, but again they traveled slowly and wandered along the river 
in Hubei and Hunan Provinces. His last few years were a very difficult and chal- 
lenging period of time, suffering from poverty and poor health. In the winter of 
770, Du Fu died on a boat near Leiyang, in southeast Hunan, at the age of 58, and 
thus the poet's life of wandering, instability, and hardships finally came to a sad 
end. 
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Du Fu is a great poet, excellent in different forms and genres, and he is especially 
admired for his regulated verses. He has some ancient-style songs that are almost 
as good as Li Bo's, though quite different in content and style. He has also some 
brilliant seven-character-line quatrains, though perhaps not as perfect as Li Bo's 
or Wang Changling's. The only form Du Fu has fewer poems and obviously fell 
behind Li Bo is that of five-character-line quatrains. Du Fu is, however, the best 
poet in writing in regulated verse and his greatest achievement is definitely seen 
in that very challenging form. Regulated verse, as we have discussed before, has 
strict requirements in tonal contrast and strict parallelism, but in Du Fu's hands, 
the difficult form seems to have succumbed to the poet's creative power and 
become so pliant and flexible that his poetic lines give the deceptive impression of 
a natural flow, while at the same time they also impress readers with their artistic 
perfection and subtlety, their innovative use of language and memorable imagery. 

When he was in Kuizhou in his last few years, he wrote some wonderful regu- 
lated verses admired by later poets and readers alike. In Chapter 6, we already dis- 
cussed his famous poem written in that period, “Climbing Up the High Terrace,” 
which has perfect parallelism in each couplet and is considered by some critics 
as the very best poem in that form. He wrote a group of eight poems in Kuizhou, 
entitled “Autumn Meditations,” which are often considered among his best works. 
The following is number four in this group: 


Chang’an, I heard, is uncertain as a chess game, 

The world’s affairs of a lifetime only make one sad. 

Houses of princes and nobles all change to new owners, 
Official robes and caps are now different from the past. 
Straight north bugles and drums shake mountain passes, 
Urgent dispatches hurry to reach troops marching to the west. 
Fish and dragons quietly hide in rivers cold in autumn, 

Old home in the old city often comes my mind to haunt. 


In this poem, Du Fu was worried about the fate of the country as the city of 
Chang’an was in jeopardy and war and battles were still going on in the border 
regions to the north and northwest, but he was old and frail and could do nothing, 
and he only had a chilly feeling of autumn, missing his old home in a helpless 
condition. 

Du Fu expanded the scope of poetry by writing on a variety of topics and for 
various usage; he expressed his emotions and thoughts in various forms, in bio- 
graphical and autobiographical poems, epistolary poems, travelogue and nature 
poems, and poems as social criticism or literary criticism. Unlike some of his 
contemporaries, he did not reject the legacy of prominent poets of the Southern 
and the Northern Dynasties, but he assimilated all the valuable elements from his 
predecessors. He respected Xie Lingyun, Xie Tiao, Yu Xin, Bao Zhao, Ho Xun, 
Yin Keng, and many other poets of that period; when many of his contemporaries 
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dismissed poets of the Southern dynasties and the early Tang, he wrote “Six 
Quatrains in Jest” to criticize them and expressed his open-minded view to learn 
from all earlier poets who had something to offer. “Don’t despise those present 
while loving the ancients, / Always appreciate the elegant and beautiful in writ- 
ing,” he told his fellow poets. When many of them sought to follow early poets 
from the Han and the Wei-Jin period but rejected poets of the Southern dynasties, 
he argued that they should learn from as many poets of earlier generations as pos- 
sible, regardless of their time or period: 


No doubt that you can't be as good as the predecessors, 

In tracing back to your ancestors, to whom you first turn? 
Go get rid of the false ones and be close to the truly great, 
To learn from multiple teachers is the best way you learn. 


Because of his humble and open attitude towards all the poets in the past, Du 
Fu's work was the culmination of a long poetic tradition leading to the height of 
classical Chinese poetry. He wrote some relatively long autobiographical poems 
about his lived experiences and his travel from one place to another, in which he 
had depictions of natural sceneries, his observations and feelings, some lyrical 
or emotionally charged passages, social critiques, commentaries, and arguments, 
and always with compassion for the poor and the powerless in their suffering and 
miserable condition. These poems may have their origin in the ancient rhyme- 
prose and contain some lines that seem more appropriate in a piece of literary 
prose, and that had obviously influenced later poets such as the mid-Tang poet 
Han Yu and also poets of the Song dynasty. 

Du Fu's narrative poems, particularly the “Song of the War Chariot,” “Three 
Officials," and “Three Departures,” are variations on old “music bureau" poetry 
and folksongs but are completely adapted for writing about the reality of his time 
and telling sorrowful stories of the suffering of the people. That had a profound 
influence on mid-Tang poets Bo Juyi and Yuan Zhen in creating their “new music 
bureau" poetry with a strong tendency for social critique. In these poems, Du 
Fu created some reported speech or dialogue and added vividness to the narra- 
tion with distinct voices, and that marked an important development in narrative 
poetry in the Chinese literary tradition. 

The terms often used to describe Du Fu's poetry in general are taken from his 
own words, chen yu, which speak of his poetry as charged with emotions that are 
often sad, deep, heavy, and tragic, not just personal but embracing all in the world; 
and dun cuo, which describe his expression of emotions as with ups and downs, in 
an undulating rhythm with its rise and fall like some perturbed waves, rather than 
a calm river running smoothly without impediment. Du Fu's style was formed in 
such a way because he had strong emotions to express, and yet his expression was 
often curbed by the social norms and Confucian ideas he held firm in his mind. 
His thoughts were complicated, and he often found himself in contradiction. In 
his poems describing the miseries of the average people, the painful scene may 
become shocking and unbearable, but at an emotionally highly charged moment, 
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he would change to tone down the intensity and find some words of consola- 
tion. In *Departure of the Newly Wed," for example, the bride laments that her 
husband has to leave the very next day of their wedding, and she cries out: “You 
are now going to the place of death, / My heart is broken with pain and tears." 
And yet, Du Fu described this young woman with such patriotic ideas that she is 
willing to sacrifice her personal happiness for the sake of the country, and so she 
suddenly changes her tone and tells her husband to go without regret: 


But don't think too much of our marriage, 

Do your best to be a good solder at the frontiers. 
When there are women in the troops, 

It may harm the fighting spirit of your peers. 


The young woman Du Fu described is more of an idealized patriot in the poet's 
imagination than a real person, who would most likely be unwilling to send her 
husband to “the place of death.” As a sensitive poet with compassion for the poor 
and the powerless, Du Fu described the suffering of the people he observed in 
reality, but his allegiance and loyalty to the Tang empire made it impossible for 
him to condemn the imperial regime completely. He had to find a compromise 
amidst the contradictory feelings and emotions, which was difficult and painful 
and made his poetic expressions deeply tragic and fraught with sudden changes, 
the rhythmic ups and downs. 

Du Fu was best known for his poetry written during and after the “An-Shi 
Rebellion" in expressing his compassion for people's suffering and pain in those 
chaotic and dangerous years, but difficult complexities and conflicting emotions 
cannot completely describe his work. As a great poet, Du Fu of course had other 
types of poems, and especially when he was living in his thatched cottage in 
Chengdu, many poems he wrote were beautiful and elegant with a sense of leisure 
and delight. In a group of short poems entitled “Seven Quatrains on Walking 
Alone in Search of Flowers along the River," we already discussed one above 
on Auntie Huang's flower garden, which is number six in that group, and the 
following is number three from the same group, written with the same sense of 
light-hearted enjoyment of life: 


A few houses in bamboo grove by the deep river, 

Where red flowers and white flowers mingle for no reason. 
I know where to repay the kindness of spring, 

It is fine wine I need to send away the season. 


Another example of such lovely short poems is the famous one in which Du Fu 
described the view from his cottage, the birds, the snowcapped mountain, and 
boats from very faraway places: 


Two orioles are singing in the green willow trees, 
One line of white egrets is flying up the azure sky. 
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My window captures the eternal snow on the Western Hill, 
At my door boats from Eastern Wu are docked nearby. 


In another poem, he complains that the spring wind has broken some twigs of the 
peach and plum flowers he has planted himself, but it shows a humorous sense of 
play by personifying the spring wind as a naughty boy: 


Hand planted, peach and plums are not without their master, 
It’s still a man’s house, though my fence is not of great height. 
But the spring wind wants to play bully on me, 

It broke off quite a few of my flowers during the night. 


In the following quatrain, Du Fu proves that he could write about drinking in the 
woods and enjoying nature in leisure and delight, just as Tao Qian or Wang Wei 
did in their best poems: 


Lazy and idle, I don’t feel like going out the village, 
And I call my son to shut the wooden gate by day. 
With rustic wine in the quiet woods with green moss, 
I enjoy blue waters and spring wind in a blurry way. 


It is a pleasure, almost a relief, to read these poems that show a different side of 
Du Fu, a lighter and more cheerful side as important to know and appreciate as the 
more familiar Du Fu as always concerned with the tragic fate of the country and 
the horrible sufferings of fellow human beings. As many of Du Fu’s well-known 
poems were composed during and after the “An-Shi Rebellion,” they depicted the 
suffering of the people and the devastation of the country with great compassion, 
and that certainly made Du Fu a poet admired by later generations throughout the 
centuries. 

Du Fu was a perfectionist, and his poetry reached a very high level of artis- 
tic creation. Li Bo, on the other hand, was a naturally gifted genius; his poetry 
seemed to pour out spontaneously to express his unique personality, and his great- 
ness was therefore inimitable. Du Fu, in comparison, worked on his poetic lines 
with diligence and artistic skills and provided an inspiring model for later poets 
to learn from and imitate. For that reason, Du Fu had a greater influence on later 
poets than Li Bo. During the Tang, regulated verse as a form matured and it also 
became the most important form of poetry in later times. Du Fu was unquestion- 
ably the great master of that form, and that is another reason for his poetry to have 
exerted a profound influence on almost all the important poets of later times in the 
history of Chinese literature. 


8 Different Orientations in 
Mid-Tang Poetry 


In the Interim 


By the time Du Fu died in 770, all the major poets of the high Tang period had 
passed away, including Wang Changling, Wang Wei, Gao Shi, Cen Shen, and 
Li Bo. What followed was a period of low tide before the next big wave of Tang 
poetry rose up again, but two tendencies in that period were worthy of our atten- 
tion, both of which appeared in the wake of, and in response to, the “An-Shi 
Rebellion" and its aftermath. One was the strengthening of the connection of lit- 
erature with politics, which we already saw to some extent as one aspect of the 
poetry of Du Fu, but it was Du Fu's contemporary, Yuan Jie (719—772), who 
clearly advocated the Confucian idea of poetry with emphasis on its moral and 
political efficacies. He dismissed many of his contemporary poets for writing for 
pleasure and entertainment and for elaborating on prosodic regulations, because 
poetry in his eyes should be a tool for teaching Confucian virtues, and the rest 
was nonessential. When he served as the magistrate of Daozhou, Hunan Province, 
the place was devastated by war and the population was drastically reduced, but 
the government still pressed for levies. Yuan Jie showed his sympathy for the 
people and wrote his well-known poem entitled “Song of Chunling,” in which he 
described the horrible condition of the poor villagers: 


A big village has only ten households, 

A big family clan has few men left and weak. 
For breakfast they have grass roots, 

For supper they have bark of trees. 

When they speak, they can hardly breathe, 
They want to run, but they move so slow. 

I can’t even bear to shout at them, 

Let alone to whip them with a heavy blow! 


At the end of the poem, he hoped that 1f there were officials responsible for col- 
lecting songs for the emperor, just like in ancient time, he would wish to present 
this song to them. The poem does show Yuan Jie as a good official with compas- 
sion for the suffering of the people, but its language is not refined, which is of 
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course not important in his functional understanding of poetry. Put in the context 
of the change of poetry from the high Tang to the mid-Tang period, Yuan Jie’s 
advocacy of the Confucian doctrine of poetry was significant. Though it was not 
taken up by most of his fellow poets at the time, it may indicate a gradual but 
important change and may have adumbrated the “new music bureau" poetry of Bo 
Juyi and Yuan Zhen some 50 years later. 

In the aftermath of the rebellion and the decline of the Tang empire, another 
noticeable direction was the retreat of men of letters to seclusion, trying to find 
some peace of mind and a psychological equilibrium amidst frustration and dis- 
appointment in the chaotic and dangerous real world. Many of these poets had 
memories of the better days in the past but had lived through the miserable time of 
the rebellion and unrest, their ambition to achieve something great became more 
and more like an unreachable goal, so they often turned to nature or some Daoist 
or Buddhist temples to articulate their sorrow and melancholic ideas in contrast to 
the beauty, tranquility, or even the wildness of nature. The best poets of the period 
were trying to make exquisite refinement or innovation in a technical sense, but 
they had lost the robust spirit of the high Tang poets, for their poetry had neither 
Li Bo’s self-confidence and compelling power, nor Du Fu’s resentment at the mis- 
erable reality and his broad and all-encompassing sympathy. Instead, they held a 
more disillusioned outlook on life and pursued an elegant, aloof, and quiet mood 
in their poetry. 

Liu Changqing (c. 727—c. 790) was exemplary of these poets, and the follow- 
ing is his poem on visiting the deserted ancient city of Yugan, a masterly sketch 
of a scene of ruin and desolation: 


The lonely city rose so high as to reach the white clouds, 
Lying west of the Chu River in eternal ruin and blight. 
Official residences are now empty, buried in tall grass; 
Over broken turrets ravens are crying at night. 

The traveler is lost in expanse of sand stretching far out, 
And the setting sun comes down near the low ground. 
Knowing nothing of the change of times, the birds 

Still pass over the Yiyang Valley in their daily round. 


Here in this poem, the sense of ruin and collapse is made even stronger not only 
by the bleak scene of dilapidated residences and broken turrets, but also by the 
contrast between the lonely traveler lost in the sand and the birds flying over the 
valley with no knowledge nor concern about the human world. Liu Changqing 
often used a natural scene to highlight the human emotion or mood, and he was 
outstanding for his regulated verses or quatrains in five-character lines. A famous 
example is the following one, describing a scene of a lone traveler coming back 
in the midst of a cold snowy night. It is quiet and getting dark, the cottage is cov- 
ered with snow, and it is windy, but the traveler heard the barking of dogs in the 
distance, waiting for his return. In four lines, the poet drew a memorable picture 
with color and sound, and a chilly feeling of a cold wintry night: 
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At sunset the green mountains are faraway, 

In the cold the poor cottage stands all in white. 
Dogs are heard barking within the thatched gate, 
The man returns in a windy and snowy night. 


Many of his poems give expression to a deep sense of sorrow and nostalgia for a 
better past. The following quatrain, “Listening to the Zither,” is a good example: 


Coldly and coldly sweeping over seven strings, 
One quietly hears the chilly wind among the pines. 
Nobody plays it any more nowadays, 

Though it’s an ancient tune, a favorite of mine. 


An important poet of this period was Wei Yingwu (c. 737-c. 791). He was 
born in an aristocratic family and had a smooth career, and his poetry touched 
on many different subjects, including nostalgic reminiscences of a better time 
before the *An-Shi Rebellion," sympathetic depiction of the suffering of the 
lower classes, and the desire for a life far from the hustle and bustle of the 
society and in pursuit of quietude and tranquility among beautiful mountains 
and rivers. He consciously imitated Tao Qian and also assimilated the artistic 
refinement and subtleties of Xie Lingyun and Xie Tiao to form his own style of a 
noble aloofness and elegance. He is best known for using a language that seems 
plain and simple, but in fact carefully and subtly arranged to achieve a graceful 
effect. The following poem of thinking of a Daoist friend in the mountains is a 
good example: 


Today the dining hall in my residence is cold, 
Suddenly I thought of my friend in the mountains. 
You gather firewood at the bottom of the valley, 

And return to boil white stones for a simple meal. 

I would like to take a flask of wine 

To warm you up in this windy and raining night. 

But the empty mountain's all covered by fallen leaves, 
Traces of your whereabouts, where can I find? 


The following 1s one of his most famous poems, a beautiful and picturesque land- 
scape with implications of loneliness and abandonment of all worldly attachment: 


Ilove the grass growing hidden by the mountain stream, 
And the orioles chirping above deep in the trees. 

The spring tide rises up with rain coming at dusk; 

At the deserted ferry, a lone boat lies at its own ease. 


Notable poets of this period include Gu Kuang (c. 727-c. 815), whose poetry had 
two different orientations, one was fresh and plain like folksongs, and the other 
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strange and surprising with deliberately chosen unusual words and images. The 
first type can be seen in the following quatrain: 


The river is clear and white birds fly across, 

Their paddles tangled with floating water plant. 

At dusk their fisherman’s songs are heard, 

When they return, the moon is shining on the sand. 


Gu Kuang’s other direction was to make daring innovations in poetic form, 
imagery and language, and the following lines can be seen as representative: 


At eight the girl from Zheng could play the zither, 

Its sounds are sent down by spring wind from heaven. 
The first sound had Yongmen’s power to make one weep, 
The second sound made the Red Carp show its mane. 
And the third had the White Gibbon touch its chin. 


Here the poet used unusual words and images that created a defamiliarized effect, 
and the last three lines all alluded to some old legends or mythological animals. 
Yongmen referred to Yongmen Zhou, an ancient musician who once played a 
zither to a prince and made him weep. The Red Carp alluded to the obscure legend 
of another musician, who once went to fetch the dragon’s son under water and 
returned riding on a Red Carp. The White Gibbon is another mythological crea- 
ture featured in many old books. Gu Kuang’s two different directions influenced 
other poets later when a new wave of Tang poetry arose. 

Another important poet at that time was Li Yi (748-827), whose poems on 
frontiers are among the finest. Different from the frontier poetry of the high Tang 
period, however, Li Yi's poems often depict the cruelty of war and the bitterness 
of soldiers in the border regions. The following is an example: 


In cold mountains, the flute is calling for spring to return, 
And for those in exile, their robes are wet with tears. 

By the Dongting Lake numerous wild geese gathered at night, 
And they all flew north even before the sun appears. 


Here the sadness of soldiers and those in exile at the frontier is expressed in a 
contrast between their inability to go home and the mobility of wild geese in their 
seasonal flight. The expression is indirect but effective and moving. 

From the end of the high Tang and the death of Du Fu to the rise of another 
tide of poetic creativity, there was an interim of about 30 years when there were 
no great poets on the literary scene, but the river of poetry of course continued 
to flow, and the several poets we discussed above, especially Liu Changqing and 
Wei Yingwu, did have some important works in this period of transition and 
paved the way for the rise of another group of major poets of the mid- and late 
Tang period. 
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At the turn of the eighth century to the ninth, another important period of Tang 
poetry started to arrive with two very different orientations: one developed a kind 
of unusual and difficult style, pushing towards the limit of representational normal- 
ity, and the other moved toward just the opposite direction of plainness and easy 
accessibility. The first orientation was represented by a group of poets headed by 
Han Yu and Meng Jiao, and they met together on several occasions, held roughly 
similar views about poetry, and often wrote poems to one another. Some critics 
consider them as forming the “Han-Meng school,” but it was a loosely connected 
group with diversity among themselves as well. Their style was often described 
as unusual, strange, eccentric, even abnormal, mainly because they all tried to find 
innovative ways to create something new and different from their predecessors, a 
new style with new forms, a new vocabulary and constituting a new poetic world. 

Meng Jiao (751—814) was the eldest in the group, who did not have an easy 
and successful life as a literati-official, and his poetry articulated that sense of dif- 
ficulty and frustration in a language that pulls inward with a strenuous effort. For 
example, in the poem entitled “Autumn Thoughts,” he described the sad condition 
of a sick old man with nothing going for him, probably a self-portraiture: 


The moon in autumn has an icy color, 

The old man’s spirits are thin and forlorn. 

Cold dews drip and shatter his dreams, 

And freezing wind sends chills to his bones. 
Bamboo mat left marks on the sick man’s back, 
And sorrow turns inside and breaks his heart. 
Doubts make his mind empty and purposeless, 
In hallucination his senses are falling apart. 
Sycamores stand desolate with their leaves gone, 
And wail in the wind in a mournful tone. 
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From the beginning to the end, the words “icy color,” “cold dews," “freezing 
wind,” “chills to his bones," “desolate,” and “mournful” all make a deep sense of 
“coldness” in reading this poem, and that is indeed the overall impression in read- 
ing Meng Jiao’s works. His poetry often seems difficult, hard, even acrimonious, 
and this was due on the one hand to his hard work trying to find surprising new 
ways of expression, and on the other to his frustration and low spirits because of 
the many obstacles he met in his personal life. He often deliberately chose unfa- 
miliar, obscure, or rarely used words and images that would create the mood of 
strangeness, coldness, bitterness, and loneliness. As he spoke of himself: 


Study during the night and no stop at dawn, 

Making poetry so hard as to trouble ghosts and gods. 
Why not take it easy and let go yourself? 

My heart with my body is constantly at odds. 
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The purpose of making such strenuous effort was to give full play to creativity and 
Meng Jiao claimed that great poets could compete with the creator: 


Heaven and earth come to dwell in my bosom, 
I breathe out to generate a strong storm. 
Writing is but a tiny end of all these, 

All things are there for me to give their form. 
Song Yu displayed his impressive lines, 

Li Bo’s crazy talents are impossible to reach. 
If it’s not owing to their sagely mind, 

Who could with the creator compete? 


The poets might be restrained in real life, but their “sagely mind” could contain 
the universe inside and they could be free to create a world of their own. This 
can be seen as a sign of the coming of another high tide of creativity in mid-Tang 
poetry. 

Of course, Meng Jiao also wrote some poems in a more natural and accessi- 
ble language. Though these may not be his most representative works, his most 
well-known poem in later times is just such a simple one, a moving depiction of a 
mother's love and a son's forever gratitude, a beautiful expression of the Chinese 
concept of filial piety: 


The thread in the hands of a loving mother 

Makes clothes a wandering son wears. 

On departure she sews every stitch tight, 

For fear it will be long before he returns. 

Who says a heart's gratitude like an inch of grass 
Can ever repay the sun's warmth of so many years? 


Meng Jiao's works found an ardent admirer in Han Yu (768—824), a major poet 
and a great prose writer not only of mid-Tang, but in the whole history of Chinese 
literature. Han Yu not only respected Meng Jiao, who was 17 years his senior, 
but he encouraged many younger poets like Jia Dao and recognized the talent 
of Li Ho, another poetic genius, and promoted his work. By making friends and 
gathering them together and supporting them, Han Yu became the leader of the 
*Han-Meng school" and exerted a significant influence on the development of 
Tang poetry. 

Han Yu further developed the strange and extraordinary style in the direction 
Meng Jiao had started; his poems stand out for their innovative use of words and 
images, an unmistakably personal tone and idiom, and they greatly expand the 
scope of expression by bringing elements of prose into the language of poetry. 
In the last chapter, we mentioned Du Fu's statement that he “would never feel 
satisfied if my words do not startle and surprise." Such a self-conscious effort to 
make the poetic language startlingly new and striking became a major tendency 
in mid-Tang, and Han Yu was a representative of the new wave of poetry at that 
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time. Like Meng Jiao, Han Yu used some archaic, unfamiliar words and images, 
and especially prose elements in his poetry, and as a result, he broke the usual 
form and rhythm of poetry and some of his poems do not read smoothly, may 
even strike one as unpoetic, but all in all, Han Yu was a great poet with a grand 
vision and wide scope, and his language indeed startles with a strong and distinct 
personal voice. If Meng Jiao’s language tends to bend inwardly, Han Yu’s poetry 
tends to release its force outward, and his more successful works are all compel- 
ling and memorable. The following is one of his best-known poems, “Mountain 
Stones,” which describes his visit to a Buddhist temple with vivid images and 
bright colors, and presents the whole journey in a sequence like a prose narrative, 
but in such a graphic way that the reader could share his experience vicariously 
by following the poet’s steps: 


Jagged stones made mountain roads narrow and hard, 

I reached the temple at dusk and saw many a flying bat. 
Sitting in the hall on steps damp with recent rain, 
Banana leaves seemed big and gardenia fruits fat. 

The monk spoke of fantastic frescos on ancient walls, 
But little could be made out with a torch’s flickering light. 
Bed was made with a mat and a meal was prepared, 
Though grainy and simple, it was enough for a bite. 
Lying down in deep night, all insects were quiet, 

The moon came out of the hills and entered the door. 
At dawn alone I left and could not find a clear road, 

Up and down a foggy path I tried my best to explore. 
Mountain flowers were bright red and rivers green, 
Pines and oaks as huge as for ten men to hold. 

With bare feet I stepped on stones in the valley stream, 
With waters gushing by, and wind moving my robe. 
Life like this can be enjoyed by all of us, 

Why should one be servile and kept in bondage? 

Oh, how I wish to be with two or three fellows 

And live all my days with no return till old age! 


In another poem, Han Yu used a series of wonderful metaphors and images to 
describe the changing speed and mood of a music piece played by an Indian monk, 
known as Master Ying, and the poem ends with the poet’s emotional response to 
the extraordinary power of music: 


Murmuring like young lovers talking, 
Calling each other in endearment and charm; 
Suddenly it changed to the lofty and strong, 
Like warriors charging forth in arms. 
Floating clouds and rootless willow catkins 
Fly freely in the vast world on wind; 
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Now a hundred birds chattering together, 

Now a phoenix singing alone on her wings. 
Climbing so high that not another inch allowed, 
Then to a sudden fall of a thousand feet it swings. 
Alas, though I have ears, I was not used 

To appreciate such pipes and strings. 

I always kept close to Master Ying’s presence, 
Ever since the Master’s music I could hear. 

But I had to wave to stop him in the end, 

With my robe all wet with my tears. 

“You are indeed good, Master Ying, in your art, 
But do not, please, put such turmoil in my heart!” 


Han Yu wrote many archaic style long poems and also some lovely poems worthy 
of the best of high Tang poets, for example, the following quatrain on spring rain: 


On the main street the rain comes down most softly, 

The color of the grass disappears when you get near. 

This is indeed the best of spring each and every year, 
Better than misty willows in the imperial city everywhere. 


Han Yu was famous for upholding Confucian ideas and thought of himself as 
the one responsible for rejuvenating the Confucian tradition that had been bro- 
ken, in his view, since the time of Mencius. In Tang China at the time, however, 
Buddhism became quite influential, and in the year 819, when Emperor Xianzong 
was ready to receive the bone relics of the Buddha in Chang’an, Han Yu sent a 
memorial to the emperor against the worship of Buddha in China, which made 
the emperor very angry, and quickly Han Yu was sent in exile to Chaozhou, in 
modern-day Guangdong Province, which was at that time a remote city in the 
backwaters of the deep south. A young relative of his, Han Xiang, came to see 
him when he reached Lantian Pass, in modern-day Shaanxi Province, and Han Yu 
wrote this rather touching poem in lamentation of his fate: 


Sending a memorial to the nine-fold heaven in the morning, 

By evening to Chaozhou eight thousand miles away in exile; 
Determined to eliminate all maladies for his sagely majesty, 

How can I cherish my remaining years, though weak and fragile! 
Where is home, when clouds are blocking the Qin Mountains? 

With snow burying the Lantian Pass, even my horse refuses to move. 
Coming from so far away, I know you have good intentions 

To collect my bones by the river so deadly with poisonous fume. 


Han Yu did have some poems in a natural and accessible language, but the most 
representative feature of Han Yu’s poetry is the creation of the new and the 
strange, which greatly contributed to the development of poetry in mid-Tang and 
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had its special appeal, but it also led to the sheer strange and unpoetic. Some of 
Han Yu’s poems are hard to read because of the strangeness of some obscure 
words with unusual sound combinations, and sometimes his effort to achieve the 
new and the extraordinary did lead to the extreme of the incomprehensible, even 
ugly and distasteful, e.g., when he wrote about diarrhea, snoring, lost teeth, etc., or 
the spooky and fearful, e.g., when he described wildness, darkness, and death. It 
cannot be denied that Han Yu’s poetry had a bad influence on some poets around 
him, such as Lu Tong (795-825), Fan Zongshi (?-824), Huangfu Shi (777—835), 
and Liu Cha (dates unknown), who pushed hard in that direction and wrote poems 
known for their strangeness and prosaic quality, though some of them had occa- 
sionally composed poetic lines that are pleasantly surprising for their unusual 
imagination and striking imagery. Han Yu introduced elements of argumentation 
in poetry, which had a negative influence later in the Song dynasty, but put eve- 
rything together, there is no question that Han Yu was a great poet and had made 
significant contributions to the richness and power of Tang poetry. 


Pushing Further toward the Unusual: Jia Dao and Li Ho 


In the group around Han Yu, a notable poet was Jia Dao (779—843), who became 
quite influential in later times. In fact, Jia Dao’s style was rather different from 
Han Yu’s, for he did not write poems different in the usual form, but mostly fol- 
lowed the strict rules of regulated verse, particularly of five-character lines. He 
made a great effort to craft poetic lines so that he could put just the right word in 
the right position to achieve the best effect. A story about his effort at choosing 
the right word may not be actually true, but it is revealing of Jia Dao’s great effort 
at creating something unusual. In a poem describing a quiet dwelling in a lonely 
place, he had these two famous lines: “By the pond birds asleep all perched on a 
tree, / Under the moon a monk is knocking at the door.” At first, he was undecided 
between the monk “pushing” the door or “knocking” at the door, and finally he 
chose “knocking” because under the moon in a quiet night, “pushing” the door 
might not be able to open it, but “knocking” at the door might get someone to 
answer it. The act of “knocking” also added a sound effect to the otherwise quiet 
scene and formed a better contrast with the “birds asleep” on the tree in the previ- 
ous line, thus making the quietness of the moonlit scene even more noticeable. 

In another poem sending off a Buddhist friend, Jia Dao has these two lines: 
“Walking alone, his shadow is cast down in the pond, / Taking a rest, his body 
leans against several trees.” Not only do these two lines form a couplet of perfect 
parallelism, but the lonely shadow in the water of the pond also suggests a Chan 
Buddhist idea of emptiness. Jia Dao was so proud of this couplet that he added a 
note in the form of a quatrain, saying: 


For three years I got these two lines, 

Reading them, tears come down my face each side. 
If my understanding friends do not like them, 

I'll go back to my old mountain and hide. 
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It might be an exaggeration to claim that he finally got these two lines after 
pondering for three years, but from this we may realize how difficult it is to come 
up with new and striking poetic expressions and how seriously Jia Dao took the 
business of writing poetry. He worked on his poetic lines with great care and his 
poems often look smooth and natural, but they are the result of hard work and 
fine artistry. The following quatrain, “Seeking a Recluse in Vain,” can serve as 
an example: 


When I asked the boy under a pine tree, 

He said his master for picking medicine was out. 
He only knew it’s somewhere in this mountain, 
But not exactly where deep in the clouds. 


Han Yu made great effort to reform poetry and push it to a new dimension with 
a new language and new imagery, Jia Dao turned to a different and narrower 
direction of expressing his personal solitude and bitterness, or a mood of aloof- 
ness and plainness. Working within the prosodic rules of the regulated verse, Jia 
Dao tried very hard to find perfect parallelism and achieve a new and unusual 
effect. 

The most notable poetic genius in Han Yu’s group was Li Ho (790—816), who 
came from a poor family, though claiming to be related to the imperial Li family 
clan, and he had poor health from his youth; frustrated and depressed in life, he 
died at the young age of 27. Li Ho was, however, early recognized as a talented 
poet. In 807, when he was only 18 years old, he went to show his poems to Han 
Yu and made a deep impression when Han Yu read the following poem, “Song 
of the Prefect of Yanmen,” which described the courage and determination of 
the soldiers stationed on the frontiers to die for their country. The poem already 
displayed Li Ho’s special style: 


Black clouds press on the city till it trembles, 

The sunlight turns soldiers’ armor into shining golden scales. 

The sound of bugles fills up the sky with the color of autumn, 

The rouge congeals to purple on the frontier under the night’s veil. 
Half folded the red flags are fluttering over the Yi River, 

In heavy frost the drums’ sound is muffled and does not rise. 

To repay their prince’s reward on the Golden Terrace, 

They take up their dragon swords and are willing to die. 


The very first line already shows Li Ho’s bold imagination with the incredible 
image of a city about to crumble under the pressure of black clouds hanging over 
it. It is, of course, a poetic hyperbole, but it is striking and memorable. Then we 
are bombarded by a series of remarkable images with bright colors—"black," 
“golden,” “rouge,” “purple,” “red,” etc., which is typical of his poetry. 

Han Yu’s appreciation of his talents did not succeed to change his social sta- 
tus, and this genius died young, like a bright meteor cutting across the night sky 
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with a short life but a brilliant rupture of poetic splendor. Conscious of his own 
frailty and ill-health, Li Ho had a premonition of death and often used images of 
ghosts from the nether world in his poems, which he also invigorated with strik- 
ing, bright colors and sonorous, hard, and metallic-sounding words. In addition 
to the color words we just saw above, in a poem on a music performance, he 
described the variation of sound in music as “The jade of Kunshan breaks and 
the phoenix shrieks, / Lotus flowers weep dew drops and the orchid laughs.” 
His poetry increasingly turned towards a kind of morbid imagination filled with 
extraordinary images. In his imagination, for example, the sun is a fragile glass 
ball: “Xi Ho knocks on the sun and gives out the sound of glass”; the moon seems 
to weep and its light is wet: “The jade wheel rolls over dews and its light is wet 
and round”; bronze statue and bronze camel could shed tears as heavy as liquid 
lead; a lean horse’s bones could sound like copper; and ghosts could kindle fires 
that were as black as black lacquer. The mixture of murky darkness and bright 
colors, coldness and splendor, the passionate embrace of life and the ghastly 
scene of the subterranean world of the dead and the ghosts; all these become 
characteristic of Li Ho’s poetry. His poem “Tomb of Su Xiaoxiao” may serve 
as a good example. Su Xiaoxiao (479-c. 502) was a legendary young woman in 
Qiantang, in modern-day Hangzhou, a beautiful courtesan during the Southern 
dynasties. She died young and was buried by the beautiful West Lake. Li Ho’s 
poem expressed his deep sympathy with this famous woman, now buried in her 
tomb with no one to come to her, but it also showed his morbid imagination of a 
ghostly scene, depicting her still waiting for her lover to come with her decorated 
chariot standing by her tomb: 


Sad orchids with dews are like her tearful eyes. 
Nothing to make a heart knot or a bouquet of flowers. 
Grass is like her mat, and the pine tree her canopy. 
The wind is her robe, and water her pendent jewels. 
At dusk, her decorated chariot is still waiting by. 

The cold green candles send out flickering light. 

But there’s only wind with rain at West Hillside. 


The poem strikes one as both beautiful and ghostly, particularly with the flicker- 
ing, phosphorescent will-o’-the-wisp like so many “cold green candles” around 
her grave, and her decorated chariot still waiting by in the chilly rain. Reading the 
poem, one may picture the ghost of this poor woman standing by her grave on a 
cold evening and waiting for her lover but in vain. 

In the following poem about the official drums used for telling time, like a 
modern clock, the basic idea is again human mortality and the eternity of time, 
and in his poetic world, even immortals in heaven would also die. His imagination 
jumps quickly from one subject to another, bringing in nature (sun and moon), 
history (Han court ladies, Emperors of Qin and Han), and fantasies (funeral of the 
immortals), and unfolding a line of images that may not be logically connected, 
but all embraced by the overall concept of the constantly passing time: 
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Roaring in the morning, you hasten the rise of the sun; 
Roaring at dusk, you hasten the appearance of the moon. 
Willows in the Han city cast a shadow on new screens; 
Buried in poplar-round tombs are court ladies’ bones. 
You smash the white light of a thousand years’ sun, 

But Emperors of Qin and Han could no longer hear. 
Following you, men’s hair turns from black to white, 
Only you and the south mountain stand in guard forever. 
How many times immortals’ funerals are held in heaven, 
But your sound and water clocks’ will never end! 


Since Han Yu and Meng Jiao started to find new ways to reform poetry with 
innovations in language, themes, imagery, and style, mid-Tang poetry developed 
into a new height and many important poets emerged on the literary scene. The 
great Tang empire, however, was in decline and many of these poets met with 
obstacles and frustrations in their lives and felt depressed and sad and therefore 
their poetry explored their personal inner world and expressed their feelings and 
mental status in a variety of ways, but they no longer had the natural, robust, open, 
and broad vision of the high Tang poets. In formal terms, they tended towards 
the unusual and the strange, the difficult, the unfamiliar, even the obscure, which 
opened up new areas of poetic expression, but also had its drawbacks and negative 
influence on later poetry. For all their limitations, however, Han Yu and Li Ho 
are great poets with a very high reputation in the history of Chinese literature. Li 
Ho famously claimed that “Reciting their poetry the entire royal palace resonate, 
/ Writing makes nature complete without heaven’s aid.” The last line makes an 
important argument for the power of poetic creativity that literary writing may 
“complete” what nature itself lacks without the divine aid of heaven but solely 
dependent on the poet’s talents and artistic perfection. 


Bo Juyi, Yuan Zhen, and the “New Music Bureau” Poetry 


In response to the splendid achievement of high Tang poetry, the “Han-Meng 
school” made a tremendous effort to seek new and startling expressions and 
images, and pushed in the direction of the unusual, the hard, even the obscure 
and the unnatural. There was, however, a completely different orientation in mid- 
Tang poetry that advocated the practical function of poetry as social critique by 
adapting the form of “music bureau” poems for a “new music bureau” poetry, 
and pushed in just the opposite direction from that of the “Han-Meng school” by 
arguing for readability and a simple and easily accessible language. The empha- 
sis on practical function and readability could be traced to many songs in the 
Book of Poetry and folksongs in the “music bureau" collection during the Han- 
Wei period, and more directly to Du Fu’s “Three Officials,” “Three Departures,” 
“Song of the War Chariot,” and his famous lines of social criticism such as “In the 
red gates are wine and meat gone bad with a stench, / By the roadside lie the bones 
of those frozen to death.” A number of poets in the mid-Tang period embraced 
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this important dimension of Du Fu’s poetry with great enthusiasm and actively 
engaged with the social reality at the time. These poets included Zhang Ji, Wang 
Jian, Yuan Zhen, and Bo Juyi, who gave rise to a “new music bureau” poetry. Of 
course, they wrote other types of poetry, too, but their common purpose of writ- 
ing poems for social criticism connected them together and exerted a remarkable 
influence in the mid-Tang and in later times. 

Zhang Ji (c. 766—c. 830) was one of the earliest to write “music bureau” type 
of poetry in mid-Tang, and he used a plain but rather powerful language to write 
about the hardships of the peasants and the inequality of the rich and the poor. The 
following “Song of the Old Man in the Wilderness” is exemplary, in which the 
poet sets up a sharp contrast in the very end to make a powerful point: 


The poor old man lives in the mountain. 

Tilling patches of hilly land he works really hard. 

Small crops and big levies leave him no food, 

His crops go into official granary and turn to mud. 

At year’s end, his tools are put aside in his empty room, 
He calls his son to go to the mountain and find some nuts. 
But the merchant from Xijiang has huge piles of jewels. 
Even his dog in the boat is always fed with meat cuts. 


Zhang Ji also wrote about life in the south along the Yangtze River in a beautiful 
language in imitation of folksongs. For example, the following poem, entitled 
“Song of Departure in the Spring,” reads like a folksong, giving expression to the 
desire to keep one’s friend from leaving on a boat: 


The waters in the Yangtze look like dyed green, 
Lotus leaves big as coins are coming out of water. 
You planted the tangerine tree by the river yourself, 
Can it be used to tie your lovely boat forever? 


Wang Jian (c. 766—?) was often mentioned together with Zhang Ji and was indeed 
very close to him in both content and style. He wrote some “music bureau” poems 
to criticize the inequality in society, and his poems about the life of court ladies 
became quite famous. The following one speaks of a music teacher, who com- 
plains about being neglected and forgotten when she becomes old: 


I’ve taught all court ladies sing all their songs, 

No one noticed my hair to white has furtively turned. 
In the tower day in and day out fine songs are heard, 
No one cares from whom at first they learned. 


Zhang Ji and Wang Jian did not have a self-conscious aim of using poetry for 
social critique, and it was not until the advocacy by Yuan Zhen and Bo Juyi 
that the “new music bureau” poetry emerged as a new tide with a clear political 
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purpose of social criticism. Yuan Zhen (779-831) wrote a dozen “new music 
bureau” poems in 809, and these poems touched on many aspects of social and 
political reality, reflecting on the social conditions since the “An-Shi Rebellion,” 
showing his sympathy with the poor and the powerless people, and articulating 
Confucian ideas of governance, etc., but most of these poems are too obviously 
didactic and moralistic and too much preaching to be artistically effective. He had 
some better ones later, and though these are still poems written with some politi- 
cal idea as the starting point, they are at least couched in a language with effective 
metaphorical expressions. The following one, “The Weaver's Song,” is a good 
example, in which women who had to work all the time for the production of silk 
were envious of a spider for its freedom to move around: 


A spider comes and goes with ease 

On the airy cobweb hanging on the eaves. 
How envious that an insect can move around 
And towards the sky a vast net weaves! 


Generally speaking, Yuan Zhen's “new music bureau” poetry was a failure because 
those poems were motivated by a political idea and written for a practical purpose, 
and they lack in genuine emotional force and striking imagery. He also wrote many 
long poems that are not much better, but his “Poem on Lianchang Palace,” written 
in 818, was well known as one of his best works, in which Yuan Zhen, through an 
old man's narrative, criticized the incompetent and corrupt court before the “An-Shi 
Rebellion" and expressed his hope that the “sagely emperor" and “wise prime min- 
isters" of his time would recover the glory of the great empire. The poem begins by 
describing the desolated Lianchang Palace long abandoned by the emperor: 


Lianchang Palace is now full of bamboo, 

With no one taking care, it grows dense and tall. 
Peach trees with foliage stretch over the wall, 
In the wind their red blossoms rustle and fall. 


The poem continues with an old man's story about the historical changes before 
and after the *An-Shi Rebellion" and ends with the poet's appeal to the authori- 
ties that “The old man wishes his majesty would come here again, / Attending to 
grand strategies, but no more military campaign." Yuan Zhen also wrote some 
poems about court ladies, and the following one is quite well known: 


Desolate is the old temporary palace, 

Where flowers are red but all alone, 
White-haired court ladies are still sitting there, 
And idly chatting about Emperor Xuanzong. 


The most important poet in writing “new music bureau" poetry and exerted a sig- 
nificant influence was Bo Juyi (772—846), who also provided a theoretical basis 
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when he argued that “writing should be done for the times, and poetry should be 
composed for an event.” He clearly conceived of “new music bureau” poetry as 
a tool of social critique, and for that purpose, he argued for writing poetry in a 
language easy to understand. He famously claimed that he composed his poetry 
in such an accessible language that even an old woman could understand it. That 
certainly made Bo Juyi’s poetry more widely known and circulated in his time 
and after, and he was not only well known in China, but for a long time he was 
also the most translated and admired Chinese poet in Korea and Japan, and later 
in Western Sinological studies. 

Many of his poems contain a moral lesson that shows the poet’s wish that 
the ruler may take note of the social problems he described and deal with them 
accordingly. In “Watching a Harvest of Wheat,” for example, he describes how 
hard the peasants and their families toiled in the field in hot weather and how 
a poor mother with her child was picking up fallen wheat and grains from the 
ground because her family had sold all their land to pay taxes and was reduced 
to collecting such scattered grains as food. This made the poet feel uneasy, for as 
an official he was well fed without having to do any hard work in the field. Thus 
he ends the poem with an expression of his sense of guilt: “Thinking of this I felt 
ashamed, / And could not forget it all day long.” In another poem, he describes 
the extravagant lifestyle of powerful eunuchs, who stood in the emperor’s favor 
and became dominant in the court, but the poem ends with a striking contrast: 
“That year a great drought struck the southern regions, / And in Quzhou men 
turned to eat other men!” The poem “Buying Flowers” again sets up a contrast 
between rich city dwellers’ extravagant fashion of collecting expensive peonies 
and a poor farmer’s remark at the end: “One bouquet of deep color flowers / Is 
worth ten mid-size families’ levies.” Another poem, “The Old Charcoal Seller,” 
depicts how an old man selling charcoals was robbed of his charcoal by “envoys” 
sent by eunuchs who had become powerful in the Tang court. The poem does not 
make any abstract comment or argument but draws a vivid picture and becomes 
one of the best of Bo Juyi’s “new music bureau" poems. The first part of the poem 
describes the old charcoal seller in miserable conditions: 


The old charcoal seller 

Cuts wood in the southern hills and burns charcoal. 
His face is smeared with dust and smoke, 

His hair is white, and his fingers as black as coal. 
What does he do with the money he gets from sales? 
His clothing and food for the daily wherewithal. 
Wearing poor, thin clothes, he still wishes it’s cold, 
For he’s worried the price of charcoal would be low. 
Overnight the outskirts are covered by a foot of snow, 
In the early morning over icy tracks his cart rolls. 


The language is simple and clear, revealing the pathetic living condition of the 
old man, and the two lines, “Wearing poor, thin clothes, he still wishes it’s cold, 
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/ For he’s worried the price of charcoal would be low,” are especially touching. 
Written with genuine feelings and his strong desire to make a difference with such 
realistic exposés, Bo Juyi’s poems show his compassion and are rather effective. 
In comparison with Yuan Zhan's “new music bureau" poems, Bo Juyi’s works 
immediately stand out as superior. 

Bo Juyi’s “new music bureau” poems always begin with an explanatory note 
to tell the reader what the poem is all about, just as the *minor preface" does to 
the poems in the Book of Poetry, and his idea of using poetry as a tool for moral 
and political purposes continued the practice in the Confucian commentary tradi- 
tion. Bo Juyi’s poems often give a vivid description and end with a morally and 
politically charged contrast to what is described in the text. With too many times 
repeating the same contrastive structure, however, some of the poems lose their 
effectiveness with too obvious a didactic agenda and too eager a desire to cry out 
the moral at the end. His deliberate use of plain and simple language had the posi- 
tive result of making poetry more popular and widely known, but it might also 
lead to direct expressions lacking in suggestiveness and richness of meaning. In 
later times, when some poets imitated Bo Juyi’s seemingly plain language but 
without his poetic talent, and writing poetry as a tool for conveying Confucian 
ideas and values, the result was rather deplorable. 


Bo Juyi's Narrative Poems and Poems of Leisure 


In the mid-Tang period, romance or legendary tales in prose emerged on the 
literary scene and relatively long narrative poems also became a favorite 
form with many poets. Yuan Zhen’s “Poem on Lianchang Palace" discussed 
above is one of the many exemplary works at the time, but Bo Juyi’s “Song 
of Everlasting Sorrow" and “Song of the Pipa Player" are without question 
the best of such poems that combine a dramatic narrative with an emotional 
lyricism. Bo Juyi wrote the “Song of Everlasting Sorrow" in 806 to tell the 
love story between Emperor Xuanzong and Lady Yang Guifei, and there were 
traces of the influence of Buddhist transformation texts and Daoist stories of 
the transformation of humans into immortals. Though put in a historical frame- 
work, the poem is not historical but highly imaginative and lyrical, completely 
different from his “new music bureau" poems. It begins by describing the Han 
emperor in search of beautiful women and finally found Lady Yang as the 
idealized beauty: 


The Han emperor loved beauties and wanted the best, 
But couldn't find one for many years under his reign. 

In the Yang family a girl had just come of age, 

Hidden deep in her boudoir, unknown she remained. 

Her heavenly beauty could not hide forever, 

One day she was chosen to attend on the emperor. 

When she turned her head, her smile was so enthralling 
That court ladies all paled and lost their charm and color. 
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Here the emperor of Han is a thinly disguised reference to the emperor of Tang, 
and the poem seems to issue a warning against the temptation of female beauty 
and men’s infatuation, so there is a satirical intent in the poem, in which the poet 
chastised the emperor’s indulgence in sexual pleasure at the expense of state 
affairs and governance. Such a moral intent, however, is completely lost in the 
poetic depiction of the passionate but tragic love between Emperor Xuanzong 
and Lady Yang, his Royal Consort. There is a wonderful description of the 
better days when Lady Young and the emperor had their happy moments, but 
their love turned tragic when An Lushan’s rebel army closed in and the royal 
couple had to flee the capital city Chang’an in 756. On the road not far from 
the city, the imperial guards blamed Lady Yang for the disaster and refused to 
go further unless she was put to death by strangulation. “His majesty covered 
his face but could not save her; / And looking back, his tears were shed with 
blood.” The emperor was safe in Sichuan, but he could not forget his sacrificed 
love, where all the beautiful scenery only reminded him of her beauty. When 
he finally returned to the capital, nothing could make him happy again, and the 
poem continues: 


All lakes and gardens in the palace were the same, 

And so were the lotus flowers and willow trees. 

The flowers were like her face and willows her eyebrows, 
How could he not shed tears when facing all these? 


The poet used a series of beautiful metaphors and vivid images to create an emo- 
tionally charged atmosphere of loss and longing, followed by a fantastic story of 
a Daoist adept who searched everywhere in heaven and on earth with his magic 
power to reach the other world of souls and spirits, and finally found Lady Yang, 
now a Daoist immortal dwelling in a fairyland, a distant mountain over the clouds. 
She is as fair as ever and receives the Daoist: “Her beautiful face looks sad with 
tears and pain, / A branch of pear blossoms moist with spring rain,” and she 
remembers the past with pity and love: “Looking down at the human world, / No 
Chang’an can be seen, only clouds of dust.” On his departure, she gave the Daoist 
her half of a broken golden hairpin, which was a token of love kept by herself and 
the emperor when they took a vow of eternal love years ago, and that vow brings 
the poem to the famous end: 


If only the heart endures as does the golden pin, 
There'll be reunion in the human world or in heaven. 
At farewell she gave him again those words, 

Words as a vow they in their hearts had taken, 

On that seventh day of the seventh month in private, 
When no one's around and they whispered at night— 
On earth they would be branches that grow as one, 

In the sky they would be a pair of birds in flight. 

Even earth and sky may have their time to end, 

This endless love and sorrow will endure and never die! 
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With deep sympathy for the unfortunate death of Lady Yang and the destruction 
of beauty, the poet brought the poem to its end, and the last line expressed the 
main idea—the power of true, undying love. Because of Bo Juyi’s graceful and 
elegant language and its strong emotional impact, “Song of Everlasting Sorrow” 
became one of the most famous and influential works in Chinese poetry. 

“Song of the Pipa Player” is another famous poem Bo Juyi wrote in 815, a per- 
sonal narrative infused with emotions. It starts with the poet sending off a friend 
on the Xunyang River on an autumn evening, and when they were feeling rather 
sad for parting, they suddenly heard a woman playing a pipa in another boat. The 
music immediately drew their attention; they drew their boat closer and requested 
her to play for them, and the music was most beautiful and moving: 


Called numerous times before she came out, 

Her face still half covered by the pipa in her hand. 
Adjusting the pegs and plucking the strings a few times, 
It seemed already touching before the melody began; 
Every string pressed and every sound with some thought, 
As though to tell a life’s story with sadness fraught. 


In this poem, Bo Juyi’s description of the music is an amazing display of the 
magic power of language. He used a series of wonderful metaphors to portray the 
changing rhythm, tone, and mood of the music and compared the sound effects 
to “heavy rain,” “private whisper,” “pearls falling on a jade plate,” “orioles sing- 
ing under flowers," a stream running “beneath a sheet of ice,” and finally “A 
silver pot suddenly broken with water gushing out, / Horsemen charged forth 
with their weapons clash.” When the music stopped, all was quiet and only the 
autumnal moon was clear and white in the middle of the river. The scene of a clear 
and chilly night in autumn and the effect of the music create a sorrowful atmos- 
phere and make a deep impression on the reader’s mind. The pipa player then told 
them her story. She used to be a successful performer in the capital city Chang’an 
and had seen a better life when she was young and beautiful, but things changed 
because of the rebellion and war, and as a middle-aged woman, she married a 
merchant who paid more attention to his business than his family. Neglected by 
her husband and alone in a boat on a cold night, she dreamed of her life in the past 
and woke up feeling sad, and so she put her emotions into the music she played. 
The poet himself, at the time demoted and exiled from the capital city to this deso- 
late place, deeply felt the sorrow of the pipa player as expressed in her music, and 
he could identify her sense of loss with his own, as he says in the famous lines: 
“We are all the unfortunate ones in this world, / Why do we have to know each 
other before we meet?” 

“Song of Everlasting Sorrow” and “Song of the Pipa Player" are Bo Juyi’s 
most successful poems with a strong emotional impact and they represent the 
height of his artistic achievement. With a simple, accessible, but highly effective 
and elegant language, beautiful metaphors and vivid images, and the poet’s capac- 
ity of creating an atmosphere suitable for the expression of feelings and ideas, 
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these two narrative poems became so popular shortly after they were composed 
that even the emperor praised Bo Juyi in a poem that “A boy knows how to recite 
‘Song of Everlasting Sorrow,’ / And a cowherd can sing the ‘Song of the Pipa 
Player’.” One of the reasons for his popularity certainly has to do with his plain 
and accessible language, but another important reason is his character or disposi- 
tion, a typical literati-official sympathetic with the poor and the underprivileged, 
and also loving nature and in pursuit of a harmonious relationship with nature and 
the world. 

In his disposition Bo Juyi had two different dimensions: on the one hand was his 
desire to engage social problems and offer his suggestion for remedies, which made 
him a follower of Confucian teachings, but on the other, he had always been inter- 
ested in a life of leisure and tranquility, which turned him to Daoist and especially 
Buddhist ideas. In 815, he was caught in a political struggle and was demoted and 
sent to Jiangzhou in exile; a few years later his mother died, and he went home to 
take care of her burial, which gave him time to reflect on his life and career and he 
decided to bow out of the treacherous officialdom and retreat to a life of quietude 
and seclusion, following the other Confucian idea of “seeking perfection of one’s 
own person” when the going gets tough. After that, Bo Juyi, in his late years, wrote 
more poems to express his pursuit of leisure and enjoyment of nature, and in that 
he was influenced by Tao Qian. Rare among Tang poets, Bo Juyi appreciated Tao 
Qian deeply and wrote many poems in Tao Qian’s style. He said in a poem: 


Having recited poems alone in the pavilion, 

For now no official businesses my time demand: 
Several mountain peaks covered with snow, 
And one volume of Tao Qian’s poetry in hand. 
People all pursue what their heart desires, 

And in this lies what’s valuable in my eyes. 

I'll say to those who always fight for fame, 

I am perfectly happy with what you despise! 


In the last few lines, Bo Juyi made a point with a theoretical argument, and that 
is typical in his poetry, for he often combines concrete description with some 
reflections and ideas, and achieves a charming quality of not only showing beauti- 
ful natural scenery but also containing an interesting idea or some philosophical 
implication. The following poem, entitled “Peach Blossoms in the Dalin Temple,” 
is a good example: 


In the fourth month all flowers are gone in the human world, 
In this mountain temple, peach blossoms just start to appear. 
I always feel sad that spring is gone and nowhere to be found, 
And I didn’t know that it has turned to come over here. 


In this quatrain, the poet not only expresses the sense of a pleasant surprise to find 
the late bloom of peach blossoms in the Buddhist temple in the mountains but also 
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implies the idea that there is another world out there in this temple, where things 
are different from “the human world.” Another lovely poem is Bo Juyi’s invitation 
to a friend for drinking some newly brewed wine: 


I have green-colored new brew, 

A small red burner with fire to the brink. 
It looks like snow this evening, 

Would you come over for a drink? 


In this little poem, the green of newly brewed wine and the red of the small burner 
with fire give the impression of bright colors and create a cozy feeling of warmth 
on a cold day in winter, and the last line offers such a kind invitation that it makes 
the guest feel the warmth of friendship. On an evening with snow coming, who 
wouldn’t be tempted to go there for a few cups of wine? Bo Juyi’s poems of 
leisure and enjoying life in self-contentment expressed the desire to have a quiet 
life far from political danger or frustration, and that had a great influence on later 
poets. 


Poets in Exile: Liu Yuxi and Liu Zongyuan 


For poets of the mid-Tang period, the challenge was how to blaze new trails out of 
the huge influence of high Tang poetry. Outside the two orientations represented 
by the “Han-Meng school” and by Bo Juyi and Yuan Zhen, there were others who 
made their own efforts and succeeded in their own ways, and among them, Liu 
Yuxi and Liu Zongyuan stood out as two great poets. They were close friends 
with comparable talents, and they both participated in a group led by the states- 
man Wang Shuwen (753—806) for political reform. That reform was short-lived, 
however, and when the reform failed, they went through similar difficulties in 
their careers and spent much of their lifetime in backwater places in exile, which 
influenced their poetry profoundly in theme and style. 

Liu Yuxi (772—842) had an undauntable, upbeat spirit and a noble sense of 
dignity that always transcended the difficulties and frustrations he encountered 
in life. In 826, after spending more than 20 years in banishment, Liu Yuxi was 
finally called back to the capital, and he met Bo Juyi en route to Yangzhou, where 
Bo Juyi wrote a poem for him to express his sympathy. The following is Liu 
Yuxi’s famous poem in reply: 


In Ba and Chu, in the desolate rivers and mountains, 
Twenty three years I spent as one utterly forsaken. 
Remembering the past, I recite old works in vain, 
Reaching home, nothing of the bygone years remain. 
The sunken boat is passed by a thousand sails, 
Ahead of the sick tree ten thousand are thriving. 
Having heard you sing this song today, 

Let’s drink to keep up our spirits with wine. 
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In the first half of the poem, Liu Yuxi spoke of the difficult condition and unfair 
treatment he received from the authorities as he was exiled to remote and deso- 
late places in modern-day Hunan, Anhui, Guangdong, and Sichuan provinces for 
23 years. Ba is the name of an ancient kingdom in east Sichuan, in modern-day 
Chongqing area, and Chu is the name of the modern-day Hubei, Hunan, and a 
large area in the south. When he was finally called back to Chang’an, he went 
home and found nothing there from his past. There is a deep sense of resentment 
in these lines, but the latter half of the poem completely changes the tone to a 
much more positive and brighter view of life, and nothing can better show his 
unyielding spirit than the famous couplet: “The sunken boat is passed by a thou- 
sand sails, / Ahead of the sick tree ten thousand are thriving.” Despite frustration 
and disappointment, he would look forward with a positive attitude and refused to 
be bent down by the burden of the past. There is a realization of truth or enlighten- 
ment in this couplet that came from years of suffering and contemplation, a truth 
of universal significance. Many of Liu Yuxi’s poems sound robust, upbeat, and 
encouraging. This is also clearly expressed in his poem “On Autumn,” in which 
he held a view that ran against the usual and predominant idea in Chinese litera- 
ture that always sees autumn as a time of sorrow and solitude: 


People always feel sad in autumn since ancient time, 
But I'll say a day in autumn is better than spring. 

In the azure sky a crane through the clouds ascends, 
And with it my poetic thought to the firmament brings. 


Liu Yuxi was famous for his poems on history, and these poems were written in 
a clear and concise language and expressed his deep thoughts in reflecting on his- 
torical events through his personal experiences and contemplations. The follow- 
ing is his famous poem, entitled “Reflecting on the Past on the Xisai Mountain,” a 
poem that recalls the collapse of the Kingdom of Wu during the Three Kingdoms 
period: 


Wang Jun's towering warships came down from Yizhou, 

The kingly aura of Jinling sadly dwindled at once. 

Iron shackles fell to the river bed at thousands feet deep, 

And flags of surrender all popped up on the City of Stones! 

How many times such tragic affairs are mourned in the human world, 
While mountains lie asleep on the cold river just like before! 

Now the four seas have become united like one family, 

The old city looks gloomy and hosts of autumn reeds grow. 


Wang Jun was the general of Jin who led a powerful fleet of warships from 
Yizhou, which is modern-day Chengdu, to attack the Kingdom of Wu in the year 
280; he quickly vanquished the failing kingdom and took its capital Jinling, the 
modern-day Nanjing, also known as the City of Stones. Though the king of Wu 
had ordered iron shackles and chains to be put on the Yangtze River to deter 
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the attack, they failed to stop Wang Jun’s army. On reflecting on such historical 
events, the poet gave expression to the uncertainty and change of fate in the 
human world against the constancy of nature, that “mountains lie asleep on the 
cold river just like before!” This is also the idea expressed in his famous poem, 
“Black Robe Lane”: 


Wild grass has flowers by the Red Bird Bridge, 

The setting sun slants at the entrance of Black Robe Lane. 
Swallows that used to nest in the halls of the Wangs and the Xies, 
Now fly into people’s humble houses, common and plain. 


Red Bird Bridge and Black Robe Lane used to be famous for great mansions and 
decorated halls, where the wealthy and illustrious aristocratic families like the 
Wangs and the Xies lived, but now the poet goes by and finds them all deserted and 
run-down. The poet used the image of swallows making nests in people’s houses 
to illustrate the point that nothing in the human world is permanent. Nobility and 
prosperity will be washed away by the flowing current of time. 

When Liu Yuxi was in Kuizhou, he wrote quite a few poems in imitation of 
folksongs in the east Sichuan area, called “Songs of Bamboo Twigs.” Here is one 
example: 


Peach trees have red flowers all over the top; 

Gushing through mountains the Shu rivers flow. 
Flowers are red but soon fade, like my lover’s feelings, 
Rivers flow and will never end, just like my sorrow. 


Shu is the name of Sichuan; the lover’s complaint is one of the popular themes in 
folksongs everywhere in the world. The following is another well-known poem: 


Green are the green willows and smooth the river’s flow; 
Over the bank I hear my lover’s song, a favorite of mine. 
The sun rises in the east, but in the west it rains; 

It’s really hard to tell whether it’s fine or not fine. 


Here the last two lines are particularly interesting as they play on puns and express 
the feeling of uncertainty. “The sun rises in the east, but in the west it rains,” 
shows that the weather is uncertain, for it may be fine weather with sunshine, or 
it may not be fine with rain coming down. In Chinese, the word “fine” as in “fine 
weather” and “feeling” as in “feeling of love” have the same sound, so the last 
line plays on this homophone and the speaker in the poem says she is not sure 
whether it will be “fine” in the sense of whether it will have sunshine or rain, or it 
will be “fine” in the sense of her lover will still have feelings for her. Fortunately, 
in English “fine or not fine” can be used to indicate that sense of ambiguity. Such 
play on words or punning is a typical feature in folk songs and ballads, found 
everywhere in the world’s various literary traditions. 
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Like Liu Yuxi, Liu Zongyuan (773—819) was sent to remote places after the 
failed reform in 805 but, unlike Liu Yuxi, he did not survive the long banish- 
ment and died in Liuzhou, Hunan Province, when he was only 46 years old. 
With a short and frustrated career and mostly stationed as a minor official in the 
periphery, Liu Zongyuan's poetry is fraught with a sense of bitterness, of loss and 
frustration, though he tried to seek consolation in Chan Buddhism. For example, 
in a poem to his friends who were all sent to small prefectures far from the capital 
city Chang'an, Liu Zongyuan gave expression to his appreciation of their friend- 
ship as well as a sense of indignation at the unjust banishment they all suffered 
from those in power. The failure of the reform and the subsequent banishment 
had a big impact on his life and his work, which is always tinged with bitterness 
and pain: 


The high city tower is linked with the vast wilderness, 

And endless are unhappy thoughts amidst the sea and the sky. 
Frightening wind ruffles up lotus flowers in the water, 

And heavy rain penetrates the wall of shrub and vine. 
Winding rivers take the shape of unending sorrow, 

And mountain trees block the view of a thousand miles. 

We are all sent to the south of tattooed bodies, 

Where news from home is hard to come by. 


His resentment and frustration manifested themselves in his poetry in vivid ways 
and he often used images and expressions that are unusually hard and sharp. His 
poem on looking toward home from a mountain in his exile is an example: 


By the sea the sharp cliff looks like a sword, 

It cuts the sorrow in our bosom at every turn. 

How I wish my body can be transformed to zillions 
And scattered on each peak for our home to yearn. 


The idea of one's body can be transformed into zillions of pieces is a Buddhist 
one, which Liu Zongyuan borrowed to express his yearning for home faraway. He 
made friends with some Buddhist monks and was deeply influenced by Buddhist 
ideas. Seeking consolation in the quietude of Chan Buddhism, Liu Zongyuan 
wrote some beautiful poems with images and sounds that convey a sense of peace 
and calm, a quiet harmony with nature, though at the same time they also express 
a profound sense of solitude and sorrowfulness. For example, the following is one 
of his best-known poems, “River Snow,” which gives the overall impression of 
coldness and quietness, for everything 1s covered by snow and nothing is moving, 
and against that background we see a lonely old man fishing in the cold river, a 
visual image as vivid as a Chinese ink and water painting: 


In a thousand mountains not a bird is seen, 
In ten thousand paths not one human trace; 
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An old man on a lonely boat in cold river 
Angles alone in the snow, wearing a bamboo hat. 


Another poem, “The Fisherman,” has the same picturesque quality and a natural 
rhythm that are crucial for the best landscape poetry, and it gives beautiful expres- 
sion to a feeling of quietude and solitude: 


At dusk the fisherman has his boat moored near western cliff, 

At dawn he draws water from the Xiang River and burns bamboo. 
When the smoke evaporates at sunrise, he cannot be seen; 

The fisherman’s song echoes over waters so clear and blue. 
Looking back in midstream at the mountain far at sky’s end, 
Clouds are floating on top as though in each other’s pursuit. 


Since Qu Yuan’s time, the fisherman has often been a hermit in disguise in the 
symbolic iconography of classical Chinese literature, and this poem certainly 
depicts such a fisherman, or the poet’s self-image as a hermit, a man deep in 
the mountains and rivers, far from the madding crowd. Liu Zongyuan’s study in 
Buddhism helped him acquiesce to the harsh reality and gave his poetry a layer of 
tranquility and peace over the bitterness that sits deep between the lines. In style, 
Liu Zongyuan was somewhat close to Tao Qian and Wei Yingwu, and their poetry 
shared the quality of using plain language to convey some themes and ideas, and 
often representing the beauty of nature with a sense of harmony and tranquility. 

In the mid-Tang, Liu Yuxi and Liu Zongyuan made great contributions to 
poetry by expanding its scope and deepening its implied meanings, and their 
poetry written in exile forms an important part of the great tradition of Tang 
poetry. Outside Han Yu, Meng Jiao, Bo Juyi and Yuan Zhen, Liu Yuxi and Liu 
Zongyuan had their own distinct styles and became great poets admired by later 
generations. 


9 Literary Prose, Fiction, 
and Late Tang Poetry 


Han Yu, Liu Zongyuan and the “Archaic Prose Movement” 


During the Southern and the Northern Dynasties, as we discussed in Chapter 5, 
there was a steady effort at the refinement of language and the formation of pros- 
ody, and this tendency continued into the Tang dynasty when regulated verse with 
its strict rules became fully developed and mature. Not only poetry, but prose had 
also developed in the same direction towards strict rules of tonal contrast and par- 
allelism. From the Wei-Jin period to the early Tang, pian wen or “parallel prose” 
became more and more complex and strict in its rules and regulations, its elabo- 
rate and flowery vocabulary, and its requirement of allusions, tonal contrast, etc. 
In the hands of a talented writer, parallel prose can be highly poetic and beautiful, 
for example, Wang Bo’s “Preface to the Poem at the Farewell Banquet in Prince 
Teng’s Pavilion,” mentioned in Chapter 6, is a great classic admired by all read- 
ers and critics throughout the centuries. The overdevelopment of parallel prose, 
however, tended to emphasize the aesthetic over the communicative function and 
became less and less practical, whereas prose had the essential function to satisfy 
the basic needs of various social activities and businesses. From a purely formal 
point of view, therefore, the need to change the form of parallel prose to a less 
restricted and much freer form of expression became increasingly the demand 
during the mid-Tang period. 

We may notice that during the Southern and the Northern Dynasties, Confucian 
orthodoxy was in decline and the idea of wen as literary writing emerged as a dis- 
tinctly aesthetic concept. The situation changed after the “An-Shi Rebellion” when 
many literati-officials tried to find ways to rescue the Tang empire from decline 
and they blamed the earlier generations for the weakening of the entire social struc- 
ture and deviating from the norms of Confucian moral and political philosophy. 
They would revive the authority of Confucianism and make literature a vehicle 
to carry the Confucian dao, i.e., Confucian moral virtues and political ideas. They 
advocated to return to the more natural and unrestrained form of prose writing of 
the pre-Qin and Han dynasties, called gu wen or “archaic prose” vis-a-vis pian 
wen or “parallel prose.” Thus the reform of prose had a historical and political 
background and was related to the revival of Confucianism in the mid-Tang period. 
This reform is known in the history of literature as the “archaic prose movement.” 
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As an important reform of literary writing, it could not have become a 
“movement” if no great writers turned the advocacies and theoretical arguments 
into real influential texts. That is where Han Yu and Liu Zongyuan came in as lead- 
ing figures of this movement. Han Yu advocated return to Confucius and Mencius 
and regarded himselfas the inheritor of that tradition. His advocacy had the practical 
purpose of finding solutions to the major social problems at the time, which, in his 
eyes, were the growing power of military governors in the various regions, which 
weakened the central rule of the imperial court, and the rapid growth of Daoist and 
especially Buddhist religion, which challenged the authority of Confucian teach- 
ings. Han Yu wrote “On the Dao,” “On Human Nature,” and a number of other 
essays to expound on the Confucian ideas of ethical and political relationships and 
the difference between the Chinese and the barbarians, and he launched attacks 
against the abuse of power by some military governors, and especially against the 
Daoists and the Buddhists. Because of his literary talent, creativity, and his distinct 
personal style, Han Yu’s powerful essays became increasingly influential. These 
essays laid the foundation for the success of the “archaic prose movement.” 

Han Yu argued for the use of writing to illuminate the Confucian dao, but what 
he meant by dao was not just the moral and political ideas but also, under the 
influence of Mencius, the moral character and integrity of the author as the basis 
for good writing. In that sense, then, writing was not just a tool for the illumination 
of the Confucian dao, but an expression of one's moral character and inner spirit, 
including one's feelings and emotions. Though he said he only looked at ancient 
texts before the Han dynasty as exemplary, he read voraciously and learned from 
all the best, including the best features of parallel prose, and ultimately what he 
had learned from the ancients was the principle that “words must come out of 
oneself" and "getting rid of old platitudes." As a great writer and a major poet, 
Han Yu put a lot of emphasis on the ways in which writing could be made power- 
ful and effective, and he paid as much, if not more, attention to wen or writing as 
he did to dao or the Confucian way. For that reason, he was criticized by some 
of the dogmatic Confucians, particularly the neo-Confucian scholars of the Song 
dynasty, who blamed Han Yu for putting wen before dao and thus “doing it the 
wrong way." But that was precisely the reason Han Yu could successfully lead a 
group of writers to make “archaic prose" a major form of literary writing during 
the Tang and later the Song dynasties. 

Han Yu’s prose works are highly regarded because of his talent, the new and cre- 
ative use of vocabulary and phrases, and his impressive writing style. The following 
piece is an allegory based on the legendary horse tamer Bo Le, who was said to be 
able to judge the qualities of a fine horse by looking at its appearance. The piece is 
obviously a lamentation of the unpropitious time when real talents are not recog- 
nized and true merits are left to waste because of the lack of perceptive authorities: 


There is first Bo Le in the world, and then there are fine horses to run a thou- 
sand miles. Fine horses are often there, but Bo Le does not often appear. As 
a result, though there are famous horses, they are only handled by servants, 
die in the stable with others, and are not known for running a thousand miles. 
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... Harness it not in the right way, feed it not to its capacity, yell at it without 
understanding its wish, hold a whip by it and complain, saying "there are no 
fine horses under the heaven." Alas! Is it true that there are no horses, or just 
no one really knows horses! 


Han Yu's prose works all have a clear structure, new, innovative and vivid expres- 
sions, and sometimes even eccentric and strange words, and present a most com- 
pelling argument or exposition. He was a leading figure at the time, and around 
him, many had achieved something new and creative in poetry as we discussed in 
the last chapter, but very few had made the same achievement in prose writing. Han 
Yu stood out among his group as a great prose writer in classical Chinese literature. 

Liu Zongyuan was not a member of Han Yu's group, but he was as famous as 
Han Yu as an outstanding prose writer. He held views like Han Yu's in consider- 
ing writing as a tool to serve the purpose of illuminating the Confucian dao and 
in vehemently criticizing the parallel prose of earlier writers. Because he was 
exiled to faraway places in the south, however, Liu Zongyuan did not have Han 
Yu’s influence, and he was not as enthusiastic as Han Yu about defending the 
Confucian orthodoxy against Buddhism. Like Han Yu, he also paid much atten- 
tion to the artistic side of writing and did not follow through his own theory of 
using literary writing just as a tool. If Han Yu's prose is like a craggy and tower- 
ing mountain or a raging torrent, impressive with its overwhelming force, Liu 
Zongyuan's prose is more like a deep and quietly flowing river, memorable for 
ideas and emotions expressed in an elegant and highly readable language. Han Yu 
wrote in a grand style and sometimes with unusual expressions, Liu Zongyuan 
put more emphasis on a natural, free-flowing language. He wrote some well- 
known works of social criticism. For example, *Of the Snake Catcher" is one of 
Liu Zongyuan's famous works, in which he wrote about an extremely venomous 
snake in the outskirts of Yongzhou; the snake was deadly but had such potent 
medicinal efficacies that the government allowed the local people to surrender 
such snakes in lieu of annual taxes. A poor man named Jiang risked his life to 
catch the snake. His grandfather and father all died in catching the snake, and he 
almost died several times in the 12 years working as a snake catcher, but he would 
not give up this horrible job because he was still alive and stayed in the village as 
long as he could catch the snake to pay his taxes, while most of his neighbors had 
either died or moved away over the years under the heavy burden of annual taxes. 
Then, Liu Zongyuan wrote: 


Confucius said: “cruel government is more ferocious than a tiger.” I used to 
doubt this, but judging from the situation of this man Jiang, I now believe it. 
Alas! Who would know that the venom of taxes can be worse than that of a 
snake! So I wrote this with the hope that official observers could get it. 


Liu Zongyuan’s best works are nature writing, which not only describe the beauty 
of natural scenery, but express his feelings projected in the scene and display the 
same state of aloofness, tranquility, and elegance he always pursued. For example, 
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in one of his best-known pieces, “Of the Small Hill West to the Gumu Pond,” he 
wrote about what he saw and felt when he got on top of the hill: 


When I used a stone as my pillow and lay down, the clarity and coolness of 
the place agreed with my eyes, the gurgling sound of waters agreed with my 
ears, the expansive void agreed with my mind, and the deep quietness agreed 
with my heart. 


In this beautiful environment, he found peace and consolation in nature and 
became one with nature in its colors, sounds, the void, and quietude of both the 
scene and his own self. He used a rich vocabulary and sentences varied in length 
and rhythm to create a scene that best fitted his mood and evoked the ideas or 
feelings in an appropriate atmosphere. The unappreciated natural beauty in the 
wilderness, the quietude and tranquility he described, were as much a description 
of nature as an expression of his own mental state, and touch the reader with a 
sense of closeness and empathetic understanding. 

With exemplary works by Han Yu and Liu Zongyuan, the “archaic prose 
movement" made a significant impact. It had a liberating effect on prose writ- 
ing from the overly elaborate rules and restrictions of parallel prose and made it 
possible for a writer to express his ideas and feelings more freely, but at the same 
time, it also had the downside of erasing the distinction between the literary and 
the nonliterary and turning literary writing into a tool to serve some moral and 
political purposes. As we discussed in Chapter 5, a distinctly aesthetic concept 
of wen as literary writing was the outcome of a long process of development 
during the Southern and the Northern Dynasties, the significance of such a con- 
cept was precisely to differentiate the literary from the nonliterary, as we saw in 
Xiao Tong's compilation of Wen xuan or Selections of Refined Literature. Such 
a literary concept of wen provided a necessary condition for the further develop- 
ment of literature as independent from other and more practical kinds of writings. 
By taking wen as a tool to serve the purpose of illuminating the Confucian dao, 
the “archaic prose movement" denied literary writing its independent status and 
therefore was a big step backward in history with its potential problems. The 
“archaic prose movement” did have a significant impact, but it did not completely 
replace parallel prose as the major form of prose writing. Parallel prose continued 
to exist and, after the tide of reform subsided, became thriving again in the late 
Tang period. 


Romance, Transformation Texts, and Performance 


During the Wei-Jin period and the Southern and the Northern Dynasties, as we 
discussed in Chapter 5, collections of narrative fiction started to appear, and it 
was on the rise again in the mid-Tang period when men of letters took interest in 
writing stories of different kinds and created what is known as chuan qi, literally 
"transmitting the extraordinary," which we translate as romance. With the devel- 
opment of cities and urban economy, forms of popular entertainment became a 
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remarkable phenomenon and there was mutual influence between popular forms 
of oral literature and literary fiction composed by men of letters. Tang romance 
may be said to mark the beginning of traditional Chinese novels. The earliest 
works continued the tradition of stories of the strange and the supernatural, for 
example, “The Story of an Ancient Mirror" describes how Wang Du acquired an 
ancient mirror with the magic power to conquer hobgoblins and spirits, but the 
narrative is much more mature and embellished than earlier collection of strange 
stories from the Southern Dynasties. Another work, Li Chaowei's (c. 766—820) 
“Tale of Liu Yi,” had both elements of fantasies and vivid and realistic charac- 
terization. As a scholar with integrity and courage, Liu Y1 helped the daughter 
of the Dragon Prince of the Dongting Lake by writing to her father, telling him 
how she was mistreated by her husband, a small Dragon of River Jing. The lady's 
uncle, Dragon Prince of Qiantang, came to her rescue and destroyed the arrogant 
husband; and he wanted Liu Yi to marry the princess. Liu Yi refused because he 
helped her out of a sense of justice, and never intended to take advantage of her 
situation. They did have feelings for one another, however, and years later, she 
turned herself into a human woman and married him in the end. The story of Liu 
Yi and the dragon princess became quite popular and was later adapted for the 
stage in several plays. 

The first Tang romance completely free from mythological or supernatural ele- 
ments is “The Tale of Yingying,” written by the poet Yuan Zhen, who, as we 
discussed in the last chapter, was a major contributor, with Bo Juyi, to the “new 
music bureau” poetry. “The Tale of Yingying” describes how a young scholar, 
Zhang, fell in love with a beautiful girl, Yingying, and won her love by writing 
amorous poems sent to her through her maid. Eventually, however, he abandoned 
her when he went to the capital for imperial examinations. This romance of love 
became the source material of two important dramatic works in later times. 

Love stories are an important part of Tang romances, and another story with 
a tragic ending is “The Tale of Huo Xiaoyu” by Jiang Fang. Born in the house 
of Prince Huo but her mother was a maid servant to the Prince, Huo Xiaoyu 
(“Xiaoyu” literally means “Little Jade") was thrown out of the prince’s house and 
became a prostitute. She knew she could not be with the scholar Li Yi forever, so 
she asked him to be with her for just eight years, then he could choose his own 
wife and she would go to become a Buddhist nun. Seeing her beauty, Li Yi prom- 
ised her, but quickly broke his promise when he passed the imperial examination 
and was pressed by his mother to marry a woman with a proper social status. 
“Little Jade” fell ill and her condition moved a “Man in Yellow Shirt” with mar- 
tial art skills, who forced Li Yi to come over to her, and “Little Jade” denounced 
Li Yi in her rage and died. The tragic story of this passionate female protagonist 
is deeply moving. 

A story with an improbably happy ending is “The Tale of Li Wa” by Bo Juyi’s 
younger brother, Bo Xingjian (776—826). A young scholar from Yingyang was 
infatuated with Li Wa (“Wa” literally means a "child"), a prostitute, but was 
driven out of the brothel when he squandered all his money. His father disowned 
him and he fell into a miserable condition as a beggar. Li Wa had pity on him and 
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took him in, helped him, and encouraged him to take the examinations. Finally 
he succeeded and secured a high official position, reached a reconciliation with 
his father, and married Li Wa, who became a lady of high status. Though largely 
imaginary and fictional, this story was written by a talented writer and contains 
some lively descriptions of the city life of Tang dynasty, and the characteriza- 
tion also impresses readers as vivid and credible. All these female characters in 
the Tang romances, Yingying, Huo the “Little Jade," and Li Wa, are represented 
in a very positive light as beautiful, intelligent, and courageous in their pursuit 
of love, while the male figures in comparison appear to be much weaker under 
the pressure of social norms, more cowardly and selfish. Some works combine a 
love story with a historical or political event, and a good example is “The Tale 
of Everlasting Sorrow" by Chen Hong, who was a friend to Bo Juyi, and this 
work was obviously influenced by Bo Juyi’s famous poem, “Song of Everlasting 
Sorrow.” 

Another kind of romance represents the influence of Daoist and Buddhist ideas 
in a general tendency to see the world and the pursuit of worldly fame and mate- 
rial gains as futile and empty. Quite appropriately, such stories take the form of 
dreams, of which the most famous are “The World in a Pillow” by Shen Jiji (c. 
750-797) and “The Tale of Governor of the Southern Bough” by Li Gongzuo (c. 
778—848). The first tells the story of scholar Lu, who borrowed a porcelain pil- 
low from a Daoist adept and dozed off and dreamed of living an eventful life of a 
literati-official with all its ups and downs. When he woke up, the meal of yellow 
millet was still being steamed and not ready, and he realized that all he had expe- 
rienced as an official was but an empty dream. The other romance tells a similar 
story of Chunyu Fen, who became the son-in-law of the ruler of the Kingdom of 
Ash Tree, assumed the position of Governor of the Southern Bough, and had a 
successful career for 20 years. But his wife died, and things deteriorated quickly, 
and he lost the trust of the king and was sent back to where he came from. At that 
point he woke up and realized that all these were illusions of a drunken dream, 
and that the so-called Kingdom of Ash Tree was nothing but an ant colony in the 
big ash tree in his courtyard. 

In the late Tang, collections of romance continued to be popular, and another 
kind of romance emerged in which we find vivid depictions of characters with 
a heroic spirit and often with excellent martial arts skills. They are imaginary 
figures with a strong character and a sense of dignity and worth. A famous one 
is “The Tale of a Man with a Curly Beard,” traditionally attributed to the famous 
Daoist Du Guangting (850—933), but the authorship is now considered uncertain. 
In the chaotic time at the end of Sui dynasty, the Girl with a Red Whisk, a favorite 
female attendant of the powerful Sui statesman Yang Su (544—606), decided to 
elope with Li Jing (571-649), who later became a great military leader for the 
Tang empire. On their way out of Chang’an, they met a Man with a Curly Beard 
and became friends, and later they met Li Shimin (598-649), who was to become 
Emperor Taizong of Tang. The Man with a Curly Beard immediately recognized 
Li Shimin’s great potential; he gave all his properties to Li Jing and his wife and 
went away to achieve his own goal to become a ruler in a state overseas. All 
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the three characters in this romance are portrayed as heroic figures with their 
own strong personalities, and the story mingled history with imagination, heroic 
deeds with love and friendship, and became one of the best-known works of Tang 
romance. Another well-known work about a character with martial arts skills is 
“The Tale of Nie Yin’niang” by Pei Xing. Yin’niang is the daughter of an army 
officer, and she was abducted by a nun when she was only ten years old. Five 
years later, she was sent back home, and by that time Yin’niang had been trained 
by the nun to become a killer with superb deadly skills. The story continues with 
the life of this female assassin of almost superhuman capabilities, embellished 
with mysteries and fantasies that anticipated the special genre of wuxia or martial 
arts and chivalry novels in later times. 

The discovery of the treasure of documents in the caves at Dunhuang in west 
China at the end of the nineteenth century and in the early twentieth provided 
modern scholars with materials to better understand ancient China, especially 
the Tang dynasty. Dunhuang materials contain many documents of folklore and 
popular literature, including scripts for oral performance, popular rhyme-prose, 
and what are known as “transformation texts.” There are Buddhist sermons, i.e., 
scripts for proselytizing in Buddhist temples, embellished with elements of liter- 
ary interest to attract more audience, and related to these sermons are Buddhist 
“transformation texts,” which are narratives based on some Buddhist sutras but 
with more interest in telling stories than spreading religious faith. There are also 
non-Buddhist “transformation texts” based on legends and stories about historical 
figures, such as Wang Zhaojun, Wu Zixu, Meng Jiangnii, and so on. The “trans- 
formation text” on Wang Zhaojun tells the story of this court lady of the Han 
dynasty and how she was sent to marry a Xiongnu prince in the north, but she 
always missed her home in the south. The “transformation text” on Meng Jiangnü 
is the famous story of how this poor woman made the Great Wall crumble. The 
cruel Qin authorities sent people to build the Great Wall in forced labor, and Meng 
Jiangnü's husband was taken to the Wall. When winter came and she had made 
winter clothes and went to find her husband, he had already died under heavy 
labor and harsh conditions. Meng Jiangnü condemned the cruelty of the Qin and 
wept so bitterly that part of the Wall collapsed to expose her husband's body. The 
"transformation text" on Wu Zixu is perhaps the best-known one. On the basis of 
many popular stories and legends, it gives a much fuller and more imaginative 
characterization of this historical figure than earlier historical records. These texts 
are stories for popular consumption, mostly using prose, and the language used is 
sometimes close to oral speech, representing the earliest forms of Chinese popular 
fiction or prototypical novels. These texts are valuable for a better understanding 
of the urban life, entertainment, and popular taste in the Tang dynasty. 


Two Major Poets: Du Mu and Li Shangyin 


In the history of literature, the last 80 years of the Tang dynasty between 828 and 
907 is known as the late Tang period, a period of further decline of the Tang 
empire with both internal and external problems and crises. Eunuchs expanded 
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control of the power at the court, literati-officials formed different parties and 
fought among themselves, regional governors weakened the central power and 
rebellions threatened the stability of the empire, the economy was in bad shape 
and government taxes put a heavy burden on the people. In the decline of the 
empire, men of letters had fewer opportunities to achieve their ambitions and 
goals, and all this cast a dark shadow on the minds of scholars and created an 
atmosphere of loss and disillusionment, which often manifested in their poetic 
works. After the great achievement of high Tang and mid-Tang poetry, late Tang 
appeared less dynamic and creative, but Du Mu and Li Shangyin are exceptional 
as major poets. 

Du Mu (803-853) came from an illustrious family and was proud of his herit- 
age, but his political career was much less than what he himself expected, and 
this obviously influenced his poetry. On the one hand, he represented himself as 
an unrecognized talent who wasted his time in taverns and brothels, as he wrote 
boldly and unashamedly in one of his well-known poems: 


Lost in the world with nothing but wine and play 
With those whose waists are soft and slender. 
Ten years in Yangzhou feels like a dream, 
Winning in joy houses the name of a heart stealer. 


On the other hand, he wrote many poems imbued with a deep sense of history 
when he spoke in reminiscence of the past or writing about a place with some 
historical memories. For example, this is the poem entitled “Passing through 
Huaqing Palace": 


Looking back from Chang’an it's all flowers, 

On the hill a thousand doors opened to a grand view. 
A horse arrived in reddish dust and the Lady smiled; 
And no one knew that was lychee coming through. 


Huaqing Palace was where Emperor Xuanzong and his favorite royal consort, 
Lady Yang, often held banquets. Lady Yang loved lychee, but the best lychee 
grew in the far south and had to be sent by relays of horses from the south to 
Chang'an across thousands of miles. In a subdued satirical vein, Du Mu's poem 
criticized the extravagant imperial lifestyle. 

Another famous poem is “Mooring on River Qinhuai”: 


Fog over the cold river and moonlight over sand, 

Near a wine shop I moored my boat on River Qinhuai. 
Those singing girls know no pain of losing their country, 
Are still singing over there the songs of loss and demise. 


River Qinhuai flows through Jinling, the modern-day Nanjing, and along this river 
were many taverns and brothels. The city and the river witnessed the demise of 
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Chen and the dynastic change to Sui. Chen was gone, but the songs of Chen were 
still performed by singing girls along River Qinhuai to entertain travelers and 
guests. When hearing such songs, Du Mu felt the inevitable decline of the empire 
in his own time. 

The following poem by Du Mu is a quatrain on Red Cliffs, a place of historic 
significance for a famous battle during the Three Kingdoms period. In that battle, 
the fleet of the Kingdom of Wei led by Cao Cao was destroyed by fire, defeated 
by the joined forces of Shu and Wu led by the young general Zhou Yu in the year 
208. Du Mu wrote: 


Buried in sand, the broken spears still have their iron sharpness, 
When washed clean, you recognize them from time of the past. 

If not for the east wind bringing young Zhou Yu advantage, 

The two Qiao sisters would be locked in the Bronze Bird Terrace. 


The poem expressed Du Mu’s view of history as fundamentally uncertain and 
often influenced by what seems accidental, for if it were not by chance that the 
east wind fanned the fire that burned down the linked ships of the Wei, Cao Cao 
might very well have won the battle and have the two famous beauties of the Qiao 
family captured and locked in the Bronze Bird Terrace, which Cao had built to 
house his concubines. 

In another poem, Du Mu put the past and the present together in looking at the 
ruins of the past glory and the mortality of passing generations of human beings, 
and his realization of the human condition of ultimate decline and demise gave 
rise to another kind of yearning for knowing like-minded personages of the past: 


The glory of the Six Dynasties is gone, all covered by grass; 

The sky is clear, clouds idle, that’s the same now as in bygone years. 
Birds fly away and then return in the lovely mountains, 

In the sound of the waters we hear people’s laughter and tears. 

In autumn the rain weaves a curtain for a thousand households, 
From a tower at sunset the music of a flute flows in the breeze. 

It’s sad that I have no way to meet Fan Li but only see 

Misty woods extending over the Five Lakes to the east. 


Fan Li (536-448 BCE) was a famous politician, merchant, and military strategist 
of the late Spring and Autumn period in the fifth century BCE. He helped the 
king of Yue to take revenge and defeated the king of Wu in 478 BCE, but after 
that victory and at the height of his glory, he retreated from politics and took a 
small boat to roam on the Five Lakes, 1.e., Lake Tai, living a private life in peace 
and self-satisfaction. In the last couplet, Du Mu expressed his desire to befriend 
ancients like Fan Li who had both great achievements in life and also wisdom to 
timely withdraw from the treacherous path of a political career. 

By nature Du Mu was a man with vision and ambition, and even in writing 
about the past or about his own frustrated career, he did not appear as jaded or 
depressed, and his many poems on nature give the impression of a robust and lofty 
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spirit. For example, his poem on a beautiful scene of maple leaves turning red in 
autumn is quite different from most other poems that depict autumn as a time of 
sadness. Du Mu wrote: 


A stony path winds up far onto cold mountains; 
A lonely house sits where white clouds spread. 
I stop my wagon for I love the evening maple woods— 
Their frosty leaves outshine spring flowers in fiery red. 


Another quatrain on the time of Qingming Festival in April is famous for its vivid 
and picturesque description of springtime, a slight sense of sorrow, and the pros- 
pect of finding wine to cheer oneself up: 


At the time of Qingming, it always rains; 

The traveler on the road is filled with dismay. 

When asked where he could find a tavern, 

The boy points to Cassia Village some distance away. 


Du Mu’s poetic language is elegant and free flowing but not as too plain as some 
of Yuan Zhen’s or Bo Juyi’s poems, and neither is it overly wrought to impress by 
exaggerated or strange expressions like some of Han Yu’s or Li Ho’s poems. He 
was especially known for his seven-character-line quatrains and regulated verse 
poems, many of which became favorites for generations of readers and memora- 
ble for their elegance, beautiful imagery, apposite expressions, a deep sense of 
history and a broad horizon. 

Two other poets, Xu Hun (c. 791—c. 858) and Zhang Hu (c. 785—c. 849), were 
Du Mu’s friends and their poems had very similar styles. Xu Hun's poems on the 
bygone past are quite famous, for example, the following one entitled “On the 
Eastern Tower of Xianyang": 


On the high tower one's homesickness arose, 

For the reeds and willows look just like home. 

River clouds gather while the sun is setting over the city, 

A gust fills the tower when the mountain rain threatens to come. 
Birds come down to the meadow of what used to be a Qin garden, 
Cicadas chirp among yellow leaves of what was a Han palace hall. 
Please, sir, don't ask about all those things of the past, 

Only the Wei River still flows to the east just like before. 


Xianyang is west of Chang'an and used to be the capital of Qin, the first dynasty 
in Chinese history, a city filled with memories of past history of both Qin and Han 
dynasties. 

Zhang Hu was also a friend of Du Mu, and he was famous for the following 
poem about palace ladies who spent their lives deep in the palace with very little 
chance of seeing the emperor: 
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Home is three thousand miles away, 

I’ve been deep in the palace for twenty years. 
At one sound of this sad song of mercy, 
Before his majesty I shed my tears. 


Li Shangyin (813—858) was another major poet and can be said to represent a spe- 
cial dimension of late Tang poetry. He established a reputation as a talented young 
man, but for much of his life he was not successful in his career and never secured 
a good position in an office. He wrote some poems satirizing the present through 
writing about the past, for example, the following one is based on an episode in 
the life of Jia Yi, the Han dynasty politician, scholar, and poet we discussed in 
Chapter 3: 


In Yishi the emperor sought advice from the banished one, 
Jia Yi’s talent and brilliance shone out the most. 

What a pity his majesty moved his seat forward at midnight, 
But he didn’t ask about his people, only about god and ghost. 


Emperor Wen of Han (202-157 BCE) appreciated Jia Yi as a talented man with 
great abilities, but those envious of his talents made slanderous accusations against 
him and as a result, Jia Yi was banished from the court to a provincial place in 
Hunan. One year later, the emperor recalled him to Chang’an and received him 
in the Yishi hall in the palace. Emperor Wen was obsessed with the supernatural 
matters of gods and ghosts at the time and he asked Jia Yi about such things. The 
emperor was so impressed by Jia Yi’s eloquence and erudition that he talked 
with Jia Yi till midnight and even moved his seat closer to listen to him. In four 
lines, Li Shangyin described the event and in the last line, he complained that 
the emperor asked only about gods and ghosts, not about the more important 
things of his people and how he should govern. This seems a mild criticism, but 
its implication is much sharper, for it blames the emperor for failing to recognize 
the real talents for the more important matters concerning the governance of the 
state and the improvement of people’s lives. Of course, Li Shangyin was not just 
complaining about past history, but about his own time, and expressing his own 
disappointment and frustrations. 

In his personal life, Li Shangyin was also rather unhappy. He seemed to have 
had some illicit or unconventional love affairs, none of which came to a good 
end. Though he later married a wife he loved, his wife died when he was at the 
age of 39. All this had a noticeable impact on his life and his poetry, and also 
because of his introspective disposition, his writing became distinct for explora- 
tion of deep-seated emotions and thoughts, couched in a rich, sumptuous, and 
flowery language. He obviously assimilated the elaborate style of the poetry of 
the Southern Dynasties, learned from great predecessors Du Fu, Han Yu, and Li 
Ho, but he formed his own style with often hauntingly beautiful expressions that 
sometimes tend to become vague, ambiguous, and even obscure. Many of his 
poems are “untitled” and probably written about love or some illicit relationships 
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and personal feelings that could not be expressed in a direct manner. The follow- 
ing is a well-known example: 


Hard it is to meet, but to depart is harder still! 

The east wind is weak and a hundred flowers in blight. 
Spring silkworms spew out threads till they die, 

Till burnt to ashes, a candle’s tears will never dry. 

At dawn the mirror shows the cloudy hair changing, 
The moonlight feels cold when reciting at night. 

Not so faraway is the magic Isle Penglai, 

How I wish the Blue Bird may visit it nearby! 


The poem seems to express the difficulty of both the lovers’ rendezvous and their 
departure, the resolute and enduring love till death, the passing of time and the 
loss of beauty, and finally the desire to be together again. Isle Penglai is a mytho- 
logical mountain in the seas for immortals, here symbolically the place where his 
love resides, and the Blue Bird is a mythological messenger that can fly over great 
distances. The poem has multilayers with rich imagery and meanings, and this is 
typical of Li Shangyin’s style. Another poem of his, entitled “Patterned Lute,” is 
probably the best-known example of a Chinese poem with multiple meanings that 
lends itself to different interpretations. Though the poem has a title, it is just the 
first two words taken from the poem, so in a way it is just like an “untitled” poem. 
The poem reads: 


The patterned lute, for no reason, has fifty strings, 

Each string, each fret, recalls prime years of the past. 

In his morning dream Zhuangzi’s confused with the butterfly, 
Emperor Wang to the cuckoo would his spring passion entrust. 
Over the blue sea the moon shines on pearls shedding tears, 

In Indigo Fields the sun warms jade, sending up a wavering sheen. 
This mood might have been a thing to be remembered, 

But even then, it was already a vague and lost scene. 


This poem contains a number of allusions. The reference to Zhuangzi’s dream 
of the butterfly, which we discussed in Chapter 1, puts an emphasis on the sense 
of confusion and uncertainty. Like Zhuangzi dreamed of being a butterfly, in an 
ancient legend, Emperor Wang of Shu was said to have changed into a cuckoo 
after death, and the reference here focuses on the idea of “entrusting” his "spring 
passion” to a cuckoo’s song, which suggests that poetry is a vehicle to which 
some passionate emotions are entrusted. With several other allusions and an end- 
ing that explicitly speaks of *a vague and lost scene" even at the time when all 
these were described in a sort of reminiscence, the poem only suggests something 
sad and melancholic, but it refuses to give readers a clear trajectory of its imagery 
and meaning. There have been a variety of readings in Chinese criticism: some 
interpret the poem as an elegy for his deceased wife, as "broken strings" could be 
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a euphemism for the death of one's wife; some read this as the poet's lamentation 
of his own fate; and still others understand this poem as about the music instru- 
ment (a lute with rich decorations or ornamentations), or about the different kinds 
of mood evoked in music or poetry. We may never know for certain what exactly 
the poet had in mind, but the poem's very ambiguity intrigues us and makes us 
admire its evocative beauty. 

LiShangyin's poem written to his wife from Ba mountains in Sichuan is famous 
for the deeply controlled emotion and the mixture of reality and imagination: 


You ask about my date of return, but there is none, 

Tonight the rain swells the autumn pond in the Ba mountains. 
Oh, when can we cut the candlewick by the western window, 
And chat together about the nightly rain in the Ba mountains? 


The poem begins with the reality of separation, which has an uncertain ending 
point; the second line describes the real scene of a chilly autumn night with rain. 
The third line expresses a hope and presents an imagined scene of reunion, and 
the last line returns to the real present, but as the topic of a conversation at an 
imagined future moment. 

With many of his poems ambiguous and multilayered, Li Shangyin shows that 
poetry may not have to be clear and certain in its meaning, but can be rich and 
suggestive with a number of possibilities and yet beautiful and enjoyable as long 
as its total effect conveys the sentiment of some deeply felt ideas or emotions, and 
its plurality of interpretations remains within the realm of intelligibility. 


Wen Tingyun and Late Tang Poetry 


Wen Tingyun (?—866) is often mentioned together with Li Shangyin and indeed 
his poetry has a somewhat similar style to Li Shangyin's. He is probably the 
most important Tang poet of ci or “lyric,” which will be discussed later, and his 
poetry about women and love is tinged with the soft colors of ci lyrics in a flowery 
language and charming imagery. Wen Tingyun has also some lovely poems on 
natural sceneries, and the following one is famous for describing the morning of 
a journey he took away from home: 


In the morning I heard the jingling horse bells, 

And feel sad to leave home that I shall miss. 

The sound of a rooster, the moon over the inn, 
Footprints left on a frosty wooden bridge. 

Oak leaves are fallen over the mountain path, 
Station walls brightened by orange blossoms around. 
I remember Duling came into my dream, 

With ducks and geese all over the meandering pond. 


Duling is a place to the south of Chang'an and here stands as a synecdoche for the 
city of Chang'an, which Wen Tingyun considered his home. The second couplet, 
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i.e., the third and the fourth lines, are especially well known for juxtaposing 
images of a rooster, the moon, the inn, footprints, frost, and a wooden bridge 
together without using any verbs or other words, and this string of images gives an 
effective expression to the homesickness and sadness the poet felt at heart. Wen 
Tingyun was not the first to put a string of images together in a poetic line, but 
these two lines are especially memorable for he put the images together in such a 
natural way that produces a pictographic effect in the reader's mind. 

Han Wo (842-923) was Li Shangyin's nephew and he followed Li Shangyin 
and Wen Tingyun in writing tender and amorous poems about women and love 
and became well-known for his Collection of Fragrant Dressing Case. The fol- 
lowing poem describes the loneliness and sorrow of a young lady on a spring 
night when there is rain, and the expression of feelings is subtle and indirect, with 
suggestive images: 


The incense reaches the knee cover in the chilly night, 
Hearing the rain, she can't even dream to her chagrin. 
Silk curtains hang on all sides in the light of red candles, 
On the porcelain pillow softly clink her jade hairpins. 


With the Tang empire gradually falling apart and social problems became increas- 
ingly acute, a group of poets followed Bo Juyi and Yuan Zhen in using poetry as 
a tool to serve political purposes. Pi Rixiu (c. 834—c. 883) admired Bo Juyi and 
wrote some "standard music bureau" poems as social critique, and Du Xunhe (c. 
846—c. 904) also wrote poems of this kind. Nie Yizhong (837-c. 884) was famous 
for writing a poem about poor peasants who had to take money from usurers 
to pay taxes on credit with their yet-to-be-produced silk or crops way ahead of 
the time. The poet had no other means to address this issue than to appeal to the 
emperor for mercy, which could only be an empty hope: 


New silk already sold in February, 

In May paid on credit with new grains. 

For temporary cure of an ulcer at the present, 
They are cutting flesh at their heart with pain. 
How I wish that our lord's heart 

May turn into a bright candlelight, 

Not to shine on banquets of those dressed in silk, 
But on those fleeing from their horrible plight. 


In writing about social problems, these late Tang poets continued the tradition of 
reviving the Confucian ideas of the moral and political efficacies of poetry started 
in mid-Tang led by Han Yu in the “archaic prose movement," and the tradition 
of the “new music bureau” poetry led by Bo Juyi and Yuan Zhen. In artistic and 
poetic prowess, however, Pi Rixiu, Du Xunhe, Nie Yizhong, and the rest were far 
less capable than Bo Juyi. Their poetry of social criticism was not the major trend, 
either, for many poets in the last stage of the late Tang, including the three poets 
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mentioned above, turned to writing about natural sceneries, their own lives, and 
their emotions. 

A major poet of the last period of the late Tang was Wei Zhuang (836-910), 
who lived through the end of Tang and into the so-called Five Dynasties and 
became a prime minister of the Former Shu in Sichuan. He was famous for his ci 
lyrics and his poetry is often admired by many later critics for his plain, natural, 
and elegant language. The following poem is on the pain of parting: 


Weeping willows are dancing against a fine sky, 
But half drunken I can't but feel sad to depart. 
With a whip pointing there beyond the clouds, 
The beautiful south in spring will break my heart. 


The poem has an unusual appeal because it is different from many other poems 
about departure and leave-taking. It first describes a fine sky with willow trees 
dancing in the wind, not a sad scene, but at the same time with the implication of 
feeling sad to leave. Then, the place in the south is beautiful in spring, not a bleak 
place in the wilderness, but the poet says that without one's friend or loved ones, 
the more beautiful the south, the more sorrowful it will make one feel. 

Finally, let us end our discussion of Tang poetry with a quatrain by Li Shangyin 
about a popular area outside the city of Chang'an, a hill people loved to visit as a 
scenic spot. This is a famous poem that has often been read as a symbolic sign of 
the times, the end of a great empire, declining but still beautiful: 


Towards evening a sense of gloom struck me, 

I drove my carriage up the ancient height. 

The sunset was incredibly beautiful beyond words, 
Only it's already near the looming twilight. 


A New Poetic Genre: Ci Lyrics of Mid- and Late Tang 


Poetry and music were not separate in early times as poems in the Book of Poetry 
and collections of *music bureau" poetry were all sung with the accompaniment 
of musical instruments. During the Sui and particularly the Tang dynasty, a new 
kind of music, known as Yan music, originated from the western territories, mostly 
Kucha in modern-day Xinjiang, became extremely popular and was enjoyed by 
people of all social status, from the court and the ruling elites to commoners and 
city dwellers. In the development of Yan music, the melody took precedence and 
lyrics were composed to fit the melody, and it became a rule that each tune of such 
music would provide a pattern with a fixed number of long or short lines and also a 
fixed number of words. That is to say, each tune has a pattern that determines how 
many lines each piece should have and how many words in each line, and words 
were put in to fit the tonal requirements. In Dunhuang, some old texts of such 
lyrics from the Tang are rediscovered, which contain many folksongs and some 
literati poems adapted for singing in performance, thus indicating that Yan music 
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and the practice of filling words in a fixed pattern to compose a song became the 
origin of a new genre of poetic expression, the genre known as ci lyrics. 

Writing these lyrics in accordance with a fixed pattern started in the Tang 
dynasty. Two early ci lyrics were traditionally attributed to the great poet Li Bo, 
one of which is to the tune of “Bodhisattva barbarian.” The title might origi- 
nally be a lyric describing dancing girls dressed in an exotic fashion like Buddhist 
bodhisattvas, but in composing new lyrics, the tune just provides a fixed pattern, 
and the new lyric bears no relation with the original title or any Buddhist ideas. 
Li Bo’s ci lyric reads: 


A belt of forest is shrouded in a densely woven fog, 
A range of cold mountains is sorrowfully green. 
The color of twilight enters the embellished tower, 
Where someone is feeling sorrow and pain. 


Standing alone on the empty jade-white steps, 
While watching birds flying homeward return, 
But where lies the way towards home? 
Roadside pavilions one after another one. 


Whether this was indeed Li Bo’s work is debatable, and it was in mid-Tang that 
many men of letters started to compose ci lyrics in accordance with the fixed pat- 
terns of various tunes. For example, Zhang Zhihe (732-c. 774) was one of the 
earliest to compose ci lyrics, and the following one to the tune of “Fisherman” is 
particularly famous: 


White egrets fly in front of the Xisai mountain, 
Fish are fat in the water with peach blossoms afloat. 
With a blue bamboo hat and a green palm coat, 
No need to go home even in the wind and rain. 


In this short ci lyric, the white egrets, red peach blossoms, blue bamboo hat, and 
green palm coat form a colorful picture of a typical scene of the area south of the 
Yangtze River. It was so beautifully expressed with a sense of leisure and relaxa- 
tion that it immediately became widely known not just in China, but in East Asia. 
Its fame reached Japan and the emperor of Japan and some members of the royal 
family wrote several lyrics in response. 

Wei Yingwu, whose poetry we discussed in the last chapter, also wrote 
a famous ci lyric about a horse lost in the frontiers, to the tune of “Flirting 
laughter”: 


The Tartar horse, the Tartar horse, 

Under the Yanzhi mountain released to run its course. 
Running in sand, running in snow, alone it neighs. 
Looking east, looking west, it has lost its ways. 
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It’s lost, it’s lost 
On the endless grassland in the frontiers at dusk. 


The repetition of words in many lines in this ci lyric is obviously the influence 
of folksongs or ballads, and in describing the horse running and lost on the vast 
steppe, this ci lyric created a memorable image and expressed a feeling of sadness. 
The mid-Tang poet Bo Juyi also wrote a famous lyric to the tune of “Remembering 
the south”: 


South of the Yangtze is beautiful! 

Its landscape I once knew so well. 

Under the sun river flowers are redder than fire, 
In spring the waters are green and deep blue. 
How can I not remember the south! 


In late Tang, Wen Tingyun was the most important poet for writing ci lyrics and 
exerted a significant influence on later poets. The following is the most well- 
known of his ci lyrics, written to the tune of “Bodhisattva barbarian,” often con- 
sidered to be exemplary of his sumptuous style: 


Layers of small hills shine or dim under the golden sun, 
Locks of cloudy hair move over her sweet snowy face. 
Lazily she gets up to paint her eyebrows, 

It’s rather late to do her makeup with the dressing case. 


Looking at flowers with mirrors on both sides, 
Flowers and her face shine and mutually illuminate. 
Her silk skirt is embellished with new embroideries— 
Pairs of golden partridges that never separate. 


It’s morning and the golden rays of the sun shine on the headboard of her bed, on 
which a landscape is painted with layers of hills, some of which shimmer brightly 
in the sunlight and some dim in the shade. The whole lyric describes a young lady 
languidly getting up and putting on makeup in her boudoir, with mirrors reflecting 
both the flowers and her pretty face as beautiful as the flowers, and the last line 
with pairs of golden partridges is slightly suggestive of her loneliness and perhaps 
some amorous ideas. This is typical of Wen Tingyun’s ci lyrics, which are mostly 
about women, love, and the feeling of longing or the sorrow of departure, depicted 
with colorful and sensuous images, and often expressed by way of indirect and 
suggestive language. Another lyric to the tune of “Dreaming of the south” also 
shows Wen Tingyun’s characteristic style: 


Having done her makeup, 
She leans on the tower and looks at the river alone. 
A thousand sails have passed, but not the one, 
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Longingly the sun sets and the waters flow away. 
On the duckweed islet she feels forlorn. 


The Among Flowers Collection: Ci Lyrics of the Western Shu 


In discussion of ci lyric as a genre, it is a common practice in literary history to 
put poets from Tang and those from the so-called Five Dynasties together, for this 
literary genre continued to develop despite the collapse of the Tang in 907 and the 
subsequent 70 years of political division known as the Five Dynasties and Ten 
Kingdoms. At that time, the south of China was economically more developed 
and relatively stable in comparison with the north with devastating conflict and 
wars. The Western Shu in the southwest and the Southern Tang in areas south 
of the Yangtze River became two thriving centers respectively of literary activi- 
ties with many poets gathered there fleeing from the chaotic north. In these two 
kingdoms, the rulers had neither the strength nor the ambition to unify the whole 
country, and they enjoyed their life of relative peace and prosperity and encour- 
aged the writing of lyrics for entertainment and celebrating a luxurious lifestyle. 
As originally a form of popular entertainment, ci lyrics were mostly about love 
and lovesickness, drinking and banqueting, the departure of friends or lovers, and 
thus was particularly suited to the needs and literary tastes of the ruling elites. 
First in Western Shu and then in Southern Tang, ci lyric became the major form of 
poetic expression for many talented poets and reached an important stage for the 
development of this genre. 

Wen Tingyun played a major role in this process. Though he died before the 
end of Tang and never served in Western Shu, poets of Western Shu followed 
him in writing ci lyrics in imitation of his style. A collection of their works of 
about 500 ci lyrics was published in 940 as Among Flowers Collection, in which 
Wen Tingyun is the leading author with 66 pieces. The ci lyrics in this collection 
are mostly about love and the sorrow of separation, written in a most elaborate 
and sumptuous manner reminiscent of the "palace style" poetry of the Southern 
Dynasties. For that reason, the Among Flowers Collection had a sort of scandal- 
ous fame and was often chastised by moralistic critics in later times. 

In Western Shu, another important poet was Wei Zhuang, whose poem we 
have discussed above, and the 4mong Flowers Collection has 48 of his ci lyrics. 
Wei Zhuang was as famous as Wen Tingyun, but he was closer to Bo Juyi in using 
a plain and natural language, quite different from the ornate style of Wen Tingyun 
and his followers. In his ci lyric to the tune of “Dreaming of the south,” he did 
not use sumptuous imagery or elaborate description, but plainly and forcefully 
expressed the idea that the south of the Yangtze River is so good that one should 
spend one's whole life there, even away from home: 


Everyone says how the south is wonderful, 
Where the traveler should stay till he's old. 
Spring waters are bluer than the sky, 

Listening to the rain, you may doze off on a boat. 
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In the tavern the lady looks like the moon, 
Her arm white and soft like snow. 

Before you’re old, don’t go back home, 
Going back will make your heart break. 


In another well-known lyric to the tune of “Thinking of the imperial land,” Wei 
Zhuang wrote about a young woman’s bold pursuit of love in a way only a few 
folksongs might have the same kind of natural and straightforward expression: 


Taking a stroll in spring, 

Apricot flowers are blown all over my head. 
Who is that young lad on the country road, 
So handsome and well-bred? 

I would offer myself and marry him 

For all this life long. 

I won’t feel ashamed, 

Even if he left and did me wrong. 


Generally speaking, Wei Zhuang’s lyrics share some of the characteristics of Wen 
Tingyun and the other poets of the Among Flowers Collection in writing about 
women and their life with warmth and loving tenderness, but Wen Tingyun tended 
to describe colors and shapes with discerning observations and layers of images 
with plurality of possible meanings, while Wei Zhuang expressed the inner feel- 
ings and emotions more directly in less decorative language and imagery. Wen 
Tingyun’s lyrics are more elaborate and carefully crafted, while Wei Zhuang’s are 
more straightforward and natural. They both contributed to the maturity of ci lyric 
as a new and flexible genre of poetic expression. 


Li Yu and Ci Lyrics of the Southern Tang 


Slightly later than Western Shu, the Southern Tang became another center of ci 
lyrics, and the major writers are Feng Yanji (903—960) and the two rulers of the 
Southern Tang. Feng Yanji rose to the position of prime minister, and he wrote 
more ci lyrics than any other poet in the Five Dynasties period. Though he wrote 
about women and love and the parting of friends or lovers, he did not focus so 
much on describing the looks, clothing, or decorations of women and their bou- 
doirs, but representing their psychological status or mood through writing about 
their gestures or movement. For example, the following is his most famous ci 
lyric to the tune of “Entering the golden gate": 


Suddenly the spring wind comes 

And ruffles all the waters in the pond. 

Idly leading love birds on the garden path, 
She fondles red apricot flowers she found. 
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Leaning on the railings to watch ducks fight, 

Her green jade pins almost fall from her loosened hair. 
Waiting for the lord all day, the lord never came, 

But overhead sing the magpies good tidings to bear. 


The first two lines are most well known for writing about the change of the exter- 
nal scenery that strongly suggests a sudden change of the internal mental status as 
well. The middle part describes the ennui and melancholia of a court lady in her 
loneliness and endless waiting, but the last line is again suggestive of a sudden 
change because the magpie, literally a “happiness bird” in Chinese, is believed 
to bear good news to people, so her lover may come to the lady soon after all. 
Without elaborate description, the poet just chose a few details and the emphasis 
is on the feeling and mood. The following lyric to the tune of “Song of self return” 
is another example of giving expression to the sadness of departure by creating an 
atmosphere with some carefully chosen details: 


The cold mountain is green, 

Who is on the river playing a jade flute? 

In a small boat we’re sending off a friend. 

The pale reeds are endless, and the frosty moon white. 
A sad journey ahead, 

Tomorrow we’ll be far separate. 


The mountain is cold, the flute music is sad, and the pale reeds and the white 
frosty moon set up the cold tone of colors in this lyric. The last line adds to 
the sadness by imagining the prospect of separation by tomorrow, leaving the 
reader with a feeling of sorrow both suggested and articulated clearly in this lyric. 
To write a ci lyric with certain chosen details but leaving much to be imagined 
became an important way or technique later in Song dynasty literature, and thus 
Feng Yanji became a pioneer of ci lyrics in the Northern Song, with influence on 
such important poets as Yan Shu, Zhang Xian, and Ouyang Xiu. 

The monarch of the Southern Tang, Li Jing (916—961), was not successful as a 
political figure, but he was highly cultured and patronized a number of poets and 
artists in his court. As the ruler of a weak kingdom under the constant threat of 
invasion by powerful neighbors, his sorrow and helplessness were real and under- 
standable. He encouraged the writing of ci lyric and was himself a good writer. 
Unfortunately, few of his works survive and the following is his best-known ci 
lyric to the tune of “Washing gauze in the stream”: 


Lotus flowers are dead, emerald leaves broken, 
Among green waves arises a sad west breeze. 
We all wither away as our prime years fade, 

A scene unbearable to see! 
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Vaguely dreaming of far frontiers in a drizzle, 
The pipe fills the small hall with chilly sound. 
How many tears and how much sorrow 
Leaning on the railings one finds around! 


With west wind comes the chilly autumn; the dead lotus flowers and broken leaves 
lead to the sad realization of human mortality and the fading of one’s prime years. 
In this ci lyric, the scene and emotion naturally combine together to create a pen- 
sive mood of sorrow and melancholic reflections. 

Li Jing’s son, Li Yu (937—978), the last monarch of the Southern Tang, was not 
only the best poet writing ci lyrics in the Five Dynasties, but one of the greatest 
of ci lyric writers in the entire history of Chinese literature. He was learned as a 
scholar, also talented in painting, calligraphy, and a fine musician. Li Yu was a 
superb artist, but unfortunately born to be a prince and later the ruler of a fall- 
ing kingdom, and that misfortune made him a tragic figure, but also a great poet. 
When he was young and lived a comfortable life, his ci lyrics are not very dif- 
ferent from those of Feng Yanji and his father’s in writing about royal banquets 
and entertainment, women, love, and traditional themes like those poets of the 
Among Flowers Collection, but his works are more natural and more convincing 
in description and in expressions of emotions with a moving lyricism. For exam- 
ple, the following ci lyric to the tune of “Bodhisattva barbarian”: 


Flowers are bright and the moon dimmed in a light fog, 
To go to my lover, tonight is a good time to choose. 
Wearing only my socks on the fragrant steps, 

In my hand I hold my golden embroidered shoes. 

We meet at the southern corner of the decorated hall, 
In his embrace I tremble and feel at ease. 

It's so hard for me to come out like this, 

I'll let him love me anyway he would please. 


With the details of holding her shoes in hand and walking on her socks, the ci lyric 
gives a vivid description of a young lady quietly going to her lover in a secret ren- 
dezvous. Her expression of love is bold, passionate, and convincing. In the next 
lyric to the tune of “A pile of pearls," the description of a lady singing a song and 
teasing her lover is even more daring: 


Just done her morning makeup, 

She added a touch of deep rouge on, 

Showing a bit of her teeth and the tip of her tongue. 
She lets her cherry lips open a little 

While singing a beautiful song. 


Her silk sleeve is faintly sweet, some red remains. 
But drinking more wine, it's soon soiled with stains. 
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Reclining on her bed, she is to charm and beguile; 
She chews some red woolen thread 
And spits it out at her lover with a smile. 


In the upper stanza, the poet concentrates his description on the young woman’s 
mouth and lips because the focus falls on her singing, and in the lower stanza, 
the scene moves to her bedroom, but the focus continues to be her mouth even in 
depicting her charming and half-drunk flirtation. The two ci lyrics show Li Yu’s 
style in his early works that portray women in their movement and behavior in 
such a vivid way that they always leave a deep impression on the reader’s mind. 

Li Yu took the throne of the Southern Tang in 961 when he was 25 years old, 
and at that time, the Southern Tang had already fallen to the position of a vassal 
state paying tribute to the powerful Song. In 976 when he was 39, Song finally 
conquered the Southern Tang and he was taken to Bianliang, the modern-day 
Kaifeng, the capital of Song. Two years later, Li Yu was poisoned by the Song 
emperor and died at the age of 42. In the last few years of his life as a prisoner, his 
ci lyrics reached the height of his literary accomplishment and expressed the pain 
and sorrow of losing his country, his deep regrets and despair. The following ci 
lyric to the tune of “The Black Bird cries at night” is exemplary: 


Without a word, I step up the western tower alone. 
Like a hook is the moon. 

The deep courtyard of lonely sycamore trees 

Has locked in the chilly autumn. 


What can’t be cut, 

Tangled and can’t be put in order, 
Is my grief on depart. 

It’s another kind of sorrow, 

Deep in my heart. 


Here the soft lyricism of his earlier works is gone, and the expression of his sor- 
row is genuine, direct, and moving. At the same time, the lyric is artistically 
refined with the upper stanza creating a chilly atmosphere of autumn with a moon 
liking like a hook and lonely sycamore trees in a deep courtyard. The lower stanza 
describes his sorrow as deeply felt at heart and endless like a messed-up pile 
of threads that “can’t be cut, / Tangled and can’t be put in order.” The images 
are most apt and memorable, and the expression is poignant and direct. Another 
famous example is the ci lyric to the tune of “Waves washing the sands”: 


The rain splatters outside the curtains, 

Spring is almost gone, 

The silk quilt too thin, the midnight cold stung. 
In dream you didn’t know you’re a prisoner, 
Still trying some pleasure to hold on. 
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Don’t lean on the railings alone! 

Mountains stretch wide and far, 

It’s easy to leave but to reunite is hard. 
Spring is over with waters and fallen flowers, 
As heaven and earth are apart! 


This is again a ci lyric speaking of the sorrow of his life as a prisoner and the pain 
of losing his old country, but the realization of the fading of what is beautiful in 
life, symbolized by the passing of spring, makes the idea and emotion expressed 
a universal human experience. Perhaps Li Yu’s most well-known ci lyric is the 
following one to the tune of “The beautiful lady Yu": 


When will spring flowers and the autumn moon end? 
Who knows how much has happened and all gone by! 
The east wind blew again in the small hall last night, 

I couldn’t look back at my old country in the moonlight. 


The carved jade columns and balustrades should still be there, 
Only the pink face has lost its glow. 

If you ask, how much more sorrow do you still have? 

Like spring waters in the river that all eastward flow. 


In this ci lyric, the simple description of the scene is actually describing his inner 
feelings, and the “old country” that he could not bear to look at actually appears 
in the lower stanza in imagination only to remind him of the loss of the happier 
days in the past. The last two lines are most famous as lamentation of the flowing 
away of one’s life and the infinite sorrow in a tragic life. Though rather different 
in content and emotions, Li Yu’s early and late works do have the same charac- 
teristics that formulated his personal voice and style; he often chose some details 
or images and described some movements that gave a sense of consistency and 
created a vivid impression, and all for the expression of ideas and deeply felt emo- 
tions. He was able to express his personal sorrow in a natural and elegant language 
and with such tragic pathos that the emotions expressed in his lyrics become uni- 
versalized as widely shared human experiences, and his beautiful expressions and 
images are deeply moving and become classic works for later poets and numerous 
readers past and present. 


10 Towards the Height of 
a Refined Culture 


The Northern Song Dynasty 


Society and Culture in the Song Dynasty 


Through a coup d'état, Zhao Kuangyin (927—976), a general in the Later Zhou, 
became the founding emperor of the Song Dynasty in 960, and in the subse- 
quent 20 years, the Song conquered the Northern Han, the Southern Tang, the 
Southern Han, the Later Shu and effectively ended the fragmentation of China 
during the divisive period of the Five Dynasties and Ten Kingdoms. A unified 
empire of Song emerged, but from the very beginning, Song was under the con- 
stant pressure of Liao in the north and Western Xia in the northwest, and then Jin 
and finally the Mongols from the north. The territory of Song was smaller than 
that of Tang, and from 960 to 1127, it controlled much of the eastern and the 
southern part of China and had its capital in Bianjing, the modern-day Kaifeng, 
Henan Province. In 1127, however, it lost control of the northern territories to 
Jin, retreated to the south of the Yangtze River and set up its capital in Lin'an, 
modern-day Hangzhou, Zhejiang Province. The history of Song is thus divided 
into two parts—the Northern Song and the Southern Song. In 1279, the Southern 
Song was finally conquered by the Mongols, but that was the time when wars and 
conquest took on a truly global scale when Genghis Khan (c. 1158—1227) and 
his descendants established a huge Mongol empire across the Eurasian landmass 
by sheer military force. The Mongols not just conquered China, but they crashed 
all resistance from the Saracens and the Christians alike and put many countries 
and their peoples under the Mongol control from Siberia in the east all the way to 
Poland in the west. 

In historical hindsight, the empire of Song does not look very strong, but in 
its more than 300 years of existence, China during the Song was probably eco- 
nomically more developed and technologically more advanced than most other 
countries in the world at the time. Trade and commerce were steadily growing and 
China during the Song was the first country in the world to issue paper money. 
Gunpowder, the compass, and movable type printing were all invented in China 
at that time. The rapid increase of population and the development of cities gave 
rise to a vibrant urban culture with various forms of popular entertainment; the 
fairly comfortable life for the literati, the wide spread of printing and bookmaking 
greatly enhanced literacy and created a favorable condition for the sophistication 
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of culture. Even today, books printed in the Song dynasty, porcelain, and many 
other cultural artifacts made in the Song are highly valued not only because of 
their antiquity but also because of their sheer elegance, beauty, and perfection of 
techniques. Painting, calligraphy, and music all made remarkable progress, dis- 
playing a high level of development and an exquisite aesthetic taste, representing 
Chinese culture at its height of refinement. 

Externally, the Song empire faced tremendous challenges, but internally, it 
eliminated the threat of divisive forces that had long been a problem that plagued 
the Tang empire. Keenly aware of the potential danger of coup d'états by military 
leaders, and learning the lesson of powerful regional governors challenging and 
rebelling against the central authority during the Tang, Song emperors centralized 
military and administrative powers and established a system of civil authorities 
over the military by elevating the power of the literati-officials while reducing the 
power of generals and military officers, even those who had fought many battles 
and won victories for the empire. The Song dynasty was known for its policies of 
putting wen or culture over wu or military power, and that had a profound influ- 
ence on Chinese politics and history. 

The imperial regime relied on a civil service system for effective governance and 
put a great emphasis on civil examinations for the recruitment of ruling elites. Men 
of letters in the Tang had more ways of becoming successful than just taking the 
imperial examinations, for they could find a position working for powerful regional 
governors or gain a reputation by living as a recluse. Such freer space was closed 
to scholars in the Song, and joining the civil service through examinations was the 
only way for them to have a career. Examination was much more systematized 
in the Song dynasty than in the Tang with a much larger number of candidates 
awarded degrees each year, and a merit-based system was more rigorously imple- 
mented than ever before. It was open to all scholars regardless of their background, 
and many important literati-officials in the Song, such as Wang Yucheng, Ouyang 
Xiu, Mei Yaochen, Su Shi, and Huang Tingjian, all came from rather humble family 
backgrounds. Social mobility and meritocracy became a reality for scholars in the 
Song, which gave them a sense of dignity and pride, also a strong sense of social 
responsibility to serve the country and the imperial system. 

The social condition had its influence on literature in the Song as different 
from that of Tang. Most scholars in the Song relied on the state and had a sense 
of social responsibility, and because of the constant threat of invasion by Liao, 
Western Xia, Jin, and the Mongols, they also had a strong patriotic sentiment 
and accepted the idea of literature as a vehicle to carry the Confucian dao, which 
put the social and political functions of writing above its aesthetic one and was 
ultimately detrimental to the development of literature. Putting emphasis on the 
Confucian dao, however, did not mean giving up efforts to create new and inno- 
vative literary works, and great poets and writers in the Song produced a body 
of literature equally marvelous and valuable as that of the Tang. If Tang poets 
impress us with their natural and straightforward expressions, their bold imagina- 
tion and exuberant creativity, sometimes even strange and odd ways of articula- 
tion, Song poets would seem more reserved and more self-constrained, but their 
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ideas and reflections may go deeper, more mature and more sophisticated, and 
their expressions more indirect, complex, and suggestive. Poets and writers in 
the Song tended to make arguments or even philosophize in their writings, which 
formed an important difference between the literature of the Song and that of 
the Tang. We are almost tempted to think of Tang and Song as the naive and the 
sentimental in poetry as Friedrich Schiller famously proposed, but the continuity 
of the two is of course as important as their differences. Poetry continued to be 
the major form of literary expression, though ci lyric reached a remarkably high 
level and was often thought to be the distinctive achievement of Song literature. 
Another important achievement is in the literary genre of “archaic prose,” which 
had many brilliant works in the Northern Song. Traditionally, there are “eight 
great masters of literary prose” in Tang and Song, of whom only Han Yu and Liu 
Zongyuan are mid-Tang writers, and the other six are all from the Northern Song. 
We may say that the literary “archaic prose” had even greater achievement during 
the Song than in the Tang dynasty. 


Wang Yucheng and Early Song Poetry 


In early Song, many poets followed Bo Juyi in writing poetry in a simple language 
to express a sense of leisure or withdrawal from political strife. Many of these “Bo 
style" poems are simply too simple in language to be artistically notable, but there 
are exceptions. Xu Xuan (916—991), who used to serve the Southern Tang and had 
to surrender and serve Song after the demise of his old country, had to be careful 
in his behavior. He was not just writing in imitation of Bo Juyi’s style, but had a 
voice of his own in expressing emotions in a restrained and moderate manner. The 
following poem, *On Top of the Sweet Dew Temple Looking toward the North," 
is a well-known example: 


At Jingkou, the tide comes to fill all the curvy banks, 

In Haimen, the wind arises to send big waves dashing. 
Walking on the sand, one sees the shadow under the sun, 
Sailing over the river, one hears the paddles splashing. 
Sweet grass reaches far toward the hazy Yangtze pier, 
Layers of smoke float deep over the city of Guangling. 
Travelers missing home should feel like the tangerine, 
Looking at both places with love and longing. 


Xu Xuan expressed his feeling for his lost country here in a subtle and indirect 
way through the allusion to the tangerine, which was said to take on a different 
taste when transplanted from the south to the north, but was still the same fruit. 
The poem described the view the poet saw on top of the famous “Sweet Dew 
Temple" and only mentioned the tangerine in the last couplet, but with the reas- 
surance that one should look *at both places with love and longing." The emotions 
expressed are calm, restrained, and balanced, and this is indeed like some of Bo 
Juyi's late poems. 
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The most important poet in early Song was Wang Yucheng (954-1001), who 
came from a humble background and always felt that as a responsible official, he 
should do more for the poor and the underprivileged in society. In this, he was like 
Bo Juyi in caring about the people with a kind of self-deprecating sense of guilt. 
In his poem “Facing Snow,” for example, Wang Yucheng first wrote about how 
on a cold and snowy day his family was kept warm and comfortable, and then he 
thought of “people north of the Yellow River," who had to transport goods and 
sustenance to the garrisons on the border in heavy snow and on icy roads, and 
those "soldiers in the frontiers" who had to bear arms in the deadly cold weather 
to defend the country. He felt ashamed that without having to till the land or carry 
a weapon, he occupied the position of an official. The idea expressed here is of 
course commendable, but poems like this are generated based on concepts rather 
than something specific in real lived experience, and they seem more to profess 
one's sense of responsibility and moral virtue than to express a deeply felt emo- 
tion or genuine concerns. Compared with poems by Du Fu or Bo Juyi on similar 
themes, this poem is obviously lacking in artistic appeal and so it is difficult for it 
to really touch the reader's heart. 

Poems that better represent Wang Yucheng's literary achievement are those 
that write about the beauty of nature and his own personal sentiments. He was 
a man of an honest and straightforward disposition and was bold and outspoken 
in expressing his views. Though he was appointed a Hanlin scholar and drafted 
important documents for the imperial court, he was three times demoted in his 
career. The following poem entitled “Country Tour" was written when he was 
sent to Shangzhou, a backwater town at that time, but he tried to find consolation 
in Daoist philosophy and in a beautiful natural environment: 


Riding through mountain paths, chrysanthemums are turning yellow, 
With enjoyment of the wilderness I let my horse leisurely run. 
Thousands of vales resonate with evening echoes, 

Several cliffs stand speechless in the setting sun. 

With leaves gone, wild pears put on a tinge of rouge, 

Flowers of buckwheat are white as snow and sweet. 

Why would I suddenly feel sad after reciting my poems? 

So much like home are the country bridge and the trees. 


In the second couplet, the line “Several cliffs stand speechless in the setting sun” 
is especially famous for the personification of cliffs as though they could speak, 
but now fallen in silence and bathed in the golden rays of a setting sun. Such 
description makes nature come alive, and this will appear more often as a rhetori- 
cal device later in Song poetry. Like Bo Juyi’s late poems, this poem expresses 
the poet’s feelings in plain and elegant language, with nature’s clear and bright 
colors and beautiful images, and the feeling of homesickness is articulated at the 
end of the poem in a restrained manner, with sorrow diluted to a considerable 
degree. The counterpoint parallelism in this poem is strict but looks natural, and 
unlike some other poets who imitated Bo Juyi for the easiness of language, Wang 
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Yucheng stood out as an important poet who not just followed Bo Juyi in writing 
in an accessible language, but his poetic lines are often carefully crafted not unlike 
Du Fu’s work, so he was not confined in the “Bo style” popular in the early Song. 
In another poem, Wang Yucheng expressed his resentment of his exile to 
Shangzhou as a deputy envoy, which was a minor position without administrative 
power, but this was expressed indirectly in writing about his garden in spring: 


A peach tree and an apricot reach over the garden fence, 
And decorate the Shangshan deputy envoy’s house. 
Why couldn’t the spring wind leave them alone? 

With orioles it broke several twigs with flowers. 


Wang Yucheng was also a good writer of literary prose. His most famous work 
is “The Newly Built Bamboo House in Huangzhou,” a piece he wrote when he 
was sent to Huangzhou, Hubei Province, in exile. He began by describing the 
bamboo produced around Huanggang and how it was used as good material for 
roof covering: 


The Huanggang area has an abundance of bamboo, of which the big ones are 
like beams. Handymen cut them open, flatten the knots, and use them in place 
of terracotta tiles. One after another, all the houses here use such tiles because 
bamboo is cheap in price and easy to install. 


Then he talked about having a house built of bamboo with two rooms, and went 
on to describe the view and the use of his bamboo house: 


It takes in the view of distant mountains and the expanse of a river and its 
sandy shores; it is tucked in a secluded, quiet place and cannot be exhaus- 
tively described. It is good to have heavy rain in summer, for it sounds like 
a waterfall pouring down; it is good to have blinding snow in winter, for it 
sounds like pieces of jade being shattered; it is suitable for playing a zither, 
for the melodies sound harmonious and fluid; it is suitable for reciting poetry, 
for the rhyme and rhythm sound clear and crisp; it is fitting for go chess, for 
the stones have a clicking sound; it is fitting for pitch-pot game, for the arrows 
have a metallic sound. All these are aided by the bamboo house. Having done 
my official work and in my time of leisure, I would put on a robe of crane 
feathers, wear a Daoist cap, hold a copy of the Book of Changes in my hand, 
burn incense, sit down in quiet meditation and get rid of all worldly concerns. 
Other than the river and the mountains, what I see are but some sail boats, 
gulls, vaporing clouds, bamboo and trees. When I wake up from the effect of 
wine and when the tea is cold, I would send off the setting sun and welcome 
the clear moon. That is also a kind of enjoyment in my life in exile. 


This piece combines the clarity and the natural flow of archaic prose with the per- 
fect counterpoint symmetry and tonal variation of parallel prose, and the result is 
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a highly readable text with a vivid picture of his life in Huangzhou. The passage 
quoted above makes it possible for readers to imagine that bamboo house and how 
a scholar living there could find peace with his fate in perfect tranquility. The flu- 
idity and musicality of the language, the expressive lyricism and the moderation 
of emotions in this piece all anticipated the great prose writings of Ouyang Xiu 
and Su Shi in later times. 

Some early Song poets tried to write poetry in the style of Jia Dao in finding 
the apposite wording to describe a scene they grasped in careful and discerning 
observations, and they were known as poets of the “late Tang style.” As we dis- 
cussed in Chapter 8, Jia Dao made great effort at finding the right word or the best 
expression and even said, when he felt very proud of a couplet he composed, that 
“For three years I got these two lines, / Reading them, tears come down my face 
each side.” Poets of the “late Tang style” included nine monks who followed Jia 
Dao’s style most closely in writing about quiet and secluded natural sceneries and 
their simple and solitary monastic life. They tried very hard to compose perfect 
parallel lines in a regulated verse, particularly in a five-character-line poem, and 
sometimes they did come up with brilliant poetic lines. For example, the talented 
painter, poet and Buddhist monk Hui Chong (965—1017) had this famous couplet 
describing a white egret perched above a lake: “Its reflection on water reaches a 
thousand feet deep, / Perched in the fog, it gives out a dot of brightness.” From a 
distance and through the vaporing fog, the image of the bird as a “dot of bright- 
ness” is indeed strikingly clear and beautiful. No wonder Hui Chong’s poems 
became famous and great poets like Ouyang Xiu and Su Shi all became his friends. 

The “late Tang style” poets also included several laymen and recluses, of 
whom the most famous was Lin Bu (968-1028), whose poem on plum blossoms 
is a favorite for many Chinese readers: 


When all flowers are gone, it alone shows its beauty, 
Dominating the small garden as its only pride. 

Its slender shadow stretches over the clear limpid water, 
Its hidden fragrance floats around in the moonlit night. 
In flight, the white bird would cast a furtive glance, 

If they knew, butterflies would for it be willing to die. 
Luckily I could recite poems to be an intimate friend, 
No need for singers when we drink together side by side. 


Plum blossoms are in full bloom in the coldest time of the year when all other 
flowers have withered and died, so they become symbolic of a noble and lofty 
spirit and thus a favorite subject for numerous poets. Lin Bu’s poem is famous 
especially for the second couplet: “Its slender shadow stretches over the clear 
limpid water, / Its hidden fragrance floats around in the moonlit night,” which 
speak about a plum blossom without directly naming it, but describes its shadow 
and its fragrance with clear images and rich associations. The poem is of course 
an expression of the poet’s self-pride and self-appreciation, perhaps made a bit too 
obvious in the last two lines at the end. 
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Unlike most other poets of the “late Tang style" who were either poet-monks 
or recluses, Kou Zhun (961—1023) had an illustrious career and was twice made 
prime minister, but had also suffered calumny from his envious political rivals. In 
his poetry, however, he hardly wrote about this, but about natural scenery and a 
vaguely sorrowful sentiment. He was at his best in writing lovely quatrains that do 
remind us of some of the best late Tang poems. The following is a fine example: 


Along the wide bank few boats sail over misty waves, 
Lost in deep thoughts I lean on the railings of the pavilion. 
Distant rustling trees appear beyond the sparse woods, 

A range of autumn mountains bathes in the evening sun. 


Remarkably influential in early Song was a group of high-rank officials at court 
led by Yang Yi (974—1021), Liu Jun (971-1031), and Qian Weiyan (977-1034), 
who often gathered together, wrote poems responding to one another, and pub- 
lished their works in a collection edited by Yang Yi and entitled Collection of 
Poems in Correspondence at West of the Kun Mountains, thus creating an influ- 
ential “West Kun style.” These poets followed the late Tang poet Li Shangyin and 
wrote in a way to display their luxuriant life and their learning and cultivation, 
using a rich and decorative language with many erudite allusions. Though heav- 
ily criticized later, the “West Kun style” poetry did have a corrective function 
for some of the worse examples of the “Bo style” poems that tended to be too 
simple and crude and of the “late Tang style” poems that tended to be clever but 
trivial. Poets of the “West Kun style” achieved more than the other early Song 
poets, but they had their own problems, too, for they could imitate the suggestive 
and hauntingly beautiful language and the vague and ambiguous imagery of Li 
Shangyin’s works, but they did not have the deeply felt emotions that had moti- 
vated and inspired Li Shangyin’s poetry. For example, in imitation of a poem by 
Li Shangyin about sorrow and tears, Yang Yi also wrote a poem entitled “Tears” 
to express the feeling of sadness in spring, and each line in his poem alludes to 
an episode in history or an ancient text that tells a sad story related to shedding 
tears, but the poem as a whole fails to move the reader for lack of substance and 
genuine feelings. 

The early Song poets all followed some mid- or late Tang poets, Bo Juyi, Jia 
Dao, or Li Shangyin, but not the great high Tang poets like Li Bo and Du Fu. They 
did not think of creating their own poetry to compete with those great masters of 
Tang, but that was not surprising at the early stage in the development of Song 
dynasty literature. 


Development of Ci Lyrics in the Northern Song 


As we discussed in the last chapter, ci lyrics as a literary genre started in mid- 
Tang and further developed during the Five Dynasties, especially in the works of 
Li Yu, the last ruler of the Southern Tang. This continued in the early Song, but 
most poets at the time put more emphasis on shi or poetry as the most important 
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form of literary expression and played with ci lyrics as a less serious but also less 
constrained genre. Wang Yucheng, for example, wrote the following ci lyric to 
the tune of “Putting a Dot on Red Lips”: 


Sad to have so much rain and clouds, 
But south of the Yangtze is still so lovely. 
Over the water village and fishing market 
A thread of smoke rises up slenderly. 


At end of the sky, the flying geese 

Look like linked in one line. 

All the things in this life 

Now appear before my eyes, 

But who would know what’s in my mind! 


This is a fine example of a short ci lyric with a wide horizon, and one of the best 
works in early Northern Song ci lyrics. 

Kou Zhun, Lin Bu and a few other poets also wrote ci lyrics, but the develop- 
ment of this genre did not pick up in earnest until the first half of the eleventh 
century when more poets dedicated their literary talents and energy to it. The most 
important writers of lyrics in the Northern Song are Yan Shu, Zhang Xian, and 
most notably Liu Yong, and they were active roughly at the same time. Yan Shu 
(991-1055) had a smooth career and rose to the high position of prime minister, 
and he often composed lyrics for performance at banquets and such occasions, 
showing the elegance and delicacy of a cultivated literati taste. Yan Shu liked the 
ci lyrics by Feng Yanji of the Southern Tang, and like Feng’s ci lyrics, he also 
wrote about some sort of sadness that seemed to arise for no particular reason, 
even on a perfectly fine day with everything in order. That expression of sorrow 
seems to be a poetic supplement to his comfortable life. The following is his ci 
lyric to the tune of “Washing Gauze in the Stream”: 


A new song for another cup of wine, 
In the same pavilion the weather is just like yesteryear. 
The sun is setting; at what hour will it reappear? 


It can’t be helped but flowers are gone with the waters, 
Like old acquaintances the swallows are now back, 
Alone in the small garden I saunter on a fragrant path. 


The setting sun and the fallen flowers carried away by waters are carefully cho- 
sen images to remind one of the inevitable passing away of time and one’s life, a 
sense of mutability and mortality, and therefore with such images and exquisitely 
elegant expressions, Yan Shu’s ci lyric suggests something larger than the spe- 
cific scene he describes, that is, the universal theme that time flies away just like 
waters, and so does life, even in such calm, comfortable, and uneventful moments. 
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Another ci lyric by Yan Shu to the tune of “Butterflies in Love of Flowers” 
describes a young lady missing her loved one: 


Chrysanthemums sad and orchids shed tears of dews; 

The satin curtains felt a slight chill, 

The pair of swallows away flew. 

The moon didn’t know the pain of separation, 

Its slant light penetrated the red mansion all night through. 


Last night all green trees wither when the west wind blew. 
She went up the tower alone, 

And looked at the road as far as she could. 

She wanted to send a letter on a flowery paper, 

But over the mountains and rivers, where to send it to? 


Here the human feelings are projected onto the natural environment, so trees and 
flowers seem to feel sad, and even the moon can be blamed as though it could 
have felt the pain of separation and hidden its light. Such rhetorical devices and 
elegant poetic expressions moved the literati ci lyric further away from the more 
direct expressions in folksongs. 

Zhang Xian (990-1078) was among the earliest to write "slower" forms of ci 
lyrics, that is, ci lyrics with slow down and longer tunes, therefore longer forms. 
He was famous for writing about scenes in an indirect and suggestive manner, 
especially well known for using the image of “shadow” in his works. For exam- 
ple, in his ci lyric to the tune of “Ditty of Blue Gate,” the speaker feels lonely in 
his quiet courtyard while dosing off with wine in a spring evening, and then he 
wakes up: 


Waken up by the bugles with the wind, 

At night all is quiet within the multiple doors. 
The moon makes the quietness even more, 
Sending the shadow of a swing over the wall. 


The speaker in this ci lyric feels even more lonely when he knows that a young 
lady is playing on a swing on the other side of the wall, but the poet does not men- 
tion the young lady, not even the swing, but only the shadow of the swing. Such an 
indirect and suggestive way of expression is what critics admire in Zhang Xian’s 
works. Another example is his ci lyric to the tune of “Heavenly Immortals,” in 
which he describes a scene under the bright moon: “A pair of love birds sleep by 
the lake on the sand, / Through clouds the moon comes, and flowers cast their 
shadows." Yet another example is his ci lyric to the tune of “Magnolia Blossoms,” 
in which is again a moonlit scene with flowers: 


Floating clouds are gone, the distant mountain is dark, 
Music and singing have stopped, the garden is all quiet. 
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In the middle of the courtyard, clear is the moonlight, 
A host of poplar flowers fly shadowless passing by. 


Roughly contemporaneous with Yan Shu and Zhang Xian, another important poet 
and prose writer was Fan Zhongyan (989-1052), who also composed some excel- 
lent ci lyrics. His earlier works were not so different from the Five Dynasties poets 
in writing about women, love, and feelings of loneliness and sorrow, etc. The 
following is a famous lyric to the tune of “Behind the Sumu Shade,” in which he 
describes a chilly scene in autumn in the first half of the lyric, and in the second 
half he writes about feelings of homesickness and loneliness. The scene and the 
emotions perfectly correspond with one another to create a touching expression 
of the sorrow of a traveler far away from home, missing his folks and loved ones 
left behind: 


White clouds dot the blue sky, 

Yellow leaves cover the ground, 

The colors of autumn are linked with waves, 

On the river an emerald mist floats around. 

The sun sets on mountains and the river touches the sky, 
The fragrant grass has no feelings, 

It reaches beyond the evening sun to the other side. 


Homesickness breaks one’s heart, 

Sadness of wandering seems extreme, 

At night you can’t fall asleep, 

Unless you were home in a wishful dream. 
Under the moon, don’t go up the tower above, 
For when you drink wine, 

It will turn to tears for missing your love. 


This lyric was often praised by critics for the elegant expression of tender feelings 
and for its beautiful imagery and evocative language, and in that sense, it was not 
far from the sentimental style of the Among Flowers poets of the Five Dynasties, 
but the whole effect of Fan Zhongyan’s work is stronger than that of most other 
poets because it is imbued with a tragic pathos and a robust spirit that gave his 
lyric a distinct personal voice and made his ci lyrics different significantly from 
those of the Five Dynasties. 

Fan Zhongyan was not just a literati poet but had the experience of being a 
commanding officer of the military on the northwest frontiers for four years, and 
that lived experience of fighting against West Xia on the borders gave him inspi- 
ration to write lyrics on the life of the frontiers that had not yet attempted before. 
Of course, writing about life in the frontiers had already been an important part 
of Tang poetry, but for ci lyrics, this was new and Fan Zhongyan was the first to 
expand the scope of ci lyrics to write about the hardships and the heroic spirit of 
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generals and soldiers in the border regions. The following is his famous ci lyric to 
the tune of “Fisherman’s Pride”: 


In autumn the frontiers a different view display; 

The geese are all gone with no desire to stay. 

The bugles are heard from all four corners, 

Deep in the thousand cliffs, 

The lonely city is closed as the sun sets at end of the day. 


A cup of wine makes one think of home far, far away. 

But no triumphant return before we send enemies flee in fear. 
The flutes sound sad, the frost chills the ground far and near, 
A sleepless night, 

The general’s hair turns white, and soldiers are shedding tears. 


This depicts a vast and bleak scene of an isolated garrison on the borders in a 
chilly autumn evening, but despite all the hardships and their homesickness, the 
general and the soldiers persevered in fighting the invading enemies and defend- 
ing their country with heroism and a spirit of self-sacrifice. This blazed a new trail 
in ci lyrics in the Northern Song and anticipated the great works of Su Shi and Xin 
Qiji in later development. 

Ouyang Xiu (1007-1072) was the leader on the literary scene in the Northern 
Song, whose achievements in poetry and literary prose will be discussed later, 
but he was also an important writer of ci lyrics, though he treated it as a much 
less serious form of literary expression and thus did little to transform it from its 
traditional status from the Five Dynasties. Like many other poets, Ouyang Xiu's 
ci lyrics are mostly about love or the sorrow of young women missing their lov- 
ers, or depiction of natural sceneries. The following is his ci lyric to the tune of 
“Gathering Mulberry Seeds," in which the description of late spring leads to a 
slight feeling of sorrow as spring is over: 


The West Lake is the best when all flowers are gone, 
And red petals randomly fall on the ground, 

Like drizzles catkins float around, 

All day long, willows swing in the wind by the pavilion. 


When singing and music stopped and visitors left, 
You start to feel spring's empty and vain. 

Lower down the curtains, 

As pairs of swallows return in the fine rain. 


The pairs of swallows coming back to their nest is a subtle expression to suggest 
the loneliness of the lady in contrast, who feels empty and lowers the curtains in 
her room alone. The same feeling of sadness at the disappearance of spring 1s also 
expressed in the beautiful ci lyric to the tune of “Butterflies in Love of Flowers," 
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in which Ouyang Xiu first describes a deep courtyard, where, by implication, 
there is a lady living alone. The second half of this ci lyric is particularly famous: 


In late March wind and rain get crazy, 

At dusk everything is closed at the gate, 

And there’s no way to make spring stay. 

With tearful eyes she asks flowers, but flowers have nothing to say; 
While over a swing a host of red petals are flying away. 


The last two lines are especially well known for the projection of human feelings 
onto flowers that do not respond to human inquiries, but are falling and will soon 
disappear anyway. Ouyang Xiu used some conversational and plain language in 
his lyrics that had a feel of lively expressions often found in folksongs; because 
he did not consider ci lyrics as important a form as poetry, he was more relaxed 
and also freer, and some of his lyrics describing love and women were more 
courageous in expression than he would in writing poetry. Ouyang Xiu had a 
predilection for plain and natural expressions, which had a positive influence on 
later poets in the Song dynasty. He also wrote some “slow” ci lyrics, though not so 
many, but he did play a significant role in the development of ci lyrics in Northern 
Song literature. 

Another important figure was Wang Anshi (1021-1086), a statesman well 
known for leading a radical political reform when he was prime minister, and 
also a major poet and writer in the Northern Song dynasty. He did not write many 
ci lyrics, but what he wrote are completely different from the usual themes of 
women and love and the sensual style of the Among Flowers poets, as is shown 
in his famous ci lyric to the tune of “Fragrant Twig of Cassia,” in which he first 
described an expansive view of the Yangtze River at Jinling, the modern-day 
Nanjing, and then recalled the collapse of the Chen and Sui dynasties, which all 
had Jinling as their capital city. His ci lyric ends with these famous lines with a 
deep sense of history: 


Things of the past with waters are all gone, 

Leaving a chilly mist and withered grass over the ground. 
Till today the singing girls 

Still perform from time to time 

The last dynasty’s sorrowful song. 


Yan Jidao (c. 1030—c. 1106) was the son of Yan Shu, but he did not have the suc- 
cessful career like his father and he was proud enough not to seek favors from 
politically influential figures, so he often spent time with singers and performers 
and wrote about them with genuine feelings. The following is his ci lyric to the 
tune of “Partridges in the Sky”: 


Colorful sleeves held jade cups eagerly, 
I didn’t care if my face got all red from wine; 
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Dancing in the hall with willows under the moon, 
Singing with fans of peach blossoms in the wind. 


Since we parted, 

I’ve recalled our time together, 

And met you in dream several times. 

I lit up the red candle tonight, 

Still thought we might meet in my dream. 


Yan Jidao's ci lyrics are known for the elegance of verbal expressions, rich and 
colorful images, but he organized these elements into a beautiful text without any 
trace of studied effort and gave the impression of a natural flow of ideas, emotions, 
and language. In comparison with the time of Tang, it is clear that more and more 
poets in the Song became interested in writing ci lyrics, even though at first they 
did not consider it as important as shi poetry to express their ideas and emotions. 
Gradually, however, precisely because ci lyric as another form gave them a space 
to articulate more freely what it would be difficult or inappropriate to express in 
poetry, it became a major form of poetic expression in the Song dynasty. 


Liu Yong and the Transformation of Ci 
Lyrics in the Northern Song 


As prime minister, Yan Shu mostly represented the taste of literati-officials, but 
Liu Yong (c. 987—-c. 1053), the most important and popular writer of ci lyrics in 
early Northern Song, wrote for and represented city dwellers of the lower classes. 
Liu Yong failed the imperial examination many times and did not get a low posi- 
tion till he was close to old age, but that made him a great writer of ci lyrics rep- 
resenting the vibrating urban culture of the Song dynasty. In much of his life, Liu 
Yong spent time among the average people, particularly singing girls and pros- 
titutes, composed ci lyrics for them to sing, and gave expression to their tastes, 
ideas, and emotions. If Yan Shu and the other literati poets moved away from the 
origin of ci lyric in folksongs, Liu Yong's ci lyrics spoke of and suited to the aver- 
age city dwellers and used a language much closer to their living tongue than the 
formal expressions in other poets’ works. His ci lyrics became so popular and well 
known that it was said during his time that “where there is drinking water from a 
well, there is Liu's ci lyric one can hear." With literary talent and deep knowledge 
of music, Liu Yong was not just a well-known writer of ci lyrics in his time, but 
one of the greatest writers of ci lyrics in the whole history of Chinese literature. 
Before Liu Yong, ci lyrics written during the Tang, the Five Dynasties, and the 
early Song were mostly short songs, and Zhang Xian just started to write some 
long ones, but it was Liu Yong who fundamentally changed this by writing many 
“slow” forms, that is, longer forms, or creating his own new forms. In such long 
forms of ci lyrics, he perfectly combined description with expression, narrativity 
with lyricism, and significantly enlarged both the form and the content of lyrics 
in the Northern Song. With Liu Yong, ci lyric became a major form of poetic 
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expression with a fresh tone and spirit that laid the foundation for further growth 
of this genre in the Song dynasty. 

In terms of content, Liu Yong made new contributions to even traditional 
themes. Like other poets, Liu Yong also wrote many ci lyrics about women and 
love, but he wrote from a commoner’s point of view and often described singers, 
dancers, and prostitutes with much greater sympathy than a typical literati-official 
ever could. This can be seen clearly when we compare Yan Shu with Liu Yong on 
a similar subject. Yan Shu wrote about a young lady missing her loved one in a ci 
lyric to the tune of “Butterflies in Love of Flowers,” which we discussed above, 
and the expression of her feeling is implicit and moderate: 


Last night all green trees wither when the west wind blew. 
She went up the tower alone, 

And looked at the road as far as she could. 

She wanted to send a letter on a flowery paper, 

But over the mountains and rivers, where to send it to? 


Liu Yong wrote about a young woman regretting to have let her lover go, and the 
expression is much more direct and bolder in his well-known ci lyric to the tune 
of “Calming the Windy Waves”: 


Since spring came, 

The green is sad and the red pitiful, 

In my heart nothing seems to matter anymore. 
The sun has risen over the top of flowers, 
Through ribbon-like willow leaves fly the orioles, 
But still lying in bed, I feel bored. 

Soft body gets thinner, 

Locks of my hair almost fall, 

All day from my dressing case I listlessly withdraw. 
But what, though! 

Since that heartless one was gone, 

Not one letter has arrived at all. 


If I only knew! 

I now feel remorse, 

I didn't lock up his horse. 

Should have let him face the studio window, 
With nothing but paper and writing brush, 
And reciting poetry as his daily course. 

We would follow one another all the time, 
No more abandonment, no more. 

I'd pick up my needlework and sit by his side, 
Just he and I, 

We'll never let our prime futilely pass by. 
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Liu Yong's ci lyric is not only longer and has more space to depict the inner state 
of the female speaker than Yan Shu's, but he gave the speaker a voice of her own 
and expressed her feelings much more directly and courageously. He skillfully 
inserted some of the popular phrases or expressions at the time into the text to 
make it a lively speech. His ci lyrics thus changed not only the form and content 
of this genre, but the way readers may relate to the speakers in the text with sym- 
pathy and respect. For example, in a ci lyric to the tune of "Song of an Enchanting 
Fairy," the female voice expressed a prostitute's desire to be free from the life of 
misery and humiliation and to live the normal life with dignity like everybody 
else. Such a voice speaking for the oppressed women was rare in his time. The 
second half of this ci lyric reads: 


Now you have done me favor, 

Take care of the flower and be a lord. 

Ten thousand miles of red morning glow, 
Why not we hold our hands and go? 

Forever leave those 

Temporary companions to entertain. 

So that no one would look upon me 

And think of the fickleness of clouds and rain. 


Liu Yong did write many ci lyrics to suit the taste of the common people, 
and sometimes he would describe a scene of love and sex more boldly than a 
Confucian literati poet ever could. One example is the following ci lyric to the 
tune of *Chrysanthemums New," in which the daring eroticism made many prig- 
gish critics absolutely horrified: 


Closing the fragrant curtains to talk intimacy, 
She frowned on night for being too short, 
And urged the young lad 

To bed first to keep the quilt warm. 


Soon she put her unfinished needlework down, 
And took off her silk gown; 

Her charm infinitely enthralling. 

To show her enchanting face, she let it on, 
The lamp by her bed, right in front. 


Associating himself with singing girls, prostitutes, and the average populace, Liu 
Yong was influenced by that lived experience and moved away from his lite- 
rati background and character. He was often criticized for his “vulgar taste" and 
“lowly style,” but that criticism shows more of the prejudice of the literati class 
than an aesthetic or literary judgment. Liu Yong lived in the city and loved urban 
culture. Most literati poets would write about nature and the countryside as a 
compensation for their life in office and to express their lofty spirit in search of 
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solitude and tranquility away from the populace, but Liu Yong wrote many ci lyr- 
ics in praise of the thriving and prosperous cities of his time, which was another 
innovative theme he included in his repertoire. The best-known example is his ci 
lyric to the tune of “Watching the High Tide," a wonderful depiction of the city 
of Qiantang, the modern-day Hangzhou, where the tide of the Qiantang River is 
a spectacular scene since ancient time. Liu Yong first described the important 
geographical location of the city, then spoke of its prosperity and its rich and 
lively urban culture, even showing off the lavish lifestyle of the wealthy, and then 
described the natural scenery of the mountains and the beautiful West Lake, the 
joyful fishermen and young girls picking lotus seeds. Below are the best-known 
lines of this long ci lyric: 


The markets line up pearls and jewelries, 
Every household has lots of satin and silk, 
And for extravagance engages in rivalries. 


Lovely are the many lakes and layers of mountains, 
With cassia seeds in autumn, 

And miles of lotus flowers so sweet. 

Flutes are played by day, 

And songs are heard over night, 

As fishermen and young lotus pickers one another greet 


This ci lyric shows Liu Yong’s obvious pride and appreciation of the thriving city 
life with its opulence and beautiful natural environment, giving us a lively picture 
of Hangzhou in the Northern Song dynasty. With the longer forms, Liu Yong was 
able to introduce the narrative mode of depiction into his ci lyrics and express the 
change of feelings as the scenery changes. This is discernible in his most famous 
work, the ci lyric to the tune of “Bells in the Rain”: 


Cicadas sing sadly; 

We face each other in the pavilion at eve, 
As the rain has just stopped. 

In the tent, no mood to drink for grief. 
Where we'd like to linger, 

The decorated boat is calling me to leave. 
Holding hands and looking at tearful eyes, 
Not a word or sigh we could heave. 
Thinking of the road ahead, 

A thousand miles of waves passing by, 
Heavy evening clouds pile up in the southern sky. 


Since time immemorial, lovers’ parting is always pain. 
Let alone the time 
Is autumn in a chilly rain. 
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Where would I wake up from wine tonight? 
Beside the bank with weeping willows, 

A morning wind and pale moonlight. 

In the future years, 

All the good things will all be in vain. 

For even a thousand things lovely, fine, and bright, 
To whom can I tell and confide? 


In this ci lyric, Liu Yong made full use of the longer form to describe first the 
lovers’ parting on a chilly autumn evening, then the anticipation of a sorrowful 
scene the next morning, and finally the imagined future of separation, loneliness, 
and endless sorrow. There is a line of narrative and plot in this ci lyric, and the 
beautiful language and sorrowful imagery add to the lyrical effect to move the 
reader deeply. All these make this ci lyric one of the most famous ones in classical 
Chinese literature. 

As a truly great master of the ci lyric who fundamentally transformed it from a 
minor, less important form of poetic expression for the literati, to a major literary 
genre that would soon become the hallmark of Song dynasty literary achievement, 
Liu Yong has secured a firm position on the pedestal of literary fame despite the 
disparagement sometimes one may still hear about his “vulgar taste" or “lowly 
style." There is no denial of Liu Yong's great achievement in writing ci lyrics in 
early Northern Song, from which many great writers in later times would draw 
their inspiration, skills, and methods, even when they tried to step out of the 
shadow of his influence and establish their own styles. 


11 From Ouyang Xiu to Su Shi 
The Splendor of Northern Song Literature 


Ouyang Xiu as Leader on the Literary Scene 


As the Song empire consolidated its centralized rule, Fan Zhongyan and Ouyang 
Xiu became leaders of a political reform, and they also called for changes in liter- 
ary writing in both poetry and prose. As a respected political figure and an accom- 
plished poet and writer with a generous and amiable personality, Ouyang Xiu 
(1007-1072) enjoyed a high reputation and was the leading figure in the Northern 
Song literary reform. He befriended well-known poets and writers at the time such 
as Mei Yaochen and Su Shunqin, and he helped and took under his wing many 
younger poets and scholars, including the great Su Shi, who later became impor- 
tant figures in Northern Song literature. 

In the early Song, Liu Kai (948-1001) and Mu Xiu (979-1032) advocated fol- 
lowing Han Yu and Liu Zongyuan in writing “archaic prose" against parallelism 
on the basis of a conservative revival of Confucian orthodoxy, but they did not 
get much response at the time. Ouyang Xiu's contemporary Shi Jie (1005—1045) 
continued this trend and severely chastised the early Song poet Yang Yi and the 
* West Kun style." As an official lecturing at the imperial college, Shi Jie had quite 
some influence on his students and turned them into conservative pedants and 
zealots. He not only objected to the sumptuous “West Kun style" and the entire 
literary writings of the Five Dynasties, but he wanted to deny writing any value in 
itself, only to serve the purpose of expounding the Confucian dao. As mentioned 
in the last chapter, most literati-scholars in the Song accepted Confucian moral 
and political concepts and the idea that the Confucian dao and wen or literary 
writing were closely related. Ouyang Xiu was no exception. He also criticized 
the excesses of the “West Kun style" and emphasized the importance of dao, 
but his understanding of the relationship between dao and writing was different 
from the likes of Liu Kai or Shi Jie. The Confucian dao in Ouyang Xiu's mind 
was not some moral principles separate from people's life and reality, and he 
equally emphasized the importance of wen or writing as an effective way to make 
the dao shine through. If Liu Kai and Shi Jie looked up to Han Yu for his idea of 
continuing the tradition of the Confucian dao, Ouyang Xiu appreciated Han Yu 
for the power and effectiveness of his literary writings. He admired Han Yu and 
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Liu Zongyuan for their talents and the natural flow of their prose, but he did not 
follow the unusual, strange, and obscure dimension that already existed in some 
of their writings. At the same time, Ouyang Xiu did not abandon parallel prose 
completely, and he even praised Yang Yi's erudition and literary talent. Ouyang 
Xiu was by nature a moderate without going to extremes. By correcting the biases 
and theoretical overstatements in Liu Kai’s and Shi Jie’s advocacy of the “archaic 
prose” and abandoning the defects in some of Han Yu’s and Liu Zongyuan’s 
works, Ouyang Xiu set up the right course for the further development of liter- 
ary prose in the Song dynasty, in which “archaic prose” was rejuvenated after a 
period of decline after the death of Han Yu and Liu Zongyuan and constituted an 
important part of Northern Song literature. 

Ouyang Xiu was one of the “eight great masters of literary prose” in Tang 
and Song, and his own works cover a wide range of different types and themes, 
including political treatises, reflections on history and life, writings on nature, and 
many descriptive pieces, and all his prose writings are both substantial in content 
and highly literary in form, written in a natural and elegant language. Ouyang Xiu 
made use of both the natural flow and effective expressions in “archaic prose” in 
the style of Han Yu and Liu Zongyuan, and also the rhyme and counterpoint par- 
allelism in “parallel prose,” thus creating a new style of his own, natural, smooth, 
effective, and highly expressive. He has many great prose works, one of the most 
well-known texts is “Record of the Pavilion of a Drunken Old Man,” written in 
1046 when he was sent to Chuzhou, Anhui Province, as the local magistrate. In a 
beautiful mountain, he found relaxation and enjoyment with friends. The follow- 
ing is the beginning part of this text: 


Around Chu are all mountains. The range of cliffs to the southeast is par- 
ticularly beautiful with forests and valleys, and the one that looks lash and 
deep green from a distance is Mount Langya. Walking on it for about six or 
seven miles, one gradually hears the gurgling sound of waters coming down 
between two cliffs, and that is called the Brewing Spring. Taking a few turns 
on the mountain path around the cliff, one sees a pavilion like a bird with its 
wings spread over the Spring, and that is called Pavilion of the Drunken Old 
Man. Who has made this pavilion? A monk in this mountain called Zhi Xian. 
Who gave the pavilion its name? The magistrate names it by himself. The 
magistrate comes here for drinking with friends and often gets drunk with a 
little wine, and as he is the most senior in age, he called himself the drunken 
old man. What the drunken old man intends is not the wine, but among the 
mountains and the waters. The pleasure of the mountains and the waters is 
contained in the wine but acquired at heart. 


The language here is natural and easy to understand, with nothing that impedes 
reading or understanding; the description is vivid and clear; and the narrative 
progresses from one layer to the next and leads to the idea that enjoyment of the 
“pleasure of the mountains and the waters” is internal, in one’s heart. 
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Another important work is Ouyang Xiu’s “Rhyme-prose on the Sound of 
Autumn," which created a new literary form of fu or rhyme-prose that retained 
the question-and-answer form, parallel phrases, and narrative elements of earlier 
forms, but was flexible and effective like his *archaic prose" works. The follow- 
ing is the beginning part of this work: 


Master Ouyang was just reading at night, suddenly a sound came from the 
southwest and I was startled to listen and exclaimed, “How strange it is!” 
It first sounded like the patter of rain sent by the wind, and then changed to 
surging waters as 1f big waves rose up at night or a storm suddenly swept 
over. When it touched things, it clinked like metals and weapons crashing, 
or like soldiers marching towards their enemies with their mouths shut but 
walking fast, one only heard the marching of the troops, but no sound of 
orders. I told the page boy and said: “What is this sound? You go out and take 
a look." The page boy replied: 


“The stars and the moon are all bright, 

And the Milky Way is at ease. 

There is no human sound in all four corners, 
The sound comes from the trees." 


This part describes the sound of autumn in a series of similes, creating an atmos- 
phere of surprise and mystery, and the page boy's not very observant reply is 
interestingly put in a little rhyme. Then the author continued to explain autumn 
and its multiple meanings in terms of traditional cosmology, theory of the ele- 
ments, musicology, system of officialdom, and different kinds of symbolisms, 
showing his great learning and deep understanding, relating the season of autumn 
with the time of ripeness and harvest, thus also with killing and perennial sor- 
row. All these erudite, profound, and beautifully expressed reflections, however, 
are totally lost on the poor page boy, who couldn't possibly share the author's 
learned reflections on autumn, and the ending of this wonderful piece is a some- 
what humorous contrast, also in rhyme: 


“The page boy did not respond, 

But fell asleep so very sound. 

I only heard from the four walls outside 
Insects all buzz and cry, 

As though to help me heave my sigh." 


The language of this piece is plain and elegant, combining the smooth and effort- 
less flow of “archaic prose” with parallelism and occasional rhyme, and it became 
a model for other writers to follow. Indeed, after Ouyang Xiu, literary rhyme- 
prose became an important genre and many poets and writers continued to write 
in this manner and made it a favorite form of literary expression. 
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Mei Yaochen, Su Shunqin, Ouyang Xiu, and 
the Shaping of Song Dynasty Poetry 


The early Song poets followed mid- or late Tang poets and took Bo Juyi, Jia Dao, 
or Li Shangyin as their models. The “West Kun style” poets imitated Li Shangyin 
and became rather influential in early Song, but they did not have Li Shangyin’s 
special talent and could not successfully imitate his subtle expression of ideas; as 
a result, they could only pile up obscure allusions and flowery verbiage and their 
poetry became increasingly a polished, shining shell with little substance inside. 
The “West Kun style” soon lost its appeal and change was inevitable. At the 
time when he was making changes to transform literary prose, Ouyang Xiu also 
encouraged the change of poetic style and the shaping of a new poetry that would 
become distinctly of the time of Song in nature. Mei Yaochen and Su Shunqin 
were pioneers in this effort, and Ouyang Xiu supported their effort and played a 
leading role in the reform of poetry in the Song dynasty. 

Against the ornate and hollow expressions of little substance in the poetry 
of the “West Kun style," Mei Yaochen (1002-1060) advocated “plainness” in 
writing about reality and people’s lives rather than for decorative or entertaining 
purposes. He played an important role in the transformation of poetry at the time 
and prepared for the maturity of Northern Song poetry with its special characteris- 
tics. In the tradition of Du Fu and Bo Juyi, he wrote some poems to expose social 
problems and criticize the injustice he saw in reality. For example, the following 
simple poem, “The Potter,” revealed an old social problem of the unfair distribu- 
tion of labor and wealth: 


For pottery he used up all the soil before his door, 
But he has not a single tile above his head; 
Those whose ten fingers never touched dirt 
All live in mansions magnificent and great. 


Mei Yaochen wrote some other poems directly commenting on and criticizing 
many problems in the society and turned poetry towards socially serious and 
meaningful topics and away from the frivolous wordplays some early Song poets 
produced. Such socially engaged poems, like Wang Yucheng’s “Facing Snow” 
discussed in the last chapter, however, were written as reflections of the social 
condition with the intention of offering observations to be taken note of by the 
authorities for correction. While serving a useful social purpose, those poems 
often fail to be artistically successful and emotionally touching. 

The more important aspect of Mei Yaochen’s effort was to expand the scope 
of poetry to cover ordinary topics and themes in daily life, something never 
attempted before by poets from the Southern Dynasties to the high Tang. This 
represented a dimension of Song poetry as different from that of previous genera- 
tions and gained a large ground by admitting what was considered unpoetic into 
the sphere of poetic legitimacy. In the Tang, Han Yu already advocated admitting 
elements of prose into poetry, so Mei Yaochen was under Han Yu’s influence in 
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this respect, but he was consciously stepping into new areas and opening new 
territories for poetic expression in his time. Sometimes he would go too far, how- 
ever, for he would use simple and wooden expressions to write about things too 
trivial or too ugly to be suitable for poetry. For example, he composed poems 
about diarrhea after eating too much, about seeing crows pecking at maggots 
when he went to a latrine, about his stomach grunting after drinking too much tea, 
etc. Such extreme examples are part of the price he had to pay in poetic reform 
to change the opulent and flowery language of the *West Kun style,” but those 
are rare cases, and he did have some successful poems that blazed new trails for 
further development of Song dynasty poetry. When he added some philosophi- 
cal reflections on the topic of daily lived experiences, Mei Yaochen was able to 
score success that also indicated a dimension of poetry characteristically of the 
Song. A famous example is his poem on eating highly poisonous pufferfish, which 
apparently had already become a favorite delicacy in his time. The poet began by 
describing the season when pufferfish was on the market and how people craved 
it despite the danger of poison and sure death: 


In spring, reeds sprout out on the islet, 
And willow catkins over the banks fly. 
At this time pufferfish soars in price 
Above shrimp and fish of any other kind. 
Its appearance is so very strange, 

Its poison can cause anyone to die. 

It looks like a pig with puffed-up belly, 
Like a frog with its angry bulging eyes. 
In cooking for a mistake ever so slight, 
In your throat it turns into a sharp sword. 
As it’s so deadly for your body, 

Why in your mouth it’s so adored? 

But if you ask southerners about this, 
They’d defend and consider it their pride. 
They all vouch for its superb flavor, 

But never mention how many have died. 


The poet failed to dissuade southerners from eating such poisonous fish and he 
realized that the exquisite flavor and the deadly poison are so intertwined that they 
are two sides of the same coin. He recalled that the Tang poet Han Yu ate snakes 
when he was sent in exile in Chaozhou, in Guangdong Province, though he was 
scared of it at first, and that Liu Zongyuan even came to like eating toads or frogs 
in Liuzhou, in Hunan Province. Then he compared snakes and toads with puffer- 
fish and concluded the poem with a general observation: 


These two things though seem vile, 
They pose no threat to life. 
Their taste may not be as good, 
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But this one with endless harm is rife. 
What’s good with evil is wed, 
That’s indeed true and well said. 


The philosophical idea at the end deepened the meaning of the poem about a 
common phenomenon in daily life, and the argumentation represented an impor- 
tant direction of Song poetry as it stepped out of the shadow of the Tang. Mei 
Yaochen followed Han Yu as a model, but he was not so successful in imitating 
Han Yu’s hard and unusual expressions, and his emphasis on “plainness” was a 
better reflection of his own style. What Mei Yaochen called “plainness” did not 
mean just a simple poetic language, the kind of a natural flow like poems by Tao 
Qian or Wei Yingwu, but a plainness achieved after careful considerations and 
repeated modifications, which may look simple and natural, but often contains 
an element of surprise and newness. In Song dynasty poetry, this became a nota- 
ble feature that what seems simple and natural is often the result of conscious 
effort and hard work. His famous poem “Walking in Lu Mountains” can be an 
example: 


Perfectly in tune with my love of wilderness, 
The mountains look different either high or low. 
The fine cliffs change their views at every turn, 
Easily lost when alone on the quiet path I go. 

A bear climbs up a tree when frost falls, 

A deer drinks at the stream in a leafy glade. 
Where can I find a house where people live? 

A rooster is crowing over the cloud’s shade. 


This poem has a moderate rhythm and reads smoothly, somewhat like Bo Juyi’s 
style, but it is a typical Song dynasty poem with images and lines unlikely to be 
found in Tang poetry, for example, the bear climbing up a tree or a rooster crow- 
ing over the clouds’ shade. Like Han Yu, Mei Yaochen introduced elements of 
prose into poetry and added narrativity to poetic lyricism, which became impor- 
tant for the development of Song poetry. Though his effort at poetic reform was 
not always successful, Mei Yaochen was a pioneer in transforming poetry of the 
late Tang and the Five Dynasties to a recognizably Song dynasty poetry, and 
his poems anticipated further development in many aspects. For that reason, his 
works were admired by major poets like Ouyang Xiu, Wang Anshi, and Su Shi. 
Su Shungin (1008-1048) was often mentioned together with Mei Yaochen, 
and Su was similar to Mei in advocating poetry engaged in social and political 
issues. He had some strongly critical poems on the impotence of the military when 
he wrote about the defeat of the Song by the Western Xia on the northern borders, 
or about the corruption and famine in the empire. In his direct expression of strong 
emotions, Su Shunqin was closer to Tang poets than most of his contemporaries, 
but sometimes the straightforward articulation of strong emotion was not well 
supported by artistic subtlety and suggestiveness, and some of his poems left the 
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impression of crudeness and lack of sophistication. Some of his short poems, 
however, are lovely with clarity and elegance, like the following one: 


The shade of spring hangs over the green grass, 

A tree with flowers looks bright in the plain. 

A lonely boat is moored under an old temple at dusk, 
Over the river high tide is rising up with wind and rain. 


The last two lines recall a famous quatrain by the Tang poet Wei Yingwu dis- 
cussed in Chapter 8, and Su Shunqin’s poem is just as good, if not better. Another 
example is his poem on visiting Canglang Pavilion he had built in Suzhou, on a 
fine day after a nightly rain: 


A whole night’s rain makes spring waters rise, 

Lovely clouds bring fine weather and warmth to all. 

Through curtains flowers and bamboo are quiet under the sun, 
From time to time a pair of young doves to each other call. 


Here one feels the change of weather, the quietness of the place, and finally the 
sound of young doves calling one another in the otherwise quiet garden. 

Ouyang Xiu was the first major figure in the Northern Song with great achieve- 
ments in prose, poetry, and ci lyric alike. Mei Yaochen and Su Shunqin gave him 
inspiration and encouragement, but he surpassed them in his mastery of language 
and in his sensibility to rhythm and verbal musicality. He was deeply influenced 
by Li Bo and Han Yu, but he did not just follow them, but helped make the poetry 
of Song different from that of Tang. While admitting elements of prose in poetry, 
he kept the formal specificity of poetry intact by adding to it the flexibility and 
expressiveness of literary prose, and thus laid the foundation for later great poets 
like Wang Anshi and Su Shi. In literary criticism, he clearly articulated an idea 
that could be traced back to Confucius and Sima Qian, but he gave it a beautiful 
and famous expression when he wrote the preface for the poetry of his friend Mei 
Yaochen. “I have heard it said that few poets are successful in their careers but 
mostly suffer frustrations, is that true?” He then spoke of how poets in difficult 
and challenging situations were better stimulated to compose poetry and came to 
the conclusion that “Not that poetry could make people suffer, but people suffer- 
ing would make poetry better.” That idea put emphasis on real experiences and 
genuine emotions against the empty and frivolous wordplays of the “West Kun 
style,” but with his characteristic open-mindedness, Ouyang Xiu did not deny the 
value of literary and rhetorical embellishments in poetry, which some of his con- 
temporaries with more dogmatic and radical Confucian convictions would want 
to eliminate. Like Mei Yaochen and Su Shungin, Ouyang Xiu also wrote some 
poems of social and political criticism, but his more important works dealt with 
his personal experiences and articulated his ideas in reflecting on life or history. 
The following poem is a good example, which Ouyang Xiu wrote when he was 
sent to a backwater city in Hubei in exile: 
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The spring wind may not come to the world’s end, 

It’s February, in this mountain city there’s yet no flower. 
The melting snow still lies heavy on tangerine twigs, 
Startled by thunders, bamboo shoots are about to come out. 
At night the returning geese made me think of home, 

Being sick into the new year I feel things are all so delicate. 
As I used to enjoy flowers in Luoyang in the past, 

No need to complain though wild flowers here come late. 


Ouyang Xiu was very proud of this poem himself, and it indeed articulated both 
his disappointment at being exiled to a desolate place and his moderation and 
self-consolation. The first line might be a surprising statement, but the second 
line provides an explanation; the same idea of causality or logic reappears in the 
last two lines: because Luoyang was famous for flowers, especially peonies, and 
the poet used to enjoy the flowers in Luoyang, so he tried to find a relief in the 
memory of those happier days. 

Another lovely poem is *Visiting Rich Pleasure Pavilion in Spring," a pavilion 
built in Chuzhou when Ouyang Xiu was there as magistrate. The poem describes 
the Pavilion as a popular place for local people to visit, and they were enjoying the 
last bit of spring, a moderate form of a carpe diem expression: 


The sun is slanting on red trees and blue mountains, 
The grass outside the city is an endless green. 

People tread on fallen flowers in front of the Pavilion, 
Ignoring that spring is getting old and will soon end. 


Another poem on the singing bird thrush is also quite famous with a contempla- 
tion of the bird's condition: 


It sings a thousand turns as it flies high and low, 
Among red and purple flowers in the mountain trees. 
Then you realize to lock it up in a golden cage 

Is never as good as in the woods where it sings free. 


Compared with the splendid achievement of Tang poetry, poetry of the Song 
dynasty is often more pensive and reflective. This simple poem by Ouyang Xiu is 
exemplary in imagining that the bird's freedom would help it sing more beauti- 
fully than when it is kept captive in a golden cage. 


Wang Anshi: A Major Poet and Writer 


It was through Ouyang Xiu's help, patronage or recommendation that many poets 
and writers became known and started a successful career, and the important ones 
among them are Wang Anshi, Zeng Gong, and the three Sus—Su Xun and his 
two sons, Su Shi and Su Zhe. The five of them plus Ouyang Xiu are the six Song 
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writers, and together with Han Yu and Liu Zongyuan, they are known as the 
“eight great masters of archaic prose" in Tang and Song. Su Xun (1009-1066), 
also known as Su the Elder, was good at writing political treaties and his most 
famous work is “On the Six States,” an analysis of the failure of the six states 
against the Qin in ancient times. Zeng Gong (1019-1083) was a true Confucian 
and his writing was moderate and accessible, and his argumentation clear and rea- 
sonable, close to Ouyang Xiu’s style. Su Zhe (1039-1112) was Su Shi's younger 
brother and an excellent writer with his own achievement. The most important 
among these are Wang Anshi and Su Shi. 

Wang Anshi (1021-1086) was first and foremost a statesman, but also 
a learned and talented poet and prose writer. He was made prime minister in 
1069 and implemented a series of political reforms known as New Policy, but 
his reform policies were so radical and created so many problems of their own 
that the reform met with strong resistance not only from staunch conservatives, 
but even from Ouyang Xiu and Su Shi, who would prefer a more moderate way 
of reform. After years of intense debate and fight, Wang Anshi was finally ousted 
from power in 1076, and ten years later, he died in bitter disappointment because 
his reform policies were all reverted to the old condition before the reform. 

Wang Anshi had many political enemies and rivals, but even his enemies could 
not deny his literary talents and achievements. As a politician, he viewed literary 
writing as a tool for political purposes and that view manifested itself clearly in 
his prose works, which are often direct and powerful with clear points of view 
and an effective logical argument. His short pieces are more characteristic of his 
personal style with concise and straightforward expressions, but in general, his 
prose was for practical purposes and artistically less sophisticated. He has much 
greater achievement in poetry. 

Wang Aishi had the same tendency in writing poetry for political or practi- 
cal purposes and some of his poems are insightful in social criticism. He always 
showed his personal and deeper understanding even in writing on some familiar 
topics or themes, and a famous example is his poem “Song of Mingfei," which 
is about the beautiful Han court lady Wang Zhaojun, whose story was told in 
Tang “transformation texts” and other collections we mentioned in Chapter 9. 
According to legend, Emperor Yuan of Han (reigned 48-33 BCE) had so many 
concubines that he could not see all of them, so he ordered a painter to draw their 
portraits so that he could choose the ones he wanted by looking at the pictures. 
Court ladies all tried to bribe the painter, but being the true beauty with her dig- 
nity, Wang Zhaojun refused to do so and consequently she never had a chance 
to meet the emperor. The king of Xiongnu came to the Han court and Emperor 
Yuan gave him five court ladies to take back to the north, and Wang Zhaojun was 
one of the five. When the ladies were to leave, the emperor saw Zhaojun for the 
first time and was astonished by her beauty. He regretted it, but he could not go 
back from his promise, and in his anger he had the painter Mao Yanshou killed. 
Traditionally, the story of Wang Zhaojun was understood as one of her miseries 
and sorrow in the north and condemned the painter Mao Yanshou, but Wang 
Anshi’s poem presents a rather different point of view: 
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When Mingfei left the palace of Han, 

Her tears wet her locks in the spring breeze. 

Looking at her own shadow, she was all pale, 

But the emperor almost lost his control and ease. 

Turning back, he blamed the painter for betrayal, 

For in his life he’d never seen such beauty before. 

But painting can never capture the living disposition, 

It’s pointless to have Mao Yanshou executed for naught. 
Once gone, she knew she could never return, 

It’s sad that in time she had no more Han clothes to wear. 
She tried to ask about affairs south of the borders, 

Only wild geese flew southward year after year. 

Folks at home sent her news from thousands of miles away, 
And told her not to think of home in her city of yurt. 

Don’t you see that to A’Jiao the palace gate was long closed, 
North or south, it’s the same when the heart is hurt! 


Wang Anshi used the legend mainly to criticize the emperor’s extravagant life- 
style and argued that Wang Zhaojun’s beauty was impossible to be adequately 
represented in painting anyway, so it was pointless to kill the painter. At the end, 
he used another story of A’Jiao, Emperor Wu of Han’s first wife, who later was 
abandoned by the emperor and lived the rest of her sad life in the Long Gate 
Palace. Whether it was to be sent to the north far away from home like Wang 
Zhaojun or to be abandoned by the emperor and languishing in a lonely palace in 
the south all by herself like A’Jiao, the fate of court ladies was miserable all the 
same. Such an interpretation of Wang Zhaojun’s story was very different from 
many other poets, and the point Wang Anshi made is irrefutable. To present an 
argument in poetry is an important element of Song dynasty poetry as different 
from that of Tang, and Wang Anshi’s poem on Mingfei and her fate offers a bril- 
liant example. 

Wang Anshi also wrote lovely poems about nature and his personal feel- 
ings, particularly when he was not directly engaged in politics in his late years. 
Unlike Ouyang Xiu, Mei Yaochen, and Su Shunqin who all admired Han Yu, 
Wan Anshi looked up to Du Fu as a great predecessor, and it can be said that 
Wang Anshi was instrumental in making Du Fu the paragon of poets during 
the Song dynasty. Like Du Fu, he paid a great deal of attention to crafting his 
poetic lines and was famous for taking words and phrases from ancient books 
and ingeniously fitting them into the context of his own poems without any trace 
of strenuous effort. A famous example is the quatrain entitled “Written on the 
Wall of Mr. Huyin.” Huyin literally means “South of the Lake,” which was the 
title adopted by Yang Defeng, Wang Anshi’s neighbor in Jinling, modern-day 
Nanjing: 


Under thatched roof the yard is swept clean with no moss, 
Trees and flowers planted by the host grow in neat lanes. 
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A river guards the lush field with a circling stream, 
And two mountains rush over to send in lots of green. 


This poem describes the view seen from Mr. Huyin’s house: a clean yard, rows of 
trees and flowers planted by the master of the house and, most famously in the last 
two lines, a stream surrounding the field and two green mountains right in front of 
the house. The poem looks simple and the language seems clear and natural, but it 
is famous because “guarding the field” is taken from the Book of Han and originally 
referred to the practice that a military position was created on the borders in the Han 
dynasty to guard the field where crops were planted; and “rushing over" is a phrase 
taken from Sima Qian's biography of Fan Kuai (242-189 BCE) in the Records of 
the Grand Historian. Fan Kuai was a powerful warrior under Liu Bang, the found- 
ing emperor of Han. One day Liu Bang was resting in the palace and told the guards 
that no one was allowed to come to disturb him, but Fan Kuai “rushed over" and 
came in the palace door to see him anyway. The two phrases are thus allusions 
taken from ancient books and are both “phrases of people in the Han dynasty," but 
they fit in the poem so well that a reader can understand the poem and enjoy it even 
without knowing the sources of these allusions. Once the sources of these allusions 
are known, however, the reader's enjoyment of the poem would be enhanced with 
a deeper sense of history as well as the ingenuity of the poetic art. Allusion is a 
common feature in classical Chinese poetry; it shows a deep sense of history and 
tradition, the appreciation and respect of predecessors, and it also shows the poet's 
erudition. The best allusion, as Wang Anshi indicates in this poem, is using ancient 
words or phrases in a poem without any sense of incongruity. 

In his late years, when he was out of power and politics, Wang Anshi became 
much more mellowed and his poetry also sounded more tranquil, indirect, and 
suggestive. The following poem, entitled “Mooring the Boat in Guazhou,” is a 
good example of his late style: 


Jingkou and Guazhou are just across a river, 
Zhongshan is only behind a few mountains. 

Again the spring wind greens the river banks, 

When will the bright moon shine on me for my return? 


The third line is especially famous, in which the word “green,” usually an adjec- 
tive, is here used as a verb to emphasize the effect of spring. Wang Anshi revised 
this line more than a dozen times before finally choosing this word, which is also 
an example of how he crafted his poetic lines with great care and effort, with the 
result that reads natural and beautiful. 

Another example is the poem below entitled *On the River": 


The autumn mist is half open to the north of the river, 
The morning clouds with rain hang over the vales. 
Surrounded by green mountains there seems no road, 

But suddenly a thousand boats are coming with their sails. 
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These short poems are reminiscent of some of the Tang poems, and Wang Anshi 
represented a tendency of looking back to Tang in the development of Song 
poetry. With his vast knowledge and erudition, his carefully crafted language that 
was at once natural, elegant, allusive, and sophisticated, he established a special 
style in Song dynasty poetry that had some influence on later poets, particularly 
Huang Tingjian, whose idea of writing poetry with emphasis on knowledge and 
learning was certainly inspired by Wang Anshi’s works. 


Su Shi: The Great Literary Genius 


In the Northern Song, Ouyang Xiu played an important leadership role in liter- 
ary reform and prepared for the further development of literature. He recognized 
the extraordinary talents of Su Shi (1037-1101) and expected him to take on the 
leadership role for his generation. Su Shi, also known as Su Dongpo, did not dis- 
appoint him, for literature of the Northern Song reached its glory and the highest 
achievement in the works of Su Shi and he became a highly respected and admired 
leader on the literary scene. Su Shi was not only the greatest poet and writer ofthe 
Song, but one of the greatest in the whole history of Chinese literature. In many 
ways, he is probably the most exemplary Chinese man of letters, a true genius 
with excellent achievements in all the arts pursued by the literati—a superb poet 
and prose writer, a brilliant calligrapher, a connoisseur of arts, a most reasonable 
person in his private life as in his career as a local official, and a thinker steeped 
in the philosophical traditions of Confucianism, Daoism, and Chan Buddhism. 
Reading his poetry and prose often brings such joy that one feels enchanted by 
the beauty and elegance of his language, pleased by the quickness and agility of 
his mind, and persuaded by the reasonableness of his argument, his insights, and 
his robust spirit and outlook on life. It is almost like magic that anything Su Shi 
touched becomes beautiful and enchanting, and he is one of the most beloved and 
respected poets in the history of Chinese literature. 

And yet, he did not have an easy life. Su Shi had high hopes to serve the 
country, but his political career was filled with frustrations and disappointments. 
Because of his moral integrity and honesty, he always expressed his rational and 
moderate views clearly and spoke out directly against what he saw as wrong, and 
as a result he fell victim to political strife in the rivalries between radical and con- 
servative forces and suffered for much of his life in exile. When Wang Anshi and 
his New Policy party implemented a radical reform, as mentioned above, Su Shi 
opposed some of those radical policies and their dire consequences and became 
a thorn in their sides. In 1079, when the New Policy was already in trouble and 
Wang Anshi had been forced out of his office, Su Shi was arrested and charged 
with being opposed to the New Policy and writing seditious poetry. This is known 
in Chinese history as the notorious “Crow Terrace Poetry Case,” the first docu- 
mented trial of a great poet for treason and sedition because of his literary writ- 
ing. *Crow Terrace" was the nickname of the Office of Imperial Censors, which 
was prosecuting Su Shi and put him in jail for four months during the trial. The 
several officials attacking Su Shi were supporters of Wang Anshi's New Policy, 
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and they were envious of Su Shi's talents and fame and wanted to get rid of him. 
The absurdity and virulence of politicized interpretation of poetry in this horrible 
case of literary persecution can be seen in the following example. Su Shi has two 
poems on “The Two Juniper Trees in Front of Scholar Wang Fu’s Residence,” of 
which the second poem reads: 


Awe-inspiring they stand one facing the other, 

Their trunks rise up to touch clouds in the sky. 

Their roots reach the nether world, never bend or twist, 
Known only to the lurking dragon that underground lies. 


This poem was written in the long and venerable tradition of “poetry on things 
or objects” with symbolic meanings, and by describing the juniper trees as ris- 
ing up to the sky and reaching the underworld with their roots never bent, the 
obvious symbolic meaning is a high praise of the uprightness and the moral char- 
acter of scholar Wang Fu, who had these juniper trees planted in his residence. 
In the “Crow Terrace Poetry Case,” however, this poem almost costed Su Shi 
his life because his political enemies deliberately misread the poem and claimed 
that the emperor should be a “flying dragon in the sky,” but Su Shi was seeking 
recognition from a “lurking dragon underground,” and therefore he was directly 
slandering the emperor, a crime punishable by death. Emperor Shenzong of Song 
(1048-1085), however, appreciated Su Shi’s talents and he also wanted to keep 
some balance between different parties, so he said the “lurking dragon” Su Shi 
wrote about had nothing to do with him. Even Wang Anshi, though a political 
opponent and was ousted at the time, wrote to the emperor and argued that to kill 
a talented person like Su Shi would be bad for the empire. Eventually, though Su 
Shi escaped the death penalty, he was convicted and sent to Huangzhou in exile, 
his brother Su Zhe was also exiled, his close friend Huang Tingjian and Huang’s 
uncle were heavily fined, and a total of more than 30 people were implicated and 
punished in various ways. Some years later, when the conservative party headed 
by Sima Guang (1019-1086) came to power and reverted Wang Anshi’s reform 
policies, Shu Shi opposed the total negation of the reform and thus was attacked 
by the conservatives. The political climate changed several times, but whether 
it was the New Policy party in charge or the conservatives, Su Shi was always 
treated with disfavor. If the “Crow Terrace Poetry Case” was the first heavy blow 
Su Shi suffered in his life, the second blow came in his late years when he was 
banished further south to Huizhou, Guangdong Province, and finally to Danzhou 
on the Hainan island, the extreme southern tip of the Song empire and the worst 
possible place for exile. Su Shi was not allowed to go back until 1100 when the 
new Emperor Huizong took the throne and granted a general amnesty to prisoners, 
but when Su Shi came to Changzhou the next year, he was so worn out and fragile 
that he fell ill and died before he could reach Bianjing, the capital city. 

Because of the many frustrations and difficulties he suffered in life, Su Shi 
had a deep understanding of the danger of treacherous politics and the systematic 
injustice of the regime that an individual was powerless to gainsay. He became 
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doubtful of received notions and rejected touted ideas, and tried to find a way to 
emancipate himself in a spiritual way and true to his own convictions. By nature 
he was an optimistic person, a man with a broad horizon and a positive and robust 
outlook, and his talents and creativity were irrepressible. He became very well 
known when he was young, but it was in Huangzhou in exile that he wrote some 
of his best works in both poetry and prose. When he was further banished to the 
even more remote and barren places in Huizhou and Danzhou, his creative energy 
did not decrease, but his works expressed his deep reflections and feelings and 
reached another level of artistic achievement. Life was not kind to Su Shi, but the 
difficulties in his life made him a truly great poet and writer. 


Su Shi’s Literary Prose 


Like many other writers of his time, Su Shi thought of dao and literary writ- 
ing as closely related, but his understanding of dao was more like the nature of 
things than a strictly moral concept reified in Confucian teachings, and writing in 
his understanding was not a vehicle to carry the Confucian dao but had its own 
independent value and should be natural in expression and style. That idea finds 
wonderful expression in Su Shi’s own writings which are natural, flexible, and 
changeable according to the nature of things. He famously described his own 
writing in these words: 


My writing is like the fountainhead of massive waters gushing out and can 
come out anywhere regardless of the terrain; it flows and runs forward on the 
flat ground and has no difficulty to go a thousand miles a day. It cannot be 
known how it will twist and turn in accordance with mountains and stones 
and take its shape in agreement with things. What can be known is that it will 
go where it should and it will stop where it must, and that is all. Beyond that, 
even I myself cannot know. 


Su Shi’s prose works cover a wide range of topics and themes, and even his politi- 
cal or historical treatises manifest the characteristics described above. More impor- 
tant from a literary point of view are his many short essays, prefaces, letters, and 
other such forms of prose writing, in which he always combined arguments and 
description with expression of feelings and insights, often innovative, lyrical, and 
always interesting. Su Shi learned from all the great writers before him, particu- 
larly the pre-Qin thinkers Mencius and Zhuangzi. His prose is as powerful as that 
of Han Yu but without Han Yu’s deliberate arrangement or structure or his occa- 
sional unusual phraseology, but always natural and flexible, changing as it does 
in accordance with what the subject or theme requires. Some of his short pieces 
express a feeling, a sentiment, or a mood, and the following piece, entitled “Nightly 
Visit of the Chengtian Temple,” is a good example of such prose writings: 


On the twelfth day of the tenth month in the sixth year of the Yuanfeng 
reign, at night, when I loosened my robe and was about to go to sleep, the 
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moonlight came into the room, so I gladly got up and took a walk. As there 
was no one to enjoy the night with me, I went to the Chengtian Temple to 
look for Zhang Huaimin. Huaimin had not yet gone to bed, either, so we 
walked together to the middle court. In the courtyard it looked as though 
clear water had gathered around and algae and water plants were in the water 
with their branches and twigs intertwined, but they were actually the shad- 
ows of bamboo and pines. What night would not have the moon, and what 
place would not have bamboo or pines? But they have few idle people like 
the two of us. 


It is important to know that this piece was written in Huangzhou, where Su Shi 
was sent into exile after the trial at the “Crow Terrace Poetry Case,” and his friend 
Zhang Huaimin was also exiled there. They were both demoted to Huangzhou in 
an “idle” position and not allowed to be involved in official business, so Su Shi 
referred to them as “idle people" and behind their forced “idleness” there was a 
sense of repressed sorrow, but Su Shi was also trying to find solace in the quiet 
and beautiful nightly scene of nature. 

Su Shi's Huangzhou period was highly productive and one of his best works 
written during this period was the famous “Rhyme-prose on Red Cliff,” which 
continued the tradition of fu or rhyme-prose Ouyang Xiu had revived in the Song 
dynasty. Su Shi's rhyme-prose combined the best features of prose and the lyri- 
cism of poetry and made even greater achievement than his predecessors. “Rhyme- 
prose on Red Cliff” is a reflection on time and life through historical remembrance 
of the famous battle at Red Cliffs during the Three Kingdoms period at the begin- 
ning of the third century. In this piece, Su Shi kept the tradition of two people 
in conversation, each of whom expressed a view on life, with *Mater Su" as the 
one to find a compromise. He began by describing how “Master Su" and several 
friends took a boat under a bright moon for an excursion on the Yangtze River, 
and the description was written in a melodious and beautiful language, creating a 
fitting atmosphere for the whole theme of philosophical reflections: 


A clear breeze slowly came, and the waves did not arise. I raised up my cup 
of wine to my guests and we recited the poem on the moon and sang the 
song about the fair lady. In a while, the moon came out above the eastern 
mountains, hovering between the northern and the southern stars. A white 
fog extends over the river, and water and the sky seemed to have merged as 
one. We let our small boat like a blade of reed go anywhere it would and sail 
over the endless expanse of misty waters. It felt so uplifting as though one 
harnessed the wind and were riding on the void, knowing not where to stop; 
and it felt so far away from the bustling world to be alone as though one had 
wings and were transformed into an immortal. 


It is indeed a beautiful prose poem. Su Shi continued to write that among the 
guests, someone started to play a flute and the music he produced was so very sad 
that cast a shadow on everyone: 
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Every note of his had a sobbing sound, as though it was complaining, yearn- 
ing, weeping or imploring, with a lingering resonance ringing on like a thin 
thread that refused to snap. It would startle the dragon lurking deep in its dark 
cave underwater and would make a widow weep in her lonely boat. 


The sad tone of the music was quite disconcerting, and when Master Su asked 
why his music should have such an effect, the flute player replied that being in 
the place where the famous battle at Red Cliff was fought and the mighty army of 
Wei was wiped out, he was wondering where had those powerful historical figures 
and great heroes gone; and in comparison with them, he felt even more acutely the 
insignificance of all the average human beings: 


What about people like us who do nothing but fishing and cutting wood on 
the riverbanks, making companions with fish and shrimps and deer, rowing 
a small boat as narrow as a leaf, and drinking to one another from crude bot- 
tles? We dwell between heaven and earth as momentarily as mayflies, and as 
insignificant as tiny grains in the great blue sea. We lament the brevity of life 
and envy the eternal flow of the river, fantasizing about roaming the sky with 
immortals and living forever with the moon in our arms. But knowing that 
this is not possible to attain, I commit the lingering echoes to the sorrowful 
wind. 


This passage articulates a deeply pessimistic view of life in a hauntingly beautiful 
language, but that is only one side of the outlook on life in this work. “Master Su” 
puts the matter in balance in his equally beautiful and eloquent reply. Taking up 
the images the flute player used, Master Su first pointed out that though the water 
flows away all the time, the river is still there, and though the moon waxes and 
wanes, it is still the same moon, never bigger or smaller. Then he speaks of muta- 
bility and constancy as a matter of perspective and argues that the idea of change 
or no change all depends on the state of the mind. Here we can see in Su Shi’s 
work the influence of Daoist and Buddhist philosophies, and the idea of finding 
one’s consolation in the beauty of nature: 


Looking at things from the perspective of change, then heaven and earth can- 
not stand for a blink of the eye; but looking at things from the perspective of 
constancy, things and ourselves are all infinite. Why should we envy them? 
Moreover, things between heaven and earth all have somewhere they prop- 
erly belong, and if something does not belong to me, I would not take from 
it even an iota. But the clear breeze over the river and the moon among the 
mountains, they make sound in our ears and produce color in our eyes, end- 
less for our taking and inexhaustible for our use. They are the infinite treasure 
of the creator and fit for you and I to share. 


Through the dialogue of Master Su and the flute player and from the perspective 
that comprehends both mutability and constancy of all things, nature is invoked 
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as a great healing power to cure human wounds and suffering, and relieve men 
from self-pity and depression. Such a healthy and robust view of life expressed 
in a beautiful language has made Su Shi’s “Rhyme-prose on Red Cliff’ one of 
the best-known pieces in classical Chinese literature. Su Shi was one of the eight 
masters of literary prose, but in comparison with Ouyang Xiu and Wang Anshi, 
he definitely achieved more in prose writing from a literary point of view and had 
a greater influence on later writers. 


Su Shi’s Poetry 


With a direct and honest personality, Su Shi often articulated his ideas without 
hesitation. He once said of himself that “words generated at heart would push 
against the mouth; if let them out, they would offend others, but if swallow 
them, they would offend myself. I figured I'd rather offend others, so I let them 
out." Su Shi expressed his views on society and life without fear or reserve, 
and many of his poems are engaged with social reality and strongly critical of 
social ills. That often got him in trouble as we have seen in the notorious “Crow 
Terrace Poetry Case," but the experience of being exiled to remote barren places 
and put in difficult situations made him a keen observer and profound thinker, a 
great poet capable of using common and daily materials to express some deep 
insights and philosophical reflections in his poems. His familiarity with Daoist 
and Buddhist ideas helped him with acquiring a calm and peaceful mind in 
facing hardships and difficulties. A famous example is the following poem writ- 
ten to his brother Su Zhe in remembrance of their past journey and their old 
acquaintances: 


What does life look like in its journeys everywhere? 
It's like flying geese stepping on the snowy ground, 
Their claws occasionally leave traces on the mud, 
While the geese fly away and nowhere to be found! 
The old monk is dead and buried in a new pagoda, 
The wall collapsed with our old writings on it. 

Do you still remember that difficult journey? 

The road long, we were tired, and cried the donkeys. 


Even in Su Shi’s own time, the “traces left by geese on the snowy ground" became 
a famous metaphor for some lived experiences that could be recalled in memory, 
but are transitory and perishable, just like those traces of geese left on the mud 
or snow. Life is fleeting, and nature is permanent, but realizing this should be no 
reason for grief, but should give one a calm and peaceful mind to live the life 
one finds oneself in. This is what we have seen above in “Master Su’s” beautiful 
speech in the *Rhyme-prose on Red Cliff.” 

Indeed, many other poets would lament their frustrations in the political career 
and the hardships in exile or banishment, but Su Shi was able to transcend such 
things with a positive and upbeat attitude towards life. His genius and poetic 
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energy are simply irrepressible, and he often wrote about his quandaries with a 
sense of humor. For example, in the poem “First Arriving in Huangzhou,” where 
he was exiled after escaping a possible death penalty, Su Shi wrote: 


I often laughed at myself for busily feeding my mouth, 

In old age, my career has turned to go down the chutes. 

My house surrounded by the river, I know fish must be good, 
Lovely bamboo all over the mountain with fragrant shoots. 


In this barren place, there are fish in the river and bamboo shoots on the moun- 
tains, which can be made into delicious food. Su Shi was a gourmet who always 
found ways to appreciate good food and enjoy life, and when he was exiled even 
further south in Huizhou, in modern-day Guangdong Province, a remote and 
bleak place in his time, he found the place producing the wonderful, sweet tropi- 
cal fruit lychee. He wrote two poems about “Eating Lychee,” of which the second 
one reads: 


Under the Lofu Mountain, four seasons are all spring, 
Oranges and bayberries are ripe one after another. 
Eating three hundred lychees every day, 

I wouldn’t mind long being such a southerner. 


With such a positive view of life and always seeing something to appreciate life, 
Su Shi becomes one of the most beloved poets for generations of Chinese readers. 
In his poems on natural beauty, he often projected his healthy and robust spirit to 
the scenes and the various objects he described and endowed them with his posi- 
tive spirit. For example, the following is his quatrain describing the rain and the 
lake after the rain: 


Black clouds spilled ink over half-hidden mountains, 
White rain drops jumped into the boat like pearly beads. 
A sudden gust scattered all that from ground up, 

The lake under the tower now looks like the sky in peace. 


The striking images of the clouds and raindrops and such changes of scene are 
all impressive, and Su Shi was a great master of copious metaphors. He had a 
discerning eye to catch the details of something common in life, but when he 
expressed them in poetry, they always make readers think of something more than 
what is described, some idea or feeling subtly suggested in the poem. For exam- 
ple, the following is Su Shi’s poem on the spring scene on the Yangtze River: 


A few peach blossoms appear by the bamboo, 
Ducks are the first to know spring waters are warm. 
Grass covers the ground and reed sprouts are short, 
That is the time for pufferfish to up swarm. 
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“Ducks are the first to know spring waters are warm” soon became a well-known 
and often quoted line, and it suggests the idea that knowledge comes from 
real lived experience. The next poem is Su Shi’s description of West Lake in 
Hangzhou, and in the numerous descriptions of this beautiful lake, Su Shi’s short 
quatrain stands out as definitely the first thing a Chinese would think of when it 
comes to the beauty of West Lake: 


The sparkling waves look best in fine weather, 

But foggy mountains in rainy days are lovely as much. 
I would compare the West Lake to Lady Xizi, 

Always a beauty with heavy makeup or a light touch. 


West Lake is Xihu in Chinese, and Xizi is the legendary beauty in Chinese antiq- 
uity; by comparing both as beautiful in any light, Su Shi’s poem gave West Lake 
its very best description. He also wrote a quatrain on the renowned Mount Lu, 
in modern-day Jiangxi Province, entitled “Written on the Wall of the Temple of 
West Woods”: 


Viewed horizontally a range; a cliff from the side; 
It differs as we move high or low, far or nearby. 
We do not know the true face of Mount Lu, 
Because we are all ourselves inside. 


Philosophical reflection is what makes this short poem memorable as it describes 
the multiple horizons or perspectives from which one can see and understand 
things as well as the idea of one’s limitation and blind spot in understanding for 
the lack of a more distant and outside point of view. Song dynasty poetry has 
the tendency towards argumentation and philosophizing, but Su Shi represents 
the best of such a tendency because his reflections are never dry and tedious, but 
always expressed in concrete images and striking metaphors, thus always thought 
provoking and enticing as beautiful poetry. 


Su Shi’s Ci Lyrics 


From the Five Dynasties to the mid-Northern Song, ci lyrics were mostly treated 
as a “soft” kind of literary writing, that is, lyrics sung by singing girls at banquets 
for entertainment or pieces written to express a melancholic mood or sadness at 
the disappearance of spring. It was considered less serious as a form than shi or 
poetry proper. As we discussed in Chapter 10, Liu Yong expanded ci lyrics to 
describe urban life and represent the feelings, ideas, and taste of city dwellers and 
the average people, but it was Su Shi who made the important change by further 
expansion of the content and brought ci lyrics to an entirely new level as an inde- 
pendent literary genre. It was Su Shi’s great contribution that he made ci lyric a 
major form of Song dynasty literature as admirable as Tang dynasty poetry. 

Su Shi treated ci lyric as the same as shi poetry and his own ci lyrics, like his 
shi poems, had such a wide scope that in his hands nothing could not be expressed. 
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He also wrote many ci lyrics on traditional themes, but his works always had 
something new and unusual that stood out from the works of others. For example, 
the following ci lyric to the tune of “Butterflies in Love of Flowers” writes about 
love or the aroused feeling of love, but it not only describes a scene of lovesick- 
ness, but contains a mini-narrative that is subtle, suggestive, and with a wonderful 
sense of humor: 


Red flowers are gone and green apricots are small, 
When the swallows are flying about, 

A green river flows around a house. 

The willow catkins are blown away and become less, 
Where under heaven hasn’t sweet grass come out? 


The swing inside the wall and the road out, 

Outside the wall a passerby walks about, 

And hears a beauty inside laughing aloud. 

The laughter gradually stops and is gone, 

The one with feelings is troubled by the one without. 


More importantly, Su Shi brought many other themes in ci lyrics, such as the 
depiction of natural scenery, remembrances of past events and historical figures, 
personal moods, or philosophical reflections, and thus opened a new route and 
direction for ci lyrics to write about topics and themes that used to be the scope 
of subjects fit only for poetry to express. Fundamentally he changed ci lyrics 
from being mostly writing about women, love, and the “soft” kinds of subjects to 
a much wider scope, more robust and more serious, with ideas and emotions of 
some historical or philosophical interest. Like in his poetry, Su Shi often expressed 
his reflections on life with deeply felt emotions in ci lyrics. For example, the fol- 
lowing ci lyric to the tune of “Song in the Melody of Waters,” written in Mizhou, 
Shandong Province, where he asked to be stationed because he was opposed to the 
New Policy reform and found the environment at the court unfriendly. He wrote 
a prefatory note to this lyric that reads, “At mid-autumn in the year of Bingchen 
(1076), drinking gladly all night till morning, got very drunk, and I composed this 
while thinking of Ziyou,” Ziyou being the name of his brother Su Zhe, whom he 
had not seen for seven years at that time: 


When did the moon first appear? 

Holding a cup of wine, I ask the azure sky. 
I do not know, in the heavenly palaces, 
What year it is tonight. 

I would ride on the wind and go, 

But fear at such a great height 

The fine jade towers are all too cold. 
Dancing with my light shadow, 

I feel as though in a different world. 
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The moonlight passed the red mansion, 

Lowered into the adorned lattices, 

And shines on the sleepless one. 

You should bear no grudges, but why 

Are you full when we’re apart and alone? 

Life has its moments of joy, and of pain. 

The moon, too, has its time of wax and wane. 

So it is since time immemorial. 

Let’s but wish we all are well and fine, 

And share the bright light across a thousand miles. 


In this ci lyric, Su Shi reflected on the inevitable changes in life as well as in 
nature and came to a philosophical acceptance of the human condition, in which 
one should always find something to value and cherish. This ci lyric is rich with 
allusions to the Tang poet Li Bo, and indeed in many ways it reminds us of Li 
Bo’s great poem “Asking the Moon with Wine,” which we discussed in Chapter 7, 
but at the same time it is also strongly personal and characteristic of Su Shi’s own 
style. 

Another ci lyric to the tune of “Calming the Windy Waves” describes a walk 
in the rain and has this prefatory note: 


On the seventh day in the third month, met with rain on the road in Shahu. 
As we had got rid of our rain gears, my companions all looked rather upset, 
but I alone did not feel so. Soon it was fine again, and so I composed this 
one. 


In writing about this rather common experience, Su Shi again expressed his tough 
and robust spirit: 


Just ignore the sound of beating leaves though the trees’ vein. 
Why not recite and sing a song while slowly walk on the lane? 
Better than a horse are my straw sandals and a bamboo cane. 
Who is afraid? 

A straw coat would weather all life’s wind and rain. 


A chilly spring wind wakes me up from wine. 
Slightly cold. 

The sun over the mountain welcomes me to shine. 
Turning back to look at where it was chilly, 
Returning, 

There’s no wind nor rain, nor is it all fine. 


Su Shi wrote this in 1082 when he was exiled to Huangzhou after the “Crow 
Terrace Poetry Case,” but his upbeat, optimistic spirit shines through in this ci 
lyric. Another ci lyric, perhaps Su Shi’s most famous one, was also written in 
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Huangzhou to the tune of “The Lovely Girl Niannu” and entitled “Remembrance 
of the Past at Red Cliff.” The poet was again trying to find some sense and con- 
solation in life. This ci lyric has a grand view of history and is reflective with 
philosophical depth, expressed in such striking imagery and elegant language that 
it is indeed unprecedented and deservedly famous: 


The great river flows to the east, 

Its waves have washed all those 

Celebrated figures of all time, now and before. 
To the west of these camps now old, 

People say, was young Zhou Yu’s Red Cliff, 
In the Three Kingdoms time, long ago. 
Piled rocks pierce through the sky, 
Astounding waves beat on the bank, 

With a thousand foamy crests of snow. 

This land, so much like a painting, 

Has ensnared so many heroes! 


When I think back when Zhou Yu was young, 
Having just married the younger Lady Qiao, 
Brilliant and eloquent, at his very prime; 

Holding a feather fan, a silk headdress on, 
Talking with a calm smile at the very time 

When powerful enemies in smoke and dust were gone. 
Going back in spirit to that old scene bygone, 
They should laugh at me for being so sentimental, 
For having white hairs prematurely grown. 

Life is like a dream, 

Let me pour a libation to the river moon. 


This ci lyric, like the Tang poet Du Mu’s poem we discussed in Chapter 9, and 
also like Su Shi’s own famous “Rhyme-prose on Red Cliff’ discussed above, 
recalls the historic battle at Red Cliff during the Three Kingdoms period, in the 
year 208, when the great fleet of warships of the Kingdom of Wei led by Cao 
Cao was completely incinerated along the Yangtze River by the coalition of the 
Kingdoms of Shu and Wu, led by Zhou Yu, a talented young general of Wu. At 
the time, the Qiao family had two beautiful daughters, of whom the king of Wu, 
Sun Ce, married the elder one, and Zhou Yu had the hand of the younger Lady 
Qiao. Su Shi’s ci lyric is aremembrance of famous heroes and their great deeds in 
history, but it is also a lamentation of the passing of time and the futility of fame 
and glory. It is a poetic text with a deep sense of history as well as philosophical 
reflection on the meaning of life, glory, and the mutability of all things. In the last 
few lines, the poet returned to his time and his life, self-consciously mocked his 
own sentimentality, and concluded with a sense of acquiescence to the uncertainty 
and emptiness of life. Here the idea of emptiness, expressed in the famous line 
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“Life is like a dream,” however, is more of a Chan Buddhist contemplation than a 
pessimistic view of life as useless or futile, for the tone of the poem is heroic and 
robust, seeing life in the context of human history and recognizing life’s inevita- 
ble change and endless possibilities. This represents a typical robust style of Su 
Shi’s ci lyrics, which became a model for later poets and opened the route for a 
vigorous kind of ci lyrics in the Southern Song, especially manifested in the works 
of Xin Qiji and others. Su Shi changed ci lyric by injecting elements of poetry 
into it and made ci lyric as expressive and as respectable as shi or poetry; he also 
made ci lyric independent from singing and music. One way Su Shi did this was 
to use allusions frequently, which added to the density of the text and the rich- 
ness of meaning. Because he was so learned and well-read, he could easily pick 
up words, phrases, or events from ancient works and use them in his own lyrics 
without incongruity. He wrote prefatory notes to his ci lyrics to explain the occa- 
sion and set up the context within which readers can better understand his text. 
In general, he made ci lyric a proper literary genre rather than some libretto for 
singing and performance. 

As areal genius, Su Shi made brilliant achievements in all the forms and genres 
of literature, for he was not only great in writing poetry, ci lyrics, and prose, but he 
was also an excellent calligrapher and a superb critic. He became the leader on the 
literary scene in the Northern Song after Ouyang Xiu, highly admired by his con- 
temporaries and followed by many poets and writers of the younger generation 
despite his political troubles and exile in distant places. Because of his positive 
attitude in life and his amiable personality, he became one of the most beloved 
poets and writers in Chinese history, and his fame reached the whole of East Asia 
even in his own time. Su Shi's influence on the later development of literature 
was long and profound. As he wrote his works in a variety of ways depending on 
the theme or subject, he did not provide one particular model for later writers, but 
those who followed him became excellent in one way or another and developed 
their own styles. Su Shi enjoys a great reputation as a wonderful poetic genius and 
as a man of moral courage and integrity throughout the centuries. 


12 Literature from the Late Northern 
to the Early Southern Song Dynasty 


Poetry of Su Shi’s Associates 


Like Ouyang Xiu, Su Shi played a leadership role in the development of Northern 
Song literature and discovered and helped several poets and writers to become 
widely known. His brother Su Zhe (1039-1112) was also an important poet and 
writer. Though he was overshadowed by his more famous elder brother, the two 
were very close and Su Zhe had his own achievements. The following quatrain on 
“The Mid-Autumn Moon” is an example of his style: 


The sky opens up after a long and heavy rain, 
The light of the moon overflows the clear night. 
Having seen all people gone back to their rooms, 
In the west it gradually sets to hide. 


This poem takes an interesting angle from which the poet imaginatively describes 
the moon as the one who watches people who watch the bright moon during a 
mid-autumn night, and having seen them going back to sleep, the moon gradually 
sets in the west. 

Around the Su brothers gathered five writers—Huang Tingjian, Qin Guan, 
Zhang Lei, Chao Buzhi, and Chen Shidao—forming a group of Su Shi’s follow- 
ers, though they did not imitate the inimitable Su Shi but developed their own 
styles in different ways. Most of them suffered in their political careers because 
of their associations with Su Shi. We shall discuss Huang Tingjian in a separate 
section and speak about the other four first. Qin Guan (1049-1100) was very close 
to Su Shi and was sent into exile several times, even though he was not actively 
involved in politics. That left marks on his poetry, which is often plaintive and 
mournful, giving expression to a sense of helplessness in a dire quandary. He is 
best known for his ci lyrics, and his poetry has a soft and sentimental style, just 
like his lyrics, as can be seen in the following poem entitled “Spring Day”: 


Overnight a light thunder and ten thousand threads of rain, 
Under the sun the wet tiles shine in deep or pale green. 
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The passionate peonies are filled with spring tears, 
The weak roses on the morning twigs helplessly lean. 


This poem is often taken to be an indication of Qin Guan’s “soft” style, but his 
description of the peonies and roses after a nightly rain shows a keenly observant 
eye and there is nothing wrong with such a delicate description of delicate flow- 
ers. He had another quatrain about looking at the Huai River from Sizhou, a city 
by the river, which expressed his homesickness in a subtle way with beautiful 
descriptions: 


The misty lonely city is surrounded by white waters, 

In the evening fog one can hear people’s voices on the boats. 
Over there the treetops are all green like in a painting, 
That’s where the Huai River around the mountain flows. 


Zhang Lei (1052-1112) was also exiled to barren places for many years and he 
wrote poems on the difficult life of the average people, very much in the style 
of Bo Juyi and Zhang Ji. His poems are thus written in a plain and natural lan- 
guage, but sometimes they are not carefully crafted and become somewhat crude. 
The following poem entitled “Sitting at Night," however, is a well-known one 
expressing his unyielding spirit in a symbolic manner: 


The autumn moon is bright in the empty courtyard, 
Ere the frost falls in the night, the air is all clean. 
The sycamore really won't yield to wither easily, 
It still murmurs with a few leaves to meet the wind. 


Chao Buzhi (1053-1110) was more famous for his ci lyrics, in which he tried to 
imitate Su Shi, and in poetry he learned from Tao Qian for expression of finding 
consolation in the beauty of nature. The following is the second of his two poems 
about a boat trip on the Wusong River in late autumn: 


On the morning road, the rain comes rustling down, 

In the south near the river, leaves are swirling around. 
At this time of coldness, wild geese are crying in haste, 
Near end of the year, the journey is still far and long. 
Birds all fly away to shun the sail pushing forward, 

At the moving paddles jump the startled fish. 

Where this lonely boat will be moored tonight? 

Under a frosty moon, at the Maple Bridge. 


Chen Shidao (1053—1102) was another poet who suffered from his association 
with Su Shi who had first recognized his talents and recommended him for a posi- 
tion. Chen Shidao lived a life of difficulty and poverty and died before he was 
50 years old, and the difficult life among the poor people made him sympathetic 
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to the underprivileged in society. The following poem, “Farmers,” is an example 
of his socially engaged poetry in imitation of Du Fu's works: 


When the cock crows, man is to go, 
When the dog barks, he is to return. 

In autumn there are so many things to do, 
He can't follow the time as the routine. 
Last night it rained so very hard, 

It's all mud under the kitchen stove. 
People say farmers are happy, 

But who knows the bitterness in their life! 


The following quatrain also expresses his understanding of life's challenges and 
how rare the moments of happiness are in people's lives: 


Books that give pleasure are read through too soon, 

Long wait, but the best of friends hardly ever appears. 
That's how things are in the world against one's wishes, 
How many times one may feel happy in a hundred years? 


Chen Shidao tried to imitate Du Fu and wanted to have every word in his poetry 
based on some earlier work, and he followed Huang Tiangjian and was taken to 
be a member of Huang's “Jiangxi school,” but he was not as erudite as Huang 
Tingjian, and his pursuit of plainness and terseness often became an obstacle for 
him to express his ideas and feelings fully and effectively. 

Though not formally grouped as Su Shi's disciple, Kong Pingzhong (1044— 
1111) wrote poems quite similar to Su Shi in style, introducing elements of prose 
into poetry and making arguments in his poems. Without the special talents of Su 
Shi, however, his poetic arguments often sound strained and fail to impress. The 
following small poem, entitled “The Grains are Ripe," however, is an exception. 
It reads as natural and plain, a straightforward description of a quiet scene in the 
countryside without philosophizing, but suggestive of a larger meaning than what 
is on the surface: 


Over many miles the west wind wafted the scent of grains, 
The gurgling spring falls low, and threshing is now on. 
Having done its tilling job, the old buffalo lies 

On top of the slope, chewing grass in the setting sun. 


Huang Tingjian and the Jiangxi School of Poetry 


Among Su Shi's associates and followers, Huang Tingjian (1045-1105) had the 
highest achievement in poetry and ci lyrics, and he became almost as famous as 
Su Shi, often mentioned by his contemporaries as Su and Huang. Because Su Shi 
was rather unique in his writings and his genius was impossible to imitate, Huang 
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Tingjian with his theory and practice of crafting poetic lines on the basis of learn- 
ing and knowledge provided a workable model for many other poets and became 
a leader in late Northern Song poetry. Huang Tingjian made numerous comments 
on the art of poetry, and out of those comments, none is more famous or influen- 
tial than the following remarks: 


When Du Fu composed poems and Han Yu wrote prose works, not one word 
would not have its source; it is only because people in later time are not so 
well read, they would say Han and Du made those phrases by themselves. In 
the past, those who were good at writing were truly capable of molding all 
things; even when they took old words from the ancients and put them in their 
own writings, as though administering a pellet of elixir, they could touch the 
base metal and turn it into gold. 


These words would best explain Huang Tingjian’s own style and serve as the pro- 
grammatic statement for the “Jiangxi school of poetry,” which was led by Huang 
Tingjian and included Chen Shidao and some other poets, of whom many, but not 
all, came from the Jiangxi area. Du Fu did say that “Reading books over ten thou- 
sand, / In writing gods seem to come to help,” but that does not mean that in Du 
Fu’s poems, “not one word would not have its source.” As for Han Yu, he specifi- 
cally advocated “getting rid of old phrases” and criticized “plagiarism,” so Huang 
Tingjian’s remarks seem not to make perfect sense. The practice of making use of 
old books and alluding to the ancients was, however, a tradition in Chinese poetry 
and it became prominent in the Northern Song poetry first in Wang Anshi and in 
Su Shi, and it reached its height in Huang Tingjian. Huang argued for a poetry in 
which each word could trace back or would allude to some ancient books, but that 
was not a simple use of the past, for he advocated new and innovative use of the 
past and allusions, “touching the base metal and turn it into gold.” He often used 
phrases from less known or even obscure sources and composed poetic lines that 
would not sound familiar and smooth, but new and surprising. That created a new 
kind of poetry in the Northern Song dynasty, fresh, unfamiliar, and innovative, 
which many poets followed and formed a school and had a prevailing influence on 
poetry in the late Northern Song and the early Southern Song dynasty. 

The following poem, entitled “Picture of Ants and Butterflies,” though using 
allusions, reads more smoothly than most of Huang Tingjian's other poems. Some 
read this poem as implicitly commenting on the exile of Su Shi and Su Zhe and 
on the failure of their political enemies trying to persecute them, just like in a bad 
dream: 


A pair of butterflies contently fly, 

By accident are caught in a net and die. 

A swarm of ants compete to snatch their fallen wings, 
Returning victorious, in a bad dream they all lie. 


Like Su Shi, Huang Tingjian was a famous calligrapher and wrote many poems 
on paintings and other arts. The following one, entitled “Bamboo, Stones, and 
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the Cowherd,” is one of his many poems of art criticism, in which he not only 
depicted a typical literati painting of stones, bamboo, and a boy riding a water 
buffalo, but imagined what the boy and the buffalo might do and thus gave a sense 
of movement to the lovely but static painting. The poem reads: 


In the wildness some rugged stones, 

On which leans green bamboo. 

A boy with a short whip can control 

This frightened old bull. 

I love the stones a lot, so don’t 

Let the bull on them sharp its horns. 
Sharping their horns I can yet tolerate, 
But bull fight would destroy my bamboo. 


Though he advocated following Du Fu, Huang Tingjian among poets of the Song 
had the most different style from Tang poetry and therefore the most representa- 
tive of the style of Song. The theory of the “Jiangxi school of poetry,” i.e., making 
poetry based on learning and erudition, however, had its drawbacks, for some- 
times Huang Tingjian emphasized too much on obscure allusions and deliberately 
unfamiliar and strange compositions, and as a result, some of his poems become 
difficult to read and obstruse in meaning, losing the necessary poetic appeal. In 
his late years, however, though he still pursued something new and different, his 
poetry gradually returned to a more natural and plain style with depth and sophis- 
tication. For example, this is the second of his two poems entitled “Climbing up 
the Yueyang Tower in Rain and Looking at Mount Jun”: 


Alone on the tower in all the raging wind and rain, 
Like locks of Goddess Xiang are the twelve mounts. 
It’s a pity not to be on the surface of the lake 

To look at the green mountain among silver ones. 


This poem describes the scenery at Yueyang in Hunan Province, where the 
Yueyang Tower is above the Dongting Lake, and Mount Jun is in the lake with 
12 mounts protruding from the waters, which the poet describes as the locks of 
Goddess Xiang who, according to legend, had once resided there. Because he was 
on the Yueyang Tower, he thought it a pity that he could not look at Mount Jun 
among waves that rose like silver mountains. 

Su Shi, also called Dongpo or Zizhan, admired Tao Qian or Tao Yuanming 
and wrote many poems in response to Tao Qian’s works. Huang Tingjian wrote a 
poem entitled “Postscript to Zizhan’s Poems in Response to Tao Qian” to express 
his respect of these two great poets: 


Zizhan is exiled to the far South, 
The power to be would like to have him dead. 
He eats to his full the Huizhou food, 
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And writes poetry in response to Yuanming instead. 
Tao Qian is a man out of a thousand years, 

Dongpo is one-of-a-hundred-generations scholar. 
Though they came from different places, 

Their styles are truly similar to one another. 


Poems like these are plain, natural, and easy to understand, and that is the general 
aim of the development of poetry in the Song dynasty, to which Huang Tingjian's 
poetic art gradually returned in the end. 

Of the many poets included in the “Jiangxi school,” Xu Fu (1075-1141) was 
Huang Tingjian's nephew and his poetry was obviously under his uncle's influ- 
ence. He has a famous poem on "Spring Outing on the Lake": 


When will the pair of flying swallows return home? 
Touching waters, peaches on both banks are in full bloom. 
Flooded by the spring rain, the bridge becomes impassable, 
Out of the shade of willows, a small boat paddles to roam. 


Han Ju (?-1135) learned from Su Shi and then followed Huang Tingjian, and like 
Huang, he insisted on using allusions and phrases from ancient books and became 
an exemplary poet of the “Jiangxi school.” He was more skillful than the other 
members of the group and his poetry sounded more natural. *Mooring in Ningling 
at Night" is one of his famous poems: 


The Bian River daily runs for three hundred miles, 

The small boat comes eastward with sail open wide. 
Leaving Ji in the morning on a northerly wind, 

Moored in Ningling with the southerly moon at night. 
Covered with frost, old trees make a rustling sound, 

Cold flowers are hanging low and shedding drops of dew. 
I am totally lost and know not where this place is, 

While river and sky merge into an expanse of deep blue. 


The first four lines of this poem describe the journey from Ji to Ningling, in 
Henan Province, in a quick and forceful way with movement and speed, and the 
latter half changes to quiet scenes of trees and flowers by the river with carefully 
chosen details. The ending shifts from the description of natural scenery to the 
psychological state of the poet, lost in the nightly color of blue when the river 
and the sky seem to merge. In the last years of the Northern Song, Lü Benzhong 
coined the term “the Jiangxi school of poetry" with Huang Tingjian as the leader 
and included Chen Shidao and more than 20 other poets, who were all influenced 
by Huang Tingjian and his style and formed a noticeable trend of poetry that 
had a predominant influence from the late Northern Song to the Southern Song 
dynasty. 
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The late Northern Song was a time when ci lyrics reached a height of great pro- 
ductivity with many excellent poets. As discussed in the last chapter, after the 
time of Ouyang Xiu, Yan Shu, and Liu Yong, Su Shi greatly expanded the scope 
of ci lyrics and became a leader with his many exemplary works. Many of his 
associates and followers also contributed to the further development of this genre 
in the late Northern Song, including Huang Tingjian, Qin Guan, Chao Buzhi, 
Chen Shidao, and several others. These poets developed their own styles, Qin 
Guan made new forms of ci lyrics in following Liu Yong's style, and Yan Jidao, 
as we discussed in the last chapter, inherited the style of the Among Flowers group 
and created his own new works, while Ho Zhu drew on Tang poetry and wrote ci 
lyrics combining a robust spirit and soft sentiments. Another important poet was 
Zhou Bangyan, who set up another school with emphasis on musicality and the 
strict metric and prosodic rules for ci lyrics for singing performance. In general, 
Su Shi and Zhou Bangyan had the most profound influence on the development 
of ci lyrics in the Song dynasty. 

Huang Tingjian, as we already mentioned, was not only a major poet in writing 
shi poetry but also excellent at ci lyrics. His early works followed Liu Yong and 
went even further than Liu Yong in writing about women and love, but he then 
followed Su Shi and expressed his unyielding and positive disposition despite 
challenges and hardships. He also wrote about his own life and lived experiences, 
which offered a model for later writers. The following is his ci lyric to the tune of 
“Song in the Melody of Waters,” in which he described himself as one in pursuit 
of an ideal place like Tao Qian’s “Peach Blossom Spring,” a lofty man never to 
change himself to please others: 


How green is the fairy grass! 

In spring, I enter the stream of Wuling. 

Numerous peach blossoms on the trees, 

And on the branches orioles are singing. 

I would try to find my way through flowers, 

And go into the depth of white clouds, 

My full spirit would show in the colorful rainbow. 
But I am afraid where flowers are deep, 

Dew drops would wet my robes in and out. 


Sitting on a jade stone, 

Lying on a jade pillow, 

And pluck at the fine zither. 

Where is the banished immortal? 
No one to drink with me here. 

I am like a divinely magic plant, 
Never to color my lips and face red, 
And why not haul and chant! 
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Dancing tipsily down the mountain, 
The bright moon seems to urge me to return. 


Another lovely lyric to the tune of “Qingping Song” expressed the idea of keep- 
ing spring from leaving, and his imaginative execution of this old theme is quite 
memorable: 


Where has spring gone? 

Lonely it has no way to leave. 

If anyone knows where spring is, 
Please call it back to live with me. 


Spring has no trace. Who would know? 

Unless the oriole you may ask. 

It sings a hundred turns, but no one understands, 
It flies away with the wind over the rose musk. 


Qin Guan, as mentioned above, was famous as a writer of ci lyrics. He suffered 
from his association with Su Shi and spent years in exile in lonely places. The 
following ci lyric to the tune of “Song of Spring Outing” expressed his sorrow 
and loneliness: 


The towers are lost in the fog, 

The ferry is obscure under the moon, 

The peach blossoms are nowhere to find. 

Sad to have chilly spring shut in this lonely place, 
While the sun is setting in cuckoo’s cries. 


Plum flowers sent by friends, 

Letters from home, 

Only add to the endless sorrow. 

The Chen River around the Chen Mountain runs, 
Why would it towards the Xiang River flow? 


This lyric is entitled “In the Inn at Chenzhou,” where Qin Guan was exiled in 
Hunan Province, and there are several allusions included. The poet found no 
Peach Blossom Spring, the famous imaginary harmonious community as Tao 
Qian described. He felt lonely and the sun was setting in this isolated and cold 
place when the cuckoo was crying, which, the ancient Chinese believed, sounded 
like “better to go home.” Plum flowers and letters from family and friends all 
have older works as sources, and the last two lines imply that even the Chen River 
would flow away from this place, but the poet himself was unable to leave. Qin 
Guan projected his own sorrow onto the scenes and organized these into a mov- 
ing lyric that gave expression to the sadness he felt for lack of control of his own 
destiny. 
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In writing about love, Qin Guan's expressions are subtle and perceptive, with 
carefully constructed poetic lines. His most famous piece is about the myth of the 
Cowherd and the Weaving Girl, two legendary lovers separated as two bright stars 
on both sides of the Silver River or the Milky Way. According to a popular myth, 
on the seventh day of the seventh month in the lunar calendar year, numerous 
magpies would fly to form a bridge with their bodies so that the Cowherd and the 
Weaving Girl might cross over the Silver River for a rendezvous at least one day 
per year. Qin Guan's ci lyric to the tune of “Fairies on the Magpie Bridge" reads: 


Dexterous are the woven clouds, 

Flying stars pass on sorrowful news; 

Secretly the Silver River they now cross. 
Meeting once in the golden wind and clear dews, 
Numerous human reunions they surpass. 


Soft as water are their tender feelings, 

Their happy moment like a dream. 

How unbearable to look back at the Bridge of Magpies! 
But who needs to be day in and day out, 

If in their hearts love forever resides! 


Li Zhiyi (1046—c. 1117) also suffered from his association with Su Shi and spent 
many years in remote places. His ci lyric to the tune of “Diviner’s Song" is particu- 
larly famous for the expression of undying love in imitation of ancient folksongs: 


I live at the beginning of the Yangtze River, 
While you live at the river's end. 

I miss you every day but can't see you, 

But from the same river we drink. 


Only when this river runs dry, 

This love may decay. 

Would only your heart be like mine, 
And never this lovesickness betray. 


Two important ci lyric writers of the late Northern Song are Ho Zhu and Zhou 
Bangyan. Ho Zhu (1052-1125) wrote delicate and melancholic lines about love 
and sorrow, but he also followed the more robust style Su Shi created, while inte- 
grating some lines from Tang poetry in his own texts, showing the tendency of 
ci lyrics written by men of letters towards the erudite and the cultivated, moving 
away from early examples of this genre and its close relationship with folksongs 
and the common language. His works cover a variety of themes, and the following 
ci lyric is to the tune of “Pounding Silk Cloth,” describing soldiers’ wives making 
winter clothes and sending them to their husbands stationed in the distant frontiers 
west to the Yumen Pass: 
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The anvil’s surface shines, 

In unison sound the pounding rods. 

Soldiers’ clothes done, with tears are all wet. 

It’s ten thousand miles to send them to the Yumen Pass, 
But they are farther away, still further west. 


The following lyric to the tune of “Blue Jade Desk” is Ho Zhu’s famous work that 
started with the sadness of separation from a beautiful lady, and then expressed 
the feeling of loneliness and sorrow, ending with an especially famous last line: 


Her steps won’t cross the Hengtang road, 

Only with my eyes I could send her off, 

And watched her slowly depart. 

With whom could I spend the prime years? 

The moonlit bridge, the flowery courtyard, 

The carved windows and the red mansion, 

Only spring knows where is the one in my heart. 


Over water plants at dusk the blue clouds float, 
The colorful brush just wrote new lines of sorrow. 
How much more are there idle sadness and woe? 
An expanse of misty grass, 

Willow catkins flying all over the city, 

The rain when the plums are turning yellow. 


The most important writer of ci lyrics in the late Northern Song is Zhou Bangyan 
(1056-1121), who was particularly sensitive to the musical quality of the lan- 
guage and his ci lyrics are exemplary in this regard. If Su Shi's ci lyrics tended to 
be read as great literary pieces with a depth of contemplation, indicating the sepa- 
ration of ci lyrics from music, then Zhou Bangyan's works moved to the opposite 
direction of integrating the text of the ci lyric with music and singing, making 
each word harmonized with the precise sound and tone, and thereby developed 
the form to a more elaborate and melodious way of expression. In the emphasis 
on the perfect form for musical quality, Zhou Bangyan represented another high 
point of ci lyrics in the late Northern Song and had a significant influence on poets 
of later times. 

Since Liu Yong's time, more and more poets wrote long pieces, but many of 
them had trouble keeping the long piece well-constructed and sometimes fail to 
make the entire text coherent and consistently good. Liu Yong was able to narrate 
a story in clear sequence and Su Shi was able to cohere with his strong and com- 
pelling emotions. Zhou Bangyan was excellent in arranging his longer pieces with 
several steps in a variety of different tempos, with both change and coherence. A 
famous example is his description of willows and the parting of friends in the lyric 
to the tune of “Prince Lanling." In ancient China, it was an old custom to send 
off one's friends or loved ones at pavilions outside Chang'an and pluck a twig of 
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willow as a symbol of remembrance and love, as “willow” (Ziu) is a homophone 
of “keeping close” (/iu). Zhou Bangyan's ci lyric reads: 


Straight are the shades of willows, 

In the mist each thread displays a fresh green. 

Upon the Sui dam, 

How many times one has seen 

They lightly dance over waters at a parting scene? 

Climb up to look at my home country, 

Who knows this tired guest of the imperial city? 

By the road of pavilions where people meet, 

Year in and year out, 

Their soft twigs must be plucked more than a thousand feet. 


Idly looking for traces of the past, 

Recalling drinking wine with music so sad, 

And leaving the banquet under a lamp light. 
That’s the time when pear blossoms were bright. 
It’s sad that like an arrow the boat moved so fast, 
The peddles stroke warm waters, 

And looking back, several stations already passed, 
My friend was in the far north as I saw him last. 


How sad, 

How my sorrow up piles! 

Waters swirl in the parting bay, 

So quiet and lonely are the piers, 

In the evening sun spring everywhere appears. 
I remember holding hands under the moon, 
And listening to a flute on a dewy bridge. 
Thinking of past years, 

It’s like a dream, 

And secretly I shed my tears. 


This lyric is divided into three parts with complicated rhythmic changes, but as 
Zhou Bangyan was a master of music and dealt with the variations with ease, this 
lyric was very popular with singers and performers. He was able to ingeniously 
take words and lines from Tang poetry and integrated them in his lyrics without 
any sign of incongruity. He also made use of commonly spoken language and 
turned them into elegant expressions. A well-known example is the following 
lyric to the tune of “Behind the Sumu Shade,” admired for its exquisite descrip- 
tion of the beauty of lotus flowers in summer: 


Burning precious incense 
To get rid of sweltering summer heat. 
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Birds are calling for a fine day, 

At dawn chirping to one another under the eaves. 
On the lotus the morning sun dries up all raindrops, 
Fresh and round above waters, 

In the wind up stand all the lotus leaves. 


When can I go back 

To my home so far away? 

My family is in the south, 

But in Chang'an have long stayed. 

May I meet the young fisherman in May? 
With a small boat and paddles, 

I dream of entering the lotus bay. 


Zhou Bangyan may not have opened new routes in terms of materials, themes, or 
the variety of emotions for ci lyrics, but his advocacy for ci lyrics with a perfect 
match of words with tone and music, different from Su Shi's emphasis on liter- 
ary interest, meaning, and flexibility, represented another important direction of 
lyrics in the Song dynasty. As a master who integrated many strengths from his 
predecessors, Zhou Bangyan set an example for many later writers in the Southern 
Song dynasty. 


Poetry of the Early Southern Song Dynasty 


The relatively peaceful time of the Northern Song suddenly came to an end in 
1127 when the strong army of Jin established by the Jurchens in the northeast 
of China came down and sacked the capital city of Bianliang, the modern-day 
Kaifeng, Henan Province, and captured Emperors Huizong and Qinzong, father 
and son, who were both taken to the north and died there. The northern part of 
China was occupied by the Jin; the Southern Song dynasty was set up first in 
what is now Shangqiu, Henan Province, but under constant pressure retreated 
further south to Lin'an, the modern-day Hangzhou, Zhejiang Province. The 
demise of the Northern Song and the death of the emperors sent shock waves 
across the Song empire and had a tremendous impact on all the literati, many 
of whom fled from the north to the south and witnessed the violence and dev- 
astation of war and suffering of the people. The happier days of prosperity and 
comfortable life were still alive in their memories, but the reality of humilia- 
tion and vulnerability weighed heavily in their hearts. The desire to reclaim the 
lost territories met with the cowardice and incompetence of the weak imperial 
court, and that made most of the men of letters plaintive and resentful. Sorrow 
and resentment indeed became the predominant sentiments in much of Southern 
Song poetry. 

Lü Benzhong (1084—1145), who coined the term “Jiangxi school of poetry,” 
was in Bianliang when the Jin army stormed the city, and he wrote about the hor- 
ror of war and the anger against those responsible for the collapse of the empire. 
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The following is one of the poems he wrote after the Jin soldiers retreated, entitled 
“Miscellaneous Poems after the Chaos of War": 


All things make numerous turns, 

It’s hard to tell the orchid from the weed. 

But you brought about the fall of the country, 

While I lost my family, suffer and bleed! 

I want to have a meal, but there are no grains, 

I drink to quench my sorrow, my cup has nothing but lees. 
Only the swallows still come and go on the roof, 

Still look at each other and enjoy the companies. 


Lii Benzhong’s late poetry marked the transition from the Northern Song to the 
Southern Song and sound much more natural. He proposed the idea that in writ- 
ing poetry, one should not stick to a rigid method, but should be flexible, and that 
idea of flexibility started a new trend to move away from the “Jiangxi school’s” 
strict rules on using allusions and phrases from ancient books and moving gradu- 
ally towards a poetry more fluid and engaged in social reality. Though Huang 
Tingjian’s influence was still strong and predominant, many poets in the early 
Southern Song also tried to change the strenuous and even obscure poetic style 
and to step out of the shadow of Huang Tingjian’s works. 

Two statesmen and military leaders left some poems that show a different aspect 
of the poetry of the late Northern and the early Southern Song dynasty. Zong Ze 
(1059-1128) was a heroic figure who won many battles against the Jurchens, and 
his poems were written in plain language without much rhetorical elaboration. 
The following poem, “Morning Crossing,” shows his care for his soldiers: 


It turned to a chilly day with a light rain and wind, 
Wearing wool coat and fur hat the Qin pass I greet. 

A team of soldiers I met on the road crossing a stream, 
Brazenly alone I faced them wading with their bare feet. 


It is rare to have a poem like this in which a general felt ashamed or guilty in 
seeing the soldiers marching in difficult conditions while he was well protected. 
Another poem by Zong Ze is famous for describing the marching of troops and a 
confident military leader’s planning of strategies for the next battle: 


Under a canopy the horses trot on the sand, 

On the long road so many flowers each enjoys. 

All scenes are in my eyes and strategies in my mind, 
With calm steps the troops march on without noise. 


Another important figure was Li Gang (1083-1140), who, like Zong Ze, argued 
for fighting the Jurchens but was not successful. He wrote many poems, and the 
following one is probably his best, entitled “A Sick Water Buffalo,” obviously a 
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symbolic self-portraiture. The image of an old water buffalo working hard for the 
benefit of the people and lying content in the setting sun reminds us of the poem 
“Grains are Ripe” by Kong Pingzhong discussed earlier: 


Tilled a thousand acres with crops filling a thousand cases, 
Who would care when it’s exhausted and strength all gone? 
If only all the people could be fed to their satisfaction, 
Unmindful of being old and sick, it lies in the dying sun. 


In the early Southern Song, Zeng Ji and Chen Yuyi represented the best of poetry 
of that period. Like many other poets at the time, Zeng Ji (1084-1166) admired 
Huang Tingjian and Chen Shidao, which shows the predominant influence of the 
“Jiangxi school of poetry” at that time, but he also learned from Lü Benzhong 
and accepted the idea of change and flexibility. He was the teacher of the great 
Southern Song poet, Lu You, and some of his poems expressed a sense of fresh- 
ness and lightness and anticipated the style of another important Southern Song 
poet Yang Wanli. The following poem is a good example: 


When the plums are turning yellow, every day is fine, 
Having sailed in the river, I now walk in the mountain. 
Just like the road up here, trees and grass are all green, 
The chirping of several orioles is added to the scene. 


The best poet in the early Southern Song was Chen Yuyi (1090-1138), who 
respected Su Shi and Huang Tingjian and admired Chen Shidao, but he was dif- 
ferent from the “Jiangxi school” and eventually followed Du Fu in writing poetry, 
especially after the demise of the Northern Song. The following poem, entitled 
“Sadness in Spring,” is a famous example: 


The imperial court had no plan to defeat the enemies, 

So the beacon fires shone on the royal palace at night. 
First surprised to hear war horses running in the capital, 
Then the flying dragon ran in distant sea to hide! 

The lonely servant has frosty hair three thousand feet long, 
Flowers are blocked by ten thousand mountains and more. 
It’s lucky we have Magistrate Xiang in Changsha, 

Though tired, his soldiers still confront the dogs of war. 


This poem was written in 1130 and described the incompetence of the Northern 
Song court against the invasion of Jin, the loss of the capital city, and the emperor 
(the flying dragon) fled to the south by sea. The last two lines, however, praised 
the Magistrate Xiang in Changsha, Hunan Province, and encouraged him to fight 
the enemies with bravery and perseverance. The expressions “frosty hair three 
thousand feet long” and “flowers are blocked by ten thousand mountains and 
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more" are taken from poems by Li Bo and Du Fu, but they suit the context here 
perfectly. 

Many of Chen Yuyi's quatrains are lovely and memorable, with subtle allu- 
sions to earlier poems by Du Fu or some other poets, and in writing about spring, 
flowers, or plants, these poems always convey a sense of sorrow as well as a firm 
spirit. For example, here is a poem on begonia, entitled “The Chill of Spring”: 


In February it's windy every day in Baling, 

The garden master is afraid of the chill of spring. 
The begonia doesn't seem to cherish its rouge color, 
Standing alone in the misty and drizzling rain. 


Another example is his poem on “Peonies,” in which the poet projected his own 
feeling of missing the lost old country and his home onto the flowers. Chen 
Yuyi's hometown was Loyang, the Eastern Capital City since the Han and the 
Tang dynasties and very well known for peonies. The poem was written in 1136, 
ten years after Luoyang was taken by the Jurchens, and when he was looking at 
peonies in the south, the poet was thinking of home and the lost territories in the 
north: 


Ever since the barbarians crossed the pass of Han, 

Along the Rivers of Yi and Luo, it's a ten-year long span. 
By the Qingdun Stream as a feeble old man, 

Looking at the peonies in the east wind, alone I stand. 


Chen Y uyi established himself as a major poet when he was young, and he became 
closer in style to Du Fu in his late poetry after the painful experience of losing his 
home country. On the literary scene after Huang Tingjian and Chen Shidao, his 
poetry provided a model for later poets like Lu You and others in the Southern 
Song. 

Poets moving from the north to the south brought with them not only shi poetry, 
but also ci lyrics, in which they expressed their sorrow and pain of the collapse 
of the Northern Song. Though mainly known for his shi poetry, Chen Yuyi was 
also a brilliant writer of ci lyrics. The following lyric to the tune of “Fairy by the 
River" was written in his late years, in which he recalled his happier and younger 
days 20 years earlier, drinking wine and playing music with his ambitious and 
high-spirited friends, and in the latter half of the lyric, he expressed his despair 
and helplessness at the dire situation when the Southern Song Empire was declin- 
ing under the constant pressure from the Jurchens in the north: 


I remember drinking on the Noon Bridge, 

With mostly ambitious and high-spirited men. 
The moon quietly flew away with the long river. 
In the light shade of apricot blossoms, 

We played the flute till the sky turned silver. 
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Like a dream twenty years just went by, 

Taken by surprise, though the body still alive. 
Up a small tower I view the scene after rain, 

So many things past and present have turned 
To nothing but midnight tunes of the fishermen. 


Zhang Yuan'gan and Others: Ci Lyrics 
in the Early Southern Song 


Like Chen Yuyi, other writers of ci in the early Southern Song experienced the 
disaster of the loss of their country and the frustration of their personal ambitions 
and desires. Many of them escaped the invasion of the Jin and fled to the south, 
and they used ci as the appropriate form to express their feelings and ideas. Zhang 
Yuan’ gan (1067-c. 1143) advocated fighting the Jurchens, but Emperor Gaozong 
and his chancellor Qin Hui insisted on pacifying the Jin. In the following ci lyric 
to the tune of “Celebrating the Groom," Zhang Yuan’gan expressed his anger, 
frustration, and resentment at the loss of northern territories and the ineffectual 
pacifist policies pursued by the court: 


Dreamed of the roads of the Sacred Homeland, 

Sad was the autumnal wind, 

The war horns blew in all the garrisons, 

And deserted palaces covered by wild plants. 

What happened that columns of Mount Kunlun fell, 
And yellow torrents run over the Nine Lands? 

In numerous villages rampant are foxes and wild hares. 
The will of heaven is always mysterious, 

Let alone men's sufferings are difficult to tell, 

And in the south pier 

We bid you farewell. 


The chill among bank willows pushes off the dying summer. 
The silver river in heaven is clear, 

A few stars and a moon half covered 

By clouds broken in tatters. 

Over mountains and rivers, who knows where? 

Recall the days we could be together, 

But the wild geese would not come here, 

When the letter is done, who could deliver? 

But we look at the firmament and think of all time, 

It's never about youngsters! personal worries and care! 
Let us lift our wine cups, 

And listen to the sorrowful air. 


Zhang Yuan'gan wrote this lyric in 1142 to send off Hu Quan (1102-1180), who 
had been demoted and sent into exile because of his objection to peace negotiations 
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with the Jin, and at the time he was exiled further south to Xinzhou, Guangdong 
Province. In this lyric, Zhang Yuan’ gan first described the lost territories as if seen 
in a dream, and then asked, “What happened?” Why was the world turned upside 
down, and all cities and villages were devastated? “Foxes and wild hares” could 
be real animals running over deserted villages, but they could also symbolically 
refer to the cunning and savage enemies. “The will of heaven” was an indirect 
critique of the emperor’s indecision and failure to protect the country, and the first 
half of the lyric ends with the theme of sending off his friend with sadness. The 
second half starts with a depiction of chilly autumn and a clear autumnal night, 
with the implication of sorrow, and no one knows where his friend would end up. 
The poet then recalled the days when they could still meet and talk, but now this 
became increasingly impossible. The ancient Chinese imagined that wild geese fly- 
ing between the north and the south could carry letters, but the geese would never 
come to the remote south near Guangdong, so no one would be able to deliver his 
messages. The lyric ends, however, with a more positive tone. The poet told his 
friend that they were always thinking about the big world and times of the past 
and the present, they would not be burdened by personal worries, so cups up and 
cheers! There are several allusions to Tang poetry in this lyric, but well fit in the 
context without any sign of strenuous or obscure use of language. This ci lyric 
represents a different type of work in the tradition of Su Shi and was to be further 
developed later by Xin Qiji, a lyric written in defiance and with a robust, daring, 
and unyielding spirit. A few years later, when the notorious villain Qin Hui heard 
about this lyric, he made some excuses to punish Zhang Yuan’gan, put him in jail, 
and stripped the poet of all his official privileges to be demoted as a commoner. 

After the establishment of the Southern Song, Ye Mengde (1077—1148) was 
twice the magistrate of Jiankang, the modern-day Nanjing, and aided the war 
effort against the Jurchens, but his ambitions to fight the Jin could not be fulfilled, 
and the following ci lyric to the tune of “Song in the Melody of Waters” expressed 
his frustration and desire: 


Gradually ending are the autumnal colors, 

Yellow flowers are harbingers of the coming frost. 
My small window and low house are surrounded 
By sloping roads that one another crossed. 

You may ask this Mountain Old Man why 

Would he sit here watching the years pass by, 
While his hair is turning white? 

Wistfully I look at the expanse of blue waters, 
The waters are so clear, and the sky so bright. 


I recall the past, 

When idly I sauntered around 
Everywhere to roam. 

I returned to clean my garden, 

For pines and bamboo are my real home. 
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But I hate to see from time to time sad wind arise, 
And new geese in the clouds bring 

The sound of barbarian war cries. 

Who can be like the Master of Dongshan, 

And easily clear the dust of barbarian demise! 


This ci lyric skillfully includes several allusions without making the meaning 
obscure. The Master of Dongshan at the end refers to Xie An (320—385), the 
statesman and military strategist of the Eastern Jin, who won the famous battle 
at Feishui in the year 383 over the much larger army of the Former Qin from the 
north. According to a legend, Xie An was playing chess in his residence when the 
battle was at the most crucial moment, which showed his composure and confi- 
dence, and the last line, the Master of Dongshan “cleared the barbarian dust” in 
such a relaxed manner, was a line taken from a poem by Li Bo. 

Another early Southern Song writer of ci lyrics worth mentioning is Zhu Dunru 
(1081-1159). Like many of his contemporaries, Zhu suffered the loss of his home 
and fled to the south, but he could not forget the lost land and hoped to reclaim it, 
as he wrote in the ci lyric to the tune of “Joy at Meeting”: 


On the western tower in Jinling, 

It’s a clear autumnal view. 

The setting sun touches the vast land, 
The great river runs through. 


The central planes are in chaos, 

All in high offices ran scattered, 

When can they be reclaimed anew? 

I would the sorrowful wind take my tears 
And blow them all over Yangzhou. 


Jinling is the modern-day Nanjing, and Yangzhou was at that time on the northern 
frontiers of the Southern Song and had been occupied by the Jin several times. 

Several other poets, notably Xiang Ziyan (1086-1153), Han Yuanji (1118— 
1183), and Zhang Xiaoxiang (1132-1169), wrote ci lyrics that showed the impact 
of the drastic change in the social conditions from the Northern to the Southern 
Song on the lives of all the literati officials. Their works express either their 
unyielding and fighting spirit or their deep sorrow and despair in the direction 
opened up by Su Shi in the Northern Song and formed the main tone of sadness 
and resentment that dominated Southern Song literature. 


Li Qingzhao: A Great Female Poet of Ci 
Lyrics in the Early Southern Song 


Since the time of Ouyang Xiu, and particularly of Liu Yong and Su Shi, ci lyrics 
had become a major form of literature in the Song dynasty with many writers. 
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Liu Yong, Su Shi, and Zhou Bangyan are the greatest lyric poets in the Northern 
Song, and in the early Southern Song, few of the writers discussed above had 
comparable achievements in writing ci lyrics as those great Northern Song mas- 
ters. Li Qingzhao (1084-1155), the great female poet and ci lyric writer, however, 
stood out as an exceptional figure in making a special contribution to the develop- 
ment of this genre. Born in a family of literati officials, Li Qingzhao was well-read 
with literary talents, and her marriage with scholar Zhao Mingcheng was a happy 
one. They collected rubbings of ancient writings, paintings, and other artifacts, 
but soon the Jurchens invaded, they had to escape from the north to the south, her 
husband died, and she experienced loss and hardships in her later life and lonely 
old age. 

As a gifted and sensitive poet, Li Qingzhao in her early lyrics expressed a 
delicate feeling of sorrow both for herself and for the natural environment subtly 
suggestive of her emotions and mood. The following ci lyric to the tune of *As If 
in a Dream" is exemplary: 


Last night the rain was light, but the wind strong. 
Even deep sleep can't make the hangover go. 

I tried to ask the maid who rolled the curtains, 
But she said the begonias were just like before. 
“Don’t you know? 

Don't you know? 

Greens plump, reds thin—now that must be so." 


The simple exchange with the maid presents a sensitive young woman feeling 
sympathetic with red flowers that must have fallen during last night's wind and 
rain, which implies her sorrow of feeling the passing of her own youth and beauty 
in the world's changing situations. 

Most of Li Qingzhao's early ci lyrics are on traditional themes of love and 
lovesickness, but most traditional works in the past had been written by male 
poets with an imaginary female voice, and Li Qingzhao's ci lyrics outshine them 
not only for her emotional authenticity and sensitivity and her special literary tal- 
ent, but also for her skillful use of language that is both natural and elegant, and 
always choosing words in agreement with prosodic rules specifically applying to 
the writing of melodious ci texts. Here is her ci lyric to the tune of “Drunk in the 
Shadow of Flowers" written on the Double Nine Festival, that is, the ninth day of 
the ninth month in a lunar calendar, a day in autumn for the family to get together 
and for thinking of one's loved ones. At that time, her husband was away, and she 
sent him this lyric, depicting a delicate young lady suffering from loneliness and 
SOITOW: 


Sadness surrounds the day like light fog and dense cloud, 
In the golden animal censer, the incense is all burnt out. 
The Double Nine Festival is here again, 
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The jade pillow, the gauze curtain, 
The midnight chill comes in and out. 


Holding wine by the eastern fence at dusk, 
Through sleeves a sweet scent wafts over, 
Don't say there's no sorrow, 

The west wind opens the curtain's closure, 
She is thinner than a yellow flower. 


When the Northern Song collapsed, Li Qingzhao's life changed dramatically, and 
the ci lyrics she wrote in the south expressed a deepened sadness with a heavy 
sense of loss of both her country and her personal happiness. The following ci 
lyric to the tune of "Spring in Wuling" is another example of how she could 
exquisitely express her sorrow beyond words in a most imaginative and elegant 
way: 


The wind stops, the dust smells sweet, all flowers are gone, 
Morning or evening, I feel too tired my hair to comb. 

The world remains but people do not, and things are all over. 
Before I would speak, my tears are already running down. 


I heard spring is still good in Shuangxi, 
And would like to take a boat and go. 
But I am afraid the tiny grasshopper boat 
Cannot carry such 

Sorrow's heavy load. 


In the first half of this lyric, the poet described her sad condition in old age when 
she had lost everything and her sorrow was beyond language. Then in the second 
half, even if she would like to enjoy spring in a river, but she feared that her sor- 
row was too heavy for the small boat to carry. The last three lines turn her hesita- 
tion and sorrow into a concrete heavy burden in a creative way that sounds both 
incredibly imaginative and perfectly natural. 

Li Qingzhao's language is almost unique, and her style is thus highly personal. 
In using either literary or popular expressions and allusions to earlier works, she 
was always able to turn them into the most appropriate words fitting for the mood 
or feeling she wanted to articulate. The following ci lyric to the tune of “Sound 
after Sound, a Long Song" is one of her best-known works, in which she famously 
repeated words in the beginning three lines that have an especially striking effect: 


Searching and searching, looking and yet looking, 
Cold and chilly, chilly and still cold, 

Dismayed, miserable, and in despair. 

Sudden warmth and again cold, it's that season 
Most difficult to take good care. 
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Two or three cups of weak wine, 
How could they bear 

The brunt of an evening gust? 
The wild geese flew over me, 
Bringing sorrow to my heart, 
But I knew them from years past. 


Yellow flowers piled up on the ground, 
All withered and fallen, 

With whom could I go and pluck? 
Waiting at the window alone, 

How could I endure till it’s dark? 
Sycamore trees in a drizzling rain 

Let water trickle down at dusk, 

And drop by drop fall. 

So it is; how could 

The word “sorrow” say it all? 


Li Qingzhao had her own theory and composed a treatise “On Ci Lyrics,” in which 
she critically reviewed all the major writers of ci lyrics since the Tang and particu- 
larly of the Northern Song dynasty. She acknowledged their contributions, but she 
also gave her critical comments. Liu Yong, she said, “though his works meet the 
prosodic rules, used vulgar and lowly words,” and she disapproved the ci lyrics of 
Yan Shu, Ouyang Xiu, and Su Shi as “all but unpolished shi poems, and often not 
in agreement with rules of prosody.” She found Wang Anshi’s ci lyrics “unread- 
able” and concluded that ci lyrics formed “a different sphere unto itself, and few 
understand it.” She argued that only later poets such as Yan Jidao, Ho Zhu, Qin 
Guan, and Huang Tingjian first understood ci lyrics as a genre, but Yan failed for 
“lack of extended narration,” Ho for “lack of elegance and classic style,” and Qin 
for “paying attention only to sentiments but not enough allusions.” She compared 
Qin Guan’s lyrics to a pretty girl from a poor family, who might be beautiful, 
“but in the end does not have the disposition of a grand lady.” Huang Tingjian 
was certainly erudite and used allusions, but his ci lyrics had so many defects that 
Li Qingzhao compared them to “a fine jade with blemishes, which take its value 
down to half.” All these are of course personal views and not all that fair, but from 
her comments it becomes clear that in her view, ci lyrics should have narrative 
elements, be imbedded in learning, use allusions in subtle and creative ways, and 
have their own prosodic rules with emphasis on the variation of sounds, tones, 
and other aspects of the musicality of language. In sum, Li Qingzhao had her own 
views on the function and musical quality of ci lyrics and considered them as 
different from shi poetry as an independent genre. In the Song dynasty, with her 
theoretical views and especially her marvelous works, Li Qingzhao established 
herself as one of the greatest poets of ci lyrics, indeed “a different sphere unto 
itself.” If Su Shi elevated the position of ci lyrics by arguing that both shi poetry 
and ci lyric came from the same origin and thereby greatly expanded the scope of 
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ci lyrics, Li Qingzhao tried to separate ci lyrics from shi poetry as an independent 
genre in its own terms. They represented different directions of the development 
of ci lyrics, and Su Shi's influence was undeniably greater in the Southern Song 
and later, but in the history of Chinese literature, Li Qingzhao has been considered 
one of the greatest writers of ci lyrics, belonging to the same category as Su Shi 
and Xin Qiji, and her works are indeed superior to those of many male writers. 


13 From Lu You to Xin Qiji 
Poetry and Ci Lyric in the Southern Song 


Fan Chengda, Yang Wanli, and Mid-Southern Song Poetry 


Though the Song Empire lost the northern territories and was forced to move to 
the south, after a tumultuous period of unrest and fighting, there was a relatively 
stable, though precarious, condition in the relationship between the Jin and the 
Southern Song. Because of the resurgence of Khitan tribes in the north and inter- 
nal problems, the Jin were unable to push further south, which gave the Southern 
Song breathing room for peace and rapid economic development. With the abun- 
dance of resources and a mild climate in the south of the Yangtze River, and the 
advancement of agriculture and other areas of economic development, prosperity 
and thriving urban life soon reappeared in Hangzhou and other major cities in the 
Southern Song to a degree even greater than those of the late Northern Song time, 
and gradually the Southern Song regime acquiesced to the loss of the north as a 
fait accompli and had no intention to get it back. Many literati felt the pain and 
resentment that there was little hope to reclaim the lost northern territories, and 
such sentiments found a very famous articulation in a poem, “Written on the Wall 
of an Inn in Lin’an,” by Lin Sheng, who remains otherwise very little known. 
Lin’an or Hangzhou was the capital city of the Southern Song, and Bianzhou or 
Bianjing, the modern-day Kaifeng, Henan Province, was the capital city of the 
Northern Song. The poem reads: 


Beyond the hills are green hills and towers over towers, 

Around the West Lake, when will singing and dancing ever end! 
Warm breeze makes all visitors intoxicated with pleasure, 

Don’t take Hangzhou as Bianzhou, as you all so pretend. 


The poet first described the luxuriant scenes of Hangzhou and the endless enter- 
tainment around the beautiful West Lake that had an enticing and intoxicating 
effect, but the main point was the poet’s chastisement of the self-contentment 
and spiritual torpor of those who had forgotten the old capital city and the lost 
territories in the north. 

Indeed, patriotic and heroic sentiments found manifestations in much of 
Southern Song literature and constituted a major theme. For example, after the 
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Jurchens occupied the Northern Song capital Bianjing, Liu Zihui (1101—1147), 
a poet and neo-Confucian philosopher, wrote 20 poems entitled “Records of 
Bianjing Events" to express his sorrow and bitterness, of which the first poem 
reads: 


In the imperial city the royal air and devilish vapor are mixed, 
What do the barbarians know of changing sovereigns too soon? 
But here are old ones who lived through better peaceful days, 
Now they often have their tears to the southern clouds blown. 


The poet expressed his sorrow in seeing the capital city ransacked by the enemies. 
The second line means that the barbarians did not have any idea of the respect for 
sovereigns and refers to the fact that when the Jurchens captured the two emperors 
Huizong and Qinzong and took them to the north in 1127, they set up a puppet 
emperor in Bianjing, and a few years later, when they came again in 1130, they 
installed another puppet emperor. This was all against the Confucian ideas of 
respecting the rulers, and those who had seen better days could only shed tears 
and look towards the south. 

Liu Zihui wrote another poem entitled “Twin Temples” in praise of two heroes 
of the Tang dynasty, Zhang Xun and Xu Yuan, who defended the city of Suiyang, 
Anhui Province, when the rebels attacked the city in 757 during the An-Shi 
Rebellion. They were killed in the battle and two temples were later built to honor 
these two heroes. The poem reads: 


No more the tragic roar of the drums of war, 

In the twin temples their spirit still inspires awe. 

They frightened the proud and arrogant barbarians, 
Sad was the moment when the lonely city was to fall. 
On the trees near the temple roof cry black ravens, 

On the roadside stele the setting sun shines in vain. 

In life they never lowered to ingratiate themselves, 

In this boat with white hair, I sing my sorrow and pain. 


During the mid-Southern Song, however, the relative stability, the rapid growth 
of the economy, and the relaxation of tension made it possible for poets to write 
about the pleasure of city life and the enjoyment of nature in the countryside. The 
social condition at this time was complex and made literary expressions more 
diverse and the scope of themes and formal innovations much greater. Some 
major poets emerged and successfully broke away from the old conventions and 
the influence of the “Jiangxi school of poetry,” and they created new and innova- 
tive works and ushered in another high tide of Southern Song literature. 

Four poets were known as the “Four Masters of the mid-Southern Song"—Lu 
You, Fan Chengda, Yang Wanli, and You Mao, and among them Lu You was 
the most important, while You Mao’s fame later declined and most of his poems 
are now lost. We shall discuss Lu You separately, and here we first look at Fan 
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Chengda and Yang Wanli as two important poets who contributed to the distinct 
features of Southern Song poetry as different from Tang poetry and also from the 
“Jiangxi school of poetry" of the late Northern Song. 

Fan Chengda (1126-1193) was born when the Jurchens attacked the Northern 
Song and put an end to its reign over north China. He served in some high offices 
in the Southern Song and had rather rich experiences, and his poetry covered a 
wide range of topics, in which his sympathetic description of the hardships in 
the life of peasants is quite well-known. Fan Chengda was deeply influenced by 
the “Jiangxi school of poetry,” and he tried hard to step out of the shadow of 
that influence by imitating mid- and late Tang poets. Though he did not estab- 
lish a distinctly personal style of his own, his effort did have some success. His 
main achievement lies in the wide scope of his poetry and his critique of social 
problems, especially the heavy burden of taxes on the poor peasants. His most 
representative works are the 72 quatrains he wrote when he was sent to the Jin as 
an envoy in 1170, and the 60 poems he wrote about nature, countryside, and the 
life of farmers when he retired to live in Stone Lake near Suzhou in his late years. 

Many poets in the Southern Song wrote about the lost territories in the north, 
but most of them could only imagine what the condition in the north would be 
like, but Fan Chengda went there and wrote about what he had witnessed, and his 
poems thus had a sense of reality as well as his own emotional responses to the 
reality he encountered in the territory controlled by a hostile adversary regime. 
When he arrived and was put up in the special place for diplomats, he already 
heard some Jurchen officials talking about detaining him. He wrote a quatrain, 
entitled *Envoy's Residence," to express his determination not to yield to any 
pressure and his unshakable loyalty to the Southern Song: 


A lone envoy from million miles away at this dangerous time, 
Like a tiny bubble in the great ocean is how my life I view! 
The same fate as the Han emissary holding his official staff, 
Don't ask whether a ram can produce milk like an ewe. 


The last two lines alluded to the famous story of Su Wu (160-40 BCE), the envoy 
from the Han to the Xiongnu in the north. Su Wu was detained by the Xiongnu 
for 19 years but never surrendered. He was ordered to tend a flock of male sheep 
and was told that he could be released only when the rams could produce milk 
and give birth to a young lamb. Su Wu never gave in, and he always held on to his 
imperial staff and used it as the shepherd's rod in the harsh cold north for many 
years. 

Another famous quatrain Fan Chengda wrote is the “Main Bridge" in Bianjing, 
the Northern Song capital city now occupied by the Jin: 


South and north of the Bridge runs the royal thoroughfare, 
Where old folks await His Majesty's return year after year. 
Scarcely holding back tears, they ask the royal envoy: 
“When will our great armies really come back here?" 
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The question in the last line expressed the desire as well as the disappointment 
of those people living under enemy occupation but still loyal to the Song, and 
it also expressed a strong critique of the defeatist attitude of the Southern Song 
administration. 

Fan Chengda's “Miscellaneous Poems on Fields and Gardens in Four Seasons" 
have their unusual significance in classical Chinese poetry on life in the country- 
side. As we discussed in Chapter 4, Tao Qian was the first important poet of nature 
and country life, and he has both poems on the hard work in the fields and poems on 
the pleasure of farming and enjoyment of nature. In the Tang dynasty, Wang Wei, 
as discussed in Chapter 6, took from Tao Qian and wrote mainly about the leisure 
and enjoyment of living in a beautiful natural environment rather than hardships in 
the life of the peasants. There are of course poems, for example, some of the “new 
music bureau" poems by Bo Juyi, as discussed in Chapter 8, which speak of the 
difficult and bitter life of the peasants, but those are poems of social criticism, not 
poems on “fields and gardens" as such. It was Fan Chengda who integrated the dif- 
ferent aspects and wrote poems on both the hardships and the pleasure of the life of 
peasants and farmers. Here are a few examples from his “Miscellaneous Poems”: 


In wooden shoes and good spirit, I walk to find spring. 

Footprints of horses hold water like cups after the rain. 
The yellow dog I took with me darted out ahead, 

On reaching the border of a stream, it suddenly returns. 


Working in the field by day and weaving at night, 

Men and women in the village all take care of families. 
Young children don't yet know tillage or looming, 

But they learn to plant melons under mulberry trees. 


In pairs butterflies flutter about among canola flowers, 
No guests to the village, the day is long and all peace. 
Chickens fly over the fence and dogs bark at the hole, 
They know now some merchants are coming to buy teas. 


When he was not using obscure allusions, Fan Chengda's poems can be fresh and 
expressive. The following one, entitled “Hengtang,” is such a poem that describes 
the scene of a pier where boats are tied to willow trees and friends are about to 
leave: 


When spring is here, the southern pier is all green, 
The stone bridge, the red pagoda, they always remain. 
Every year sending off friends on the Hengtang Road, 
Boats are tied to weeping willows in a drizzling rain. 


The best of Fan Chengda's poems are written in a natural and fresh language and 
attained a high level of artistic achievement. He remained, however, somewhat 
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restrained by the influential “Jiangxi school” even if he tried to escape such an 
influence. 

Yang Wanli (1127—1206), also known as Chengzhai, was born in the year when 
the Northern Song collapsed and the Southern Song was established; though he 
admired Huang Tingjian and Chen Shidao, he did not follow the “Jiangxi school” 
but created a new and natural kind of poetry, known as “Yang Chengzhai style,” 
which was important for the transformation of poetry in the Southern Song. He 
tried to get rid of the old practice of allusions and stay close to the things right 
in front of him, mostly natural scenery, and write directly about them rather than 
through the lens and phrases of the ancients. His best poems are about nature with 
keen observations and fresh descriptions. The following poem, “Small Pond,” is 
a good example: 


The fountain runs quietly in a small stream, 

Over it fine and soft the green shade offers its love. 
A lotus leaf just shows a tiny tip above the water, 
A dragonfly has already alighted gently on top. 


What the poem describes is a simple and common scene in early summer: A drag- 
onfly stands on top of a new lotus leaf that just shows a tip above the water in a 
small pond, and Yang Wanli was able to use fresh and simple language to depict 
such a scene almost like a snapshot or a lovely painting in watercolor. He often 
personified things in nature and thus gave them a sense of liveliness, and often his 
description contains an insight into the nature of things with philosophical inter- 
est. The following poem about walking in the mountains is a fine example: 


Don’t say it will be easy once you get down the top, 
To make people feel good but totally misled. 

You are right in a ring of ten thousand mountains, 
One let you go, but another will block you ahead. 


The language cannot be closer to colloquialism, and yet it sounds fresh, elegant, 
and lively with a sense of humor; the image of mountains trying to block peo- 
ple’s way is both innovative and memorable, making nature as though mobile and 
alive. That is typical of Yang Wanli’s creative imagination, for he was dexterous 
and sharp in grasping some details in nature and write about them in connection 
with some interesting ideas. This can be seen in another poem, entitled “Play with 
the Moon in a Summer Night”: 


Looking up, the moon is in the sky, 

And shines on me with my shadow on the ground. 
When I walk, my shadow also walks, 

When I stop, it stops, following me around. 

I don’t know I and my shadow, 

Should we count as two or are we one? 
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The moon can write my shadow, 

How about writing shadow of its own? 
By chance I pass a brook by, 

And the moon in the brook I find. 
Moons up there and down here are two, 
But which of them is really true? 
Whether the blue sky is really water, 
Or the water is really the sky blue? 


This poem may recall some other poems about the moon we have discussed 
in previous chapters, for example, Li Bo's “Drinking Alone under the Moon” 
discussed in Chapter 7, in which the great poet also spoke of the moon and his 
shadow; and Su Shi’s ci lyric to the tune of “Song in the Melody of Waters" dis- 
cussed in Chapter 11, in which the poet says, “Dancing with my light shadow / I 
feel as though in a different world!” Yang Wanli's poem, however, as indicated 
by its title, is more playful and in a language more colloquial than that of either 
Li Bo or Su Shi, and the poem presents an interesting philosophical inquiry into 
the truthfulness of things and shows a connection with Yang Wanli's interest in 
Chan Buddhism as well as neo-Confucianism, thus it represents his own distinct 
style. 

Yang Wanli mostly wrote about nature, but in the year 1189, he was sent as an 
emissary to meet an envoy from the Jin at River Huai, and he wrote four quatrains 
about his journey and his feelings, entitled “First Coming to the River Huai.” 
Located between the Yellow River and the Yangtze River, the River Huai was 
at that time the borderline between the Jin and the Southern Song. When Yang 
Wanli was at the River Huai, he felt sad to see the separation of the two sides and 
the lost north, which was so close and yet so far as if it were already at the end of 
the world, tian ya, literally “the edge of all under heaven.” The following are two 
poems from this group: 


The boat left the sand in the Hongze pier, 

Arriving in River Huai doesn't make me feel good. 
You don't need Sanggan to count as far, 

North of the river is already end of the world. 


Boats from opposite sides travel to different directions, 
And even the waves have trouble to merge and blend. 
Only the gulls and egrets are left completely free, 

And can fly across north and south unrestrained. 


In the Southern Song, Yang Wanli's poetry stood out as lively, fresh, and based 
on some interesting ideas or insights. His language is natural and clear, his expres- 
sions often clever and easy to understand, and his style represented a different 
direction from the more erudite and elaborate style of the Northern Song poets 
like Wang Anshi, Su Shi, and Huang Tingjian. 
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The most important poet of the Southern Song was Lu You (1125-1210) not only 
because he had written more poems than any other and covered a wider scope 
of topics and themes, but also because his poems best articulated the desires and 
sentiments of many of his fellow countrymen. He was born at the very end of the 
Northern Song and his father took him to the south when he was only one year old, 
but the humiliation and pain of the collapse of the Northern Song and the loss of 
the northern territories were deeply ingrained in his mind, and the desire to fight 
the enemies and to reclaim the north remained a major goal of his life as well as a 
major theme of his poetry. After the disastrous capture of Bianjing and the impris- 
onment of Emperors Huizong and Qinzong by the Jurchens in 1126, many poets 
in the Southern Song wrote patriotic poems, but Lu You not only encouraged 
generals and soldiers to fight, but he wanted to participate in battles himself, and 
for a short period of time, he did experience the life on the frontiers, which had an 
important impact on his poetry. His desire to fight for the country and reclaim the 
lost territory, however, could not be satisfied because the court was dominated by 
those who would rather seek peace with the Jin in humiliating terms than fight to 
get back the lost territories. Lu You expressed his frustration and anger in many of 
his poems, for example, the following one entitled “Writing Anger”: 


When young how could I know things are so hard in the world, 
Looking to north at Central Plains with spirit mountain high. 
Towered warships sailed to Guazhou in snow at night, 

In autumnal wind armored horses ran to Dasan Pass with all might. 

I promised myself in vain to be the Great Wall on the front, 

Looking in the mirror, my hair already started to turn white! 

“The Memorial of Launching Expedition” truly deserves its fame, 
Throughout the thousand years, who can be seen as of an equal kind! 


Lu You wrote this poem in 1186 when he was already 60 years old, in which 
he recalled the victory in the battle at Guazhou and the unmaterialized plan to 
attack the Jurchens in Dasan Pass, but he felt sad that he was already getting 
old while his ambition to defend the frontiers like “the Great Wall” had come 
to naught. At the end of the poem, he praised the famous statesman and military 
strategist Zhuge Liang (181—234) of the Three Kingdoms period, who presented 
a “Memorial of Launching Expedition” in 227, which contained these words that 
resonated so well with what Lu You himself had in mind: “Lead all the great 
armies to stabilize the Central Plains in the north ... to rejuvenate the Han and 
restore the old capital.” The phrase in the last line, “of an equal kind,” was taken 
directly from a poem Du Fu wrote in praise of Zhuge Liang. 

Lu You often depicted in imagination how people in the occupied north would 
hope for the army from the Song to liberate them from the Jurchens, but that hope 
was only to meet with disappointment. That was of course a satire and critique of 
the Southern Song authorities. The following poem is an example: 
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Great river of thirty thousand miles flows east to the sea, 

Up to the sky rise high mountains of fifty thousand feet. 
Those trapped in the barbarian dust have shed all their tears. 
Looking southward for the imperial army for yet another year. 


The great river refers to the Yellow River and the high mountains refer to Mount 
Tai and Mount Hua, and they stand in general for the vast territories in the north 
under the control of Jin forces. Lu You could not forget them and even when he 
retired in old age, he still dreamed of joining a battle in the north, as he wrote in 
a poem entitled *On the 4th of the Eleventh Month, in a Big Storm," written in 
1192: 


Lying in a lonely village but no sad feeling for myself, 
Still thinking of my country and joining my garrison team. 
Late last night I heard the wind blowing with rain, 

Across icy rivers armored horses ran into my dream. 


Lu You is widely admired as a great patriotic poet, but his poetry has yet another 
important dimension that has made him a favorite poet for many generations of 
readers, that 1s, his ability to tease out the subtle meaning and delicate taste from 
what is common and plain, observe them with a discerning eye, and give them a 
leisurely and exquisite expression. Lu You was highly conscious of his being a 
poet, hopefully as great as the great masters of Tang poetry, and this can be seen 
clearly in his poem entitled “In a Light Rain on the Road to Jianmen": 


My officer's clothing with dust and wine spots are stained, 
Everywhere on the long journey one feels sorrow and pain. 
Am I destined to be a poet, I wonder? 

Riding a donkey into Jianmen Pass in a drizzling rain. 


Jianmen Pass is in Sichuan, and Lu You wrote this poem in 1172 when he was 
going to Chengdu to take up an official position. Han Yu in the Tang dynasty 
had written in a poem that “Shu is great and elevated Li and Du,” thus making 
the argument that Shu, i.e., Sichuan, was the place most favorable for poets, and 
that Li Bo and Du Fu became great poets because of their lived experiences in 
Sichuan. In the Song dynasty, many scholars and critics also thought that Du Fu 
and Huang Tingjian reached the height of their poetic art when they went to live in 
Sichuan. At the same time, both L1 Bo and Du Fu wrote their poems about riding a 
donkey, and there was the famous story of Jia Dao riding a donkey and some other 
Tang poets also spoke of writing poetry while riding donkeys. Therefore, Sichuan 
and riding a donkey became almost symbolically related to the art of poetry. With 
all these in his mind, Lu You was wondering whether he was also going to be a 
great poet when he was riding a donkey to enter Sichuan. 

A famous example of Lu You's poetry on the countryside is the following one, 
entitled *Visiting the Village West of the Mountain": 
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Please don't laugh at the poor wine in the village: 

Enough chicken and pork for the guest in this bumper year. 
Just as you thought there's no road where the mountain ends, 
Behind the willows and flowers another village would appear. 
Villagers dress in a simple style in keeping of ancient customs, 
And play flutes and drums as the rite of spring's drawing near. 
If from now on I may be permitted to visit under the moon, 

I'll come at night with a cane and knock at the door here. 


Particularly famous is the second couplet: “Just as you thought there's no road 
where the mountain ends, / Behind the willows and flowers another village would 
appear," which describes a scene with a subtle meaning in a seemingly simple and 
easy way, but it was the result of careful artistic arrangement. 

Lu You loved his cousin Tang Wan and the two were happily married when 
he was 20 years old. Lu You's mother, however, didn't like Tang Wan and forced 
their divorce, which had a long and deep effect on him. Some years later, by 
chance, they met again in Shen Garden, and Lu You wrote a famous ci lyric to 
express his sorrow and remorse. Shortly after that, Tang Wan died. This tragic 
relationship weighed heavily on the poet's heart, and some 40 years later, in 1199, 
when he was already 75, Lu You revisited Shen Garden and wrote two extremely 
sad poems, simply entitled *Shen Garden." The first reads: 


The sun sets on the city and the sound of horns is sad, 
The Shen Garden is no longer the same old pond or tower. 
Sorrowful are the green spring waves under the bridge, 
Where for its shadow the frightened bird once flew over. 


The Shen Garden was no longer the same, but the poet's love remained unchanged. 
His memory still lingers around the bridge where his love was once there. The 
“frightened bird” is an allusion to a phrase in Cao Zhi's “Rhyme-prose on the 
Goddess of River Luo,” in which Cao Zhi used the swift and limber flight of a 
“frightened wild goose” to describe the light and elegant bearing of the beauti- 
ful goddess, and Lu You used this image to represent Tang Wan in his loving 
memory. Here below is the second poem: 


It’s forty years since our dream was broken and evaporated, 
With no catkins, willows in Shen Garden have grown old. 
On the Ji Mountain this body of mine is soon to turn to dust, 
In mourning all that has past, running tears I can hardly hold. 


Lu You did not have a happy life, either private or public, but he was noble- 
minded and unyielding. He did not write many ci lyrics, but those he wrote often 
expressed the same feelings and ideas as his poetry. For example, the following is 
his ci lyric to the tune of “Telling My Deepest Feelings”: 
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I was traveling then and seeking great things to achieve, 
Riding a horse for Liangzhou to guard. 

Where are the frontiers that appeared in my broken dream? 
Old fur coats are now covered by gray dust. 


Before wiping out the barbarians, 

My hair has turned white, 

In vain I shed my tears with a sigh. 

Who would have guessed it 

That my heart is in the Tianshan Mountains, 
But my body growing old by the lakeside. 


Tianshan Mountains are in the modern-day Xinjiang in the northwest region, and 
“the lakeside” refers to Jinghu or Mirror Lake in Shaoxing, Zhejiang Province, 
where Lu You lived in his late years. 

Another especially famous ci lyric is the one to the tune of “Diviner’s Song,” 
subtitled “The Plum Blossom.” This is obviously Lu You’s self-portrait to express 
his self-esteem, aloofness, and an independent and defiant spirit: 


By a broken bridge outside a post station, 
It blossoms alone in total isolation. 

In the gloomy twilight and forlorn, 

It’s beaten by the wind and the rain. 


Having no desire to vie for the spring, 
The envy of all other flowers it disdains. 
Fallen to the mud and turned to dust, 
Only its lingering fragrance remains. 


All his life, Lu You kept his vision of the reunification of the *Nine Continents,” 
which is a traditional phrase to refer to China, and when he fell ill and was dying 
in 1230 at the age of 85, he felt sad that he was not going to live to see his dream 
being fulfilled. He left his final poem, entitled “To My Children”: 


In death I know all ten thousand things will be empty and gone, 
I only regret that the Nine Continents are not united as one. 
The day the royal army reclaims the central region in the north, 
Don’t forget to tell your father in the ritual of commemoration. 


As a highly prolific writer, Lu You has left more than 9,000 poems, more than a 
hundred ci lyrics, and many prose works. In his early years, he took Zeng Ji as his 
teacher, and also learned from Lii Benzhong and imitated Huang Tingjian. So he 
was under the influence of “the Jiangxi school of poetry,” but he soon broke out 
of that influence and learned from more great poets of the past, such as Qu Yuan 
and Du Fu for their poetry about a difficult time and way of showing concern 
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about the fate of the country and the people, Li Bo for his unrestrainable spirit and 
grand style, Cen Shen for his poetry on the frontiers, Tao Qian for his poetry on 
nature and life in the countryside, Bo Juyi and Mei Yaochen for their plain and 
natural styles, and the great Song dynasty predecessor Su Shi. Lu You did not, 
however, simply follow their examples but created his own poetry by integrating 
tradition with lived experience, and famously said that the way to compose poetry 
was “outside of poetry,” i.e., in direct contact with life and reality and drawing on 
one's experiences and real emotions. Because he learned from different poets in a 
variety of situations and writing with genuine feelings based on real experiences, 
Lu You's own poetry is rich and variable, his language clear and natural, and 
his poetic parallelisms often sound easy and natural but are rather sophisticated 
and carefully constructed. He occupied an important place in the poetry of the 
Southern Song and had a significant impact on literature of his time. At the end of 
the Southern Song, when the country was under great pressure and about to fall, 
Lu You's patriotic spirit and works were greatly valued and became a model for 
many poets then and of later generations. 

Of the *Four Masters of the mid-Southern Song," the last one was You Mao 
(1127-1194), whose poems, as mentioned before, are mostly lost, and the 50 or so 
poems that still exist today, some of which are incomplete, do not compare well 
with the works of the other three. The following poem entitled “Snow” is perhaps 
his best: 


Waking up you do not know it's snow, 

But surprised that windows have so much light. 
Flakes swirl down and pile up a foot thick, 

And light up things with the moon at midnight. 
Short or tall, grass and trees are all white, 

Whether hills or fields, all are flat in sight. 

Those hungry and poor should not complain, 

Let's first think of soldiers guarding the border site. 


The poem depicts a scene of white snow flattening everything, and the first two 
lines are particularly good for the perceptive description that is true to the expe- 
rience of a cold wintry morning after a night's heavy snow. The last two lines 
indicate that there were hungry people around, but soldiers on the frontiers had 
an even tougher life. 


Xin Qiji and the Height of Ci Lyrics in the Southern Song 


Xin Qiji (1140-1207) was a truly legendary figure in the Southern Song. Born in 
Shandong under Jin occupation, he led 2,000 men to join Geng Jing's rebellion 
against the Jurchens in 1161 when he was 21 years old. The next year, he was 
sent to the south to contact the Southern Song authorities, and on his way back, 
he learned that Geng Jing was killed by a traitor and the rebellion had failed. 
The young Xin Qiji then led 50 men and launched a surprise attack, captured 
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the traitor, and took him back to the south for punishment. He was hailed as a 
hero and Emperor Gaozong appointed him to an office in Jiangyin, in modern- 
day Jiangsu Province, and he was just 23 at the time. Xin Qiji was full of ambi- 
tion and hope to fight the Jurchens and take back the northern territories, and he 
presented some memorials to the court to lay out concrete strategies of how to 
proceed. Soon, however, like Lu You, he felt deeply frustrated and disappointed 
by the cowardice and defeatism of those who dominated the court and would not 
want to fight the Jin. His success and talents only met with their envy and hostil- 
ity. His ambition was to become a general and lead soldiers to fight enemies on 
the battlefields but, having no opportunity to fulfill his dream, he turned to ci lyr- 
ics to vent his anger, frustration, and sorrow. He turned out to be a fantastic poet 
and achieved in literature what he could not achieve in his career as a military 
leader. If Su Shi initiated a robust and heroic style of ci lyrics in the Northern 
Song, Xin Qiji was the best representative of such a style in the Southern Song 
and brought it to an even higher level. In the history of Chinese literature, Su and 
Xin are often mentioned together as the greatest ci lyric writers of such a heroic 
style. 

The following ci lyric to the tune of "Dragon Hums in Water" gives an excel- 
lent expression of his ideas and emotions and is one of his most representative 
works. It contains several learned allusions, which is typical of Xin Qiji as an 
erudite scholar as well as a great poet: 


For a thousand miles in the south the clear autumnal sky 
And water flowing with it make an endless feel of fall. 
Those distant mountains in my eyes, 

Those mounts like curved locks and all, 

Bring me but resentment and sorrow. 

In the setting sun on top of the tower, 

Hearing the lost wild goose cry, 

This wanderer from the south 

Looked at the sharp sword 

And struck all railings nearby, 

But no one understands 

What's in my mind. 


Don't tell me perch is so tasty, 

The west wind has blown, 

Has Jiying returned home? 

Seeking a house in a village, 

What a shame would that be 

In facing the talents of Liu Bei. 
Regrettable are the fleeting years, 

In sorrowful rain and wind disappear. 
And so are even the trees! 

But who is here 
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To call red kerchiefs and green sleeves 
To wipe a hero's tears! 


In the first half of this lyric, the poet first described an autumnal scene and evoked 
a feeling of chilliness and sorrow and expressed his frustration that no one under- 
stood his desires and thoughts. He “looked at the sharp sword," but could not use 
it for fighting. In the second half, there are some historical allusions. He first made 
clear that he would not be like “Jiying,” i.e., Zhang Han of the third century, who 
left his position and went home for the “delicious food of perch” when the west 
wind arose in autumn. Then he dissociated himself from Xu Si of the second cen- 
tury, who, in a conversation with Liu Bei, was reprimanded for "seeking a house 
in a village" with no ambition to achieve anything great, while Liu Bei (161—223) 
later founded the Kingdom of Shu during the Three Kingdoms period. “And so 
are even the trees!" is a sentence originated in the famous fifth-century book, New 
Account of Tales of the World, compiled by Liu Yiqing, discussed in Chapter 5, 
where it was recorded that in one of his northern expeditions, the statesman and 
general Huan Wen (312—373) went by Jincheng and saw that the willow trees he 
had his army planted some years earlier had grown big and thick, he felt the quick 
passing of time and the change of everything and said, “And so are even the trees, 
let alone human beings!" 

Xin Qiji often used allusions in his ci lyrics, sometimes directly quoted words 
from ancient books, but always appositely to fit them in the context of the lyric. 
Another example is the following lyric to the tune of “Celebrating the Groom": 


Alas! I am old and weak! 

Sad to think of my life, 

Very few friends I seek, 

How many now can there be? 
With white hair three thousand feet, 
I laugh at all human affairs. 

If asked: What can you please? 

I see blue mountains all so lovely, 
I guess the blue mountains 
Would think the same of me. 
Feelings and looks 

Should roughly meet and agree. 


With a cup at eastern window, I scratch my head 
And think of Yuanming, 

As he just finished “Congregated Clouds," 
Savoring that moment so elegant and fine. 

Those southerners sunk in their pursuit of fame, 
How could they know the truth of wine! 

Turning back my head I haul, 

The wind arises and clouds on a flying spree. 
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It's a pity not that the ancients I cannot see, 

But the ancients can't see me so unbound and free. 
Those who know me 

Are only two or three. 


In this ci lyric, we have the image of a noble-minded man with only a few true 
friends who understand him, a man beyond all *Those southerners sunk in their 
pursuit of fame" without knowing “the truth of wine.” Many lines in this lyric 
are richly allusive. The beginning line, *Alas! I am old and weak!" is directly 
quoting the words of Confucius (Analects, vii.5), and the ending line, *only two 
or three" is another direct quote from Confucius from the same book (Analects, 
vii.24). *With white hair three thousand feet" is taken from a famous quatrain 
by Li Bo, discussed in Chapter 7, and the lines about seeing “blue mountains 
all so lovely" alluded to the famous statesman Wei Zheng (580—643), who was 
prime minister in early Tang, whom Xin Qiji compared himself to. In the second 
half of the lyric, Xin Qiji referred to Tao Qian or Tao Yuanming and his poems 
entitled “Congregated Clouds," which Tao Qian wrote when he was thinking of 
his friends *with a cup at eastern window" and "scratching his head." Then, the 
“southerners sunk in their pursuit of fame" without knowing “the truth of wine" 
are variations of lines in a poem by Su Shi. For readers who enjoy the long and 
rich tradition of Chinese poetry, the ingenious use of allusions would enrich the 
poetic text and add to the pleasure of reading, and Xin Qiji is especially famous 
for using allusions in apposite ways without making his ci lyrics obscure or too 
difficult to understand. Towards the end, the poet expressed his daring spirit by 
saying that his regret was "not that the ancients I cannot see, / But the ancients 
can't see me so unbound and free." That shows Xin Qiji as a heroic figure not 
restrained by the ancients and their ideas. This idea is also expressed in the fol- 
lowing interesting ci lyric to the tune of “Moon on the West River,” in which we 
find him of such an independent spirit that he would not blindly follow anyone, 
not even the wise ancients, and would refuse to take help from others, not even 
when he was totally drunk and fell by a pine tree: 


Seeking my joy in drunkenness, 

I don't have time for a sulky mood. 
Lately I started to see it's no good 
To believe in any ancient book. 


Last night I was drunk and fell by a pine, 

I asked the pine tree: “How drunk am I?” 
Thought the pine was moving to help me up, 
I said, “Go away!” and pushed it aside. 


Obviously, Xin Qiji wrote a lot about drinking and drunkenness because he was 
trying to find some sort of consolation in wine, and his many other ci lyrics gave 
expression to his frustration and anger in subtle ways. In the lyric above, the poet 
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tried to talk to a pine tree, and in the following lyric to the tune of “Catching Fish,” 
he tried to have a conversation with the disappearing spring: 


How could it stand 

Several attacks of wind and rain, 

Hastily Spring is gone again. 

Cherishing Spring, I often fear flowers come too soon, 
Let alone countless fallen petals are everywhere strewn. 
O, Spring, please stay. 

Grass has grown everywhere, they say, 

For return you cannot find your way. 

Spring does not speak, to my dismay. 

Only the spider seems busy 

On painted eaves weaving its net, 

Trying to catch flying catkins all day. 


The sad Palace of the Long Gate, 

The expected happy moment again delayed. 
Her beauty was by the envious ones maligned. 
Even with gold you could purchase Xiangru’s Rhyme-prose, 
Who could tell this undying love and woes? 
Don’t dance with glee, 

Don’t you see 

Yuhuan and Feiyan are now all dust! 

Ennui is the most unbearable and hard! 

Don’t lean on the high railings, 

The sun is setting 

On misty willows and a broken heart. 


In the first half of this lyric, the poet’s love of spring and his regret that spring 
is gone are beautifully expressed. Seeing spring disappearing, he tries to talk 
to spring and stop it from leaving, but to no avail, and then the poet created a 
wonderfully memorable and touching image of a spider weaving its cobweb on 
painted eaves to catch the hovering willow catkins as though it is trying to keep 
the last bit of spring from falling and flying away. The second half begins with 
a historical allusion to the story of A’ Jiao, Emperor Wu of Han's first wife, who 
was later abandoned by the emperor and lived in the Long Gate Palace alone. 
Wang Anshi also alluded to the story at the end of his poem “Song of Mingfei,” 
as we discussed in Chapter 11. According to some legend, A’Jiao or Empress 
Chen spent a large sum of money to ask the great poet Sima Xiangru to compose 
the well-known work, “Rhyme-prose on the Long Gate Palace,” but Xin Qiji in 
this ci lyric says that she was maligned by those who were envious of her beauty, 
and it was useless even if gold could buy Sima Xiangru’s great work. He warned 
those envious ones, however, don’t you “dance with glee,” and then he mentioned 
two other famous beauties, Yang Yuhuan, i.e., Lady Yang Guifei of the Tang 
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dynasty, whose tragic love story was told most famously by Bo Juyi in his poem, 
“Song of Everlasting Sorrow," as discussed in Chapter 8, and Zhao Feiyan (?-1 
BCE), Emperor Cheng of Han's favorite consort and famous for her beauty, her 
slender figure, and her dance. In this lyric, however, Xin Qiji mentioned these two 
as jealous ladies who “are now all dust.” So, the theme of envy and its pointless- 
ness become a main point of this ci lyric. It begins with description of a sorrowful 
scene of "Spring is gone" and “countless fallen petals are everywhere strewn,” 
and after historical allusions, it again ends with the description of a sorrowful 
evening scene of a sun setting on “misty willows and a broken heart.” 

Xin Qiji is not just excellent in writing ci lyrics in a grand, heroic style, but 
sometimes his expression can be exquisite, suggestive, and even soft and gen- 
tle. For example, the following is his ci lyric to the tune of *The Buddhisattva 
Barbarian": 


Under the Yougu Terrace, how many bitter tears 
Have fallen into the raging waves? 

Looking northwest toward Chang'an, 

It's but mountains of endless layers. 


The blue mountains will never stop 
The eastward flow of the river. 

As I feel sad at dusk by this river here, 
Partridges in deep mountains I heard. 


The cry of partridges was believed to sound like *you can't go, you can't go," 
thus expressing the poet's disappointment that he had no hope to go and fight to 
reclaim the lost territories. The expression of emotions is restrained and moderate. 
In his lyrics about life in retirement in the countryside, Xin Qiji could also write 
about the simplicity and naturalness of farmers. The following ci lyric to the tune 
of "Qingping Song” is an example of this type of Xin Qiji’s idyllic works: 


Thatched roofs are low and bare, 

Over green grass by a stream over there. 
When drunk, their southern accent is so lovely, 
Who are that old couple with such white hair? 


East of the stream their eldest is clearing bean field of weeds, 
Their second is making chicken coops with bamboo threads, 
Most lovable is their youngest son lying in idleness 

At the head of the stream, peeling lotus seeds. 


In another ci lyric to the tune of “Partridges in the Sky," Xin Qiji described a 
beautiful and simple scene of country life and contrasted it with the city where the 
wind and rain still rage over flowers. The idealized picture of the countryside as 
the place one may find spring is certainly symbolically significant: 
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On country road tender leaves are budding on mulberry trees, 
Our east neighbor's silkworms have some new broods. 

On the hilltop a yellow calf is grazing in the fine meadow, 

In the setting sun several crows dot the chilly woods. 


Mountains far and near, 

Paths one another crossing, 

Blue banners of taverns are idly swinging. 

While city peach and plums are beaten by wind and rain, 
Wildflowers by the country stream is full of spring. 


Living in the country and enjoying the simple life was, after all, not his choice, 
and he could not really forget his ambitions and desires. This 1s clear in another 
ci lyric to the tune of “Partridges in the Sky,” in which the poet recalled his prime 
years and battles heroically fought, and ended with the present condition of his 
forced retirement: 


In prime under my banner an army of ten thousand strong, 
Crossing the river in surprise attack the calvary charged on. 
Our soldiers in the north held their silver quivers at night, 
At dawn our golden arrows flew in an immense throng. 


Recall the past affair, 

And sigh over myself today. 

The wind of spring cannot dye my white hair. 

I am to exchange my treatises on conquering the enemies 
For my neighbor's book on tree planting and care. 


With the passing of time and more and deeper experience of the bitterness of 
disappointment, Xin Qiji became more reticent about his ambitions and desires 
of his youth, but his indirect and suggestive silence became even more expressive 
than words. The following is a well-known example, a ci lytic to the tune of “Vile 
Charmer": 


In youth I didn't know what sorrow was, 
But loved a tower to climb. 

Iloved a tower to climb 

To talk about sorrow for a new rhyme. 


Now I know so well the taste of sorrow, 
But hardly have anything to say. 

I have hardly anything to say 

Except what a nice and cool autumnal day. 


In discussing ci lyrics of the early Southern Song in Chapter 12, we mentioned 
Zhang Xiaoxiang (1132-1169) and others, and in the context of Southern Song ci 
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lyrics, we may see Zhang Xiaoxiang as a successor of Su Shi and a predecessor of 
Xin Qiji. He consciously followed Su Shi in writing shi poetry and ci lyrics, and 
the following lyric to the tune of “Song in the Melody of Waters” clearly shows 
the heroic style close to Su and Xin. This lyric celebrates the victory of a battle 
Song army fought against the Jin in 1161, and the first half of this lyric reads: 


Washing clean the enemy dust with snow, 

But I am retained with southern wind and cloud. 
Who could the heroic deeds write about? 

On the old city turret, let’s the bugles blow. 
With the undaunted spirit in all my life, 

Facing the frontier scene of victorious fight, 

I look at my precious sword under candlelight, 
And feel glad where the battle was won, 

Great waves swell up to reach heaven’s height. 


As mentioned earlier, Lu You also wrote some ci lyrics in themes and style rather 
like Xin Qiji’s, though he thought shi poetry much more important and spent most 
of his energy on poetry than ci lyrics. Two other important writers of ci lyrics at 
the time were Chen Liang and Liu Guo. Chen Liang (1143-1194) was Xin Qiji’s 
close friend, and his lyrics are similar to Xin Qiji’s in theme and style. When a 
Song envoy was sent to the north, Chen Liang wrote the following ci lyric to 
the tune of “Song in the Melody of Waters,” in which he described the north- 
ern territories as the land of ancient sage kings Yao, Shun, and Yu, now under 
enemy occupation, but he expressed his confidence that one day the Southern 
Song would be able to take it back. This is the second half of this lyric, probably 
his most representative work: 


Yao’s city, 

Shun’s country, 

Yu’s land, 

Where must be some 

Feel ashamed to be at enemy’s command. 

Ten thousand miles covered with odor and slime, 
Where are the heroic souls past and present? 

For unifying as one, when will be the time? 

No need to ask about the fate of the barbarians, 
Ours is like the bright sun in its midday prime! 


Liu Guo (1154-1206) was much younger than Xin Qiji and admired him. In writ- 
ing ci lyrics, he also imitated Xin Qiji's style. For example, in the lyric to the tune 
of “Song of Six States,” Liu Guo described Yangzhou in the past as a prosperous 
place, but when the Jurchens invaded, the city lost its past glory and became a 
scene of sadness. The following is the first half of this lyric: 
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Guarding the long River Huai, 

A great city, 

Yangzou from ancient time. 

In peaceful days, 

Ten miles of vermilion curtains, 

In spring wind small red towers climb. 
Who could have anticipated the hard times? 
The dust of war darkened the border, 
Barbarian horses trampled, 

Scattered all singers and dancers, 
Officials all escaped to the south, 
Everyone is sad for the pain and disorder. 


Both Chen Liang and Liu Guo wrote ci lyrics to express their patriotic senti- 
ments in a heroic style, but in terms of artistic creativity and the use of a flexible 
poetic language, their works were far from what Xin Qiji had achieved. In the 
whole Song dynasty, Xin Qiji wrote more ci lyrics than any other poet, and in the 
achievement of developing the genre, only Su Shi could be equally important. No 
other poet had contributed as much and secured a position as high as Xin Qiji did. 
In his hand, ci lyric became such a flexible form that nothing could not be written 
about and no idea or feeling could not be expressed in this form. If Su Shi initiated 
the inclusion of poetic lines in ci lyrics, Xin Qiji went further to include words 
and phrases from classics and prose writing in it as well. It is marvelous that he 
could directly use words from classical works in his lyrics and kept them perfectly 
in conformity with the strict prosodic rules and tonal requirements. In the wide 
scope of themes, the flexible ways to use language and the creative methods with 
which to compose ci lyrics, Xin Qiji was almost unique. He created a special style 
and set up a model followed by many other ci writers in the Southern Song and 
in later time. 


14 Literature of the Late 
Southern Song and the Jin 


Jiang Kui, Wu Wenying, and Ci Lyrics 
in the Late Southern Song 


When Lu You died in 1210 at the age of 85, Fan Chengda, Yang Wanli, and 
Xin Qiji had all passed away. That can be seen as the end of an era when the 
major poets of the mid-Southern Song all anguished over the Jin occupation of 
the north and hoped to reclaim the lost territories. A few years earlier, in 1206, 
Han Tuozhou (1152-1207) as the powerful chancellor launched an ill-prepared 
northern expedition but failed miserably. He was blamed for the failure and was 
murdered by his political enemies, and even his head was cut off and sent to the 
Jin as a gesture of peace. The Southern Song court had to make peace with the 
Jin on even more humiliating terms, and the court was controlled by those who 
would not tolerate any idea of reclaiming the north. Such political events cast a 
dark shadow on the whole society and marked a turning point in the history of 
the Southern Song. The heroic sentiments and voices were muffled, and the entire 
mood and style changed in the literature of the last stage of the Southern Song. 

Jiang Kui (c. 1155-1221), who called himself White Stone Daoist, was roughly 
of the same period as Lu You and Xin Qiji, though somewhat younger, but his 
works are of a very different type. He never had an official position, but as a tal- 
ented poet, musician, calligrapher, and painter, he had a high reputation and was 
patronized by some high-ranking literati officials and praised by Xin Qui, Yang 
Wanli, Fan Chengda, and other major poets. Jiang Kui can be seen as a transi- 
tional figure from mid- to late Southern Song literature. He was a poet, but most 
famous for his ci lyrics, and the following lyric to the tune of “Song of Yangzhou” 
is an exemplary one: 


Famous city left of River Huai, 

A nice place in Zhuxi, 

For the first time I unsaddled my horse to stop by. 
Passing the ten miles of Yangzhou Road in spring, 
Nothing but green wheat and wild rye. 

Since barbarian horses’ trample and retreat, 
Deserted ponds, broken trees, 
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About war people still hate to speak. 
It is close to evening, 

So chilly the bugles blow 

In this city empty and bleak. 


The young Du Mu loved it here, 

But if now he came back again, 

He would be frightened with pain. 

Even if young girls could sing, 

He could have a good dream in the pleasure wing, 
It's hard to write about amorous feelings. 
The Twenty-Four Bridge still remains, 

But dancing in the waves 

Is a cold soundless moon. 

Now the red peonies by the Bridge for whom 
Year after year are still in bloom? 


This lyric was written in 1176 when Jiang Kui was passing through Yangzhou, 
and he first described a bleak scene of this famous city after the invasion by the 
Jurchens, where gardens and towers were all abandoned and “About war people 
still hate to speak." In the latter half, he recalled the Tang poet Du Mu, who 
loved Yangzhou and had written many poems about the city and its prosperity and 
its singing, dancing, and entertainment business. If Du Mu came back to revisit, 
Jiang Kui imagined, he would be surprised and saddened to find the city in its 
dilapidated condition. By putting Yangzhou of his time in contrast with the city's 
past glory, Jiang Kui seemed to express his concerns about the condition of his 
country, but there are no strong feelings of anger and no call to fight the enemies, 
only sadness, and a sense of helplessness and melancholia that suffuse the entire 
text. The bugles sound “chilly” and the moon reflected in the waters is “cold,” all 
these words contribute to feelings of bleakness and hardships, which are typical 
of Jiang Kui's style. 

Like Zhou Bangyan, whose works we discussed in Chapter 12, Jiang Kui knew 
music well and created new ci lyrics to make words and sound in perfect agree- 
ment for the effect of a harmonious melody. Different from Lu You or Xin Qiji, 
Jiang Kui's works are mostly not about political situations and the pain of losing 
the northern territories, but following Zhou Bangyan, he wrote about love, flow- 
ers, and natural sceneries, and the expressions are often indirect, suggestive, and 
elegant, and the emotions are often sorrowful with images of things or objects that 
are “chilly” and “cold,” as we have seen above. The following ci lyric to the tune 
of “Putting a Dot on Red Lips" is another well-known example: 


Wild geese from the north unwittingly 
Fly away with clouds west of Taihu Lake. 
Several cliffs lonely and bleak, 

As if were discussing rain at dusk. 
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To live by the Fourth Bridge I would 

With Tiansui in my neighborhood. 

But where does he now reside? 

I lean on the railings and think of the past, 
Broken willows are dancing by the lakeside. 


Jiang Kui wrote this lyric in Suzhou near the Taihu Lake, and the line “Several 
cliffs lonely and bleak” is particularly famous and the phrase “lonely and bleak” 
is often taken to be an appropriate description of his style in general. In the latter 
half of this lyric, he expressed his desire to live like Tiansui, i.e., the Tang poet 
and recluse Lu Guimeng (7-881), who lived in seclusion in the area around the 
Taihu Lake. 

Wu Wenying (1200—c. 1260) was another well-known writer of ci lyrics after 
Jiang Kui and also a commoner all his life, but patronized by some high-ranking 
officials and lived a relatively comfortable life. He focused his talents on writing 
ci lyrics and tried to find a way to compete with great predecessors like Xin Qiji 
and Jiang Kui. As he did not have the same heroic spirit as Xin or the multiple 
talents as Jiang, he concentrated his effort on refining his artistic skills and tech- 
niques. Drawing on the poetic styles of Li Shangyin and ci lyrics of Wen Tingyun 
in the late Tang and the ci lyric style of Zhou Bangyan in the late Northern Song, 
Wu Wenying created his own style with rich and bright colors and dense and ele- 
gant images, the convey of meaning condensed and sometimes impeded by abrupt 
turns and changes and therefore not easy to comprehend. A later critic character- 
ized Wu Wenying's ci lyrics in a memorable comparison: “like a brilliant seven- 
treasures tower dazzling in one's eyes, but when taken apart, the broken pieces 
do not form component parts." The comment may sound a bit harsh, but it does 
capture the experience of reading Wu Wenying's works. Because he always pro- 
jected his subjective emotions onto the scene or persons written about in colorful 
and elaborate language and imagery, and the meaning of his lyrics is often unclear 
but beautifully suggestive, later critics sometimes compare him to the late Tang 
poet Li Shangyin, which may be a reasonable evaluation. The following ci lyric 
to the tune of *Wind in the Pines" is a typical example of Wu Wenying's works: 


Listening to wind and rain at Qingming, 

I draft a *Note on Flower Burying." 

The road where we parted, all is dark green, 

An inch of willow, 

An inch of tender love and pain. 

Drunk in the chilly early spring, 

Morning dream broken by orioles’ endless chirping. 


The west garden daily sweeping, 

I still enjoy each new day when it's bright. 
Yellow bees often flock around the swing, 
At one time, 
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Her fragrant hands held it tight. 
Sad that no trace of her walks, 
Moss grew on shaded steps overnight. 


Wu Wenying often used allusions to express his ideas or feelings indirectly. 
The “Note on Flower Burying” is a work by Yu Xin, a distinguished poet of 
the Southern and the Northern Dynasties mentioned in Chapter 5, and here it is 
used to suggest the sorrow of departure or the passing away of a loved one, as 
Qingming is the time to remember and pay respect to the deceased. Though the 
connection of different lines is somewhat unclear and obscure, this lyric seems to 
remember a lovely lady no longer present, and the poet described the swing her 
hands once held as still fragrant to attract bees to flock around. 

Poetry or shi is different from ci lyrics and not every writer of ci lyric may also 
excel in writing shi poetry. Jiang Kui was one of the few exceptions. His fame as 
a major writer of ci lyrics in late Southern Song largely overshadowed his reputa- 
tion as a good shi poet, but in his own time, he was as well known in poetry as 
such major poets as Yang Wanli, Fan Chengda, and Lu You. Jiang Kui crafted 
his poetic lines with great care and skills, but his poems read rather smoothly and 
naturally, which is rare among two writers of ci lyrics. The following poem is an 
interesting one, in which he explained to a friend why he would not be able to join 
the party even though his friend had sent him an invitation. The poem reads like a 
simple quatrain, but it seems to contain insight into the life of a recluse: 


Being old I’ve lost interest in pipes and strings, 
With illness drinking is no good for me at all. 

It’s rare in life to have some rain before autumn, 
Please let me lie down leisurely in my empty hall. 


Another poem by Jiang Kui describes a cold scene on a Chinese New Year’s Eve 
when he passed by the palaces of the ancient State of Wu, and the poem creates a 
feeling of coldness and a mood of sadness, but with beautiful images of the lake 
and the hidden plum blossoms anticipating the coming of spring: 


Through the sands slender grass grows in melted snow, 
The Wu palace feels cold over the lake of a wide stretch. 
The plum blossoms are hidden behind a bamboo grove, 
Overnight their fragrance wafted over the stone bridge. 


Jiang Kui’s poems have some well-observed details in the scenery, and they do 
sound like some of the light and elegant late Tang quatrains. 

Several ci writers lived through the dynastic change from the Song to the Yuan, 
and their works sounded melancholic and mournful but continued the refinement 
of techniques after Jiang Kui and Wu Wenying. Zhou Mi (1232-1298) was a 
minor official in the Southern Song but refused to serve under the Mongol authori- 
ties ofthe Yuan dynasty. He expressed his sorrow after the demise ofthe Southern 
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Song in the ci lyric to the tune of “A Branch of Red Plum Blossom,” of which the 
second half reads: 


Recalling dreams of return at the world's end, 
My soul flew over West Shore, 

And shed tears over East Town, how many times! 
Mountains and rivers of my old country, 

And my old home garden made me feel 

Like Wang Can in his rhymes. 

It's such a pity 

Hills like hair locks and the lake like a mirror, 
Such beautiful sceneries 

To visit at this time! 

Let me call up that crazy old fellow 

To write poems and get rid of our sorrow. 


Zhou Mi wrote this in climbing up the Penglai Tower in Shaoxing, Zhejiang 
Province, and West Shore and East Town are place names in that area. He first 
recalled that he had dreamed of coming to this place many times when he was 
far away; then he felt sad to visit this beautiful scenery when his old country 
was no more. His feelings, however, were nothing like what we find in the 
works by Lu You or Xin Qiji, but were expressed indirectly by alluding to Wang 
Can, the leader of the *seven masters of Jian'an," mentioned in Chapter 4, who 
once composed a “Rhyme-prose on Climbing Up the Tower" to express his 
homesickness. In the end, Zhou Mi thought of “that crazy old fellow,” i.e., the 
Tang poet Ho Zhizhang, discussed in Chapter 7, who called Li Bo a “banished 
immortal" and called himself a “crazy fellow of Siming." In his late years, Ho 
Zhizhang lived in the beautiful area of Mirror Lake near Shaoxing, “Hills like 
hair locks and the lake like a mirror," the same area Zhou Mi was writing about 
in this ci lyric. 

Zhang Yan (1248-1320) was born in a wealthy family but had a hard life after 
the collapse of the Southern Song. He was not only a writer of ci lyrics but wrote 
a famous treatise on this genre, putting emphasis on the musical qualities of sound 
and tone in the tradition of Zhou Bangyan and Jiang Kui. He often wrote about 
his sad experience of changes in his life and the feeling of loneliness, and his 
most well-known ci lyric was about a lonely wild goose separated from the flock, 
which symbolically depicted himself and his sense of loneliness. Wang Yisun 
was another significant writer of ci lyrics at the time and well known for writing 
on objects by using appropriate allusions and symbolic imagery to express his 
ideas and feelings. His most famous ci lyric is a depiction of cicada with many 
allusions and expressed his feelings in elegant and delicate language and in subtle 
and indirect ways. 

A poet different from the others was Jiang Jie (c. 1245-c. 1305), who inher- 
ited both the robust and strong style of the Xin Qiji school and the delicate and 
subtle style of Jiang Kui and Wu Wenying, and combined the different styles to 
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create his own. The following ci lyric to the tune of *The Beautiful Lady Yu" is 
exemplary: 


In youth I listened to the rain in singer's house, 
Red candles dimly lit the gauze screen. 

As adult in a traveling boat I listened to the rain, 
The river was wide and clouds low, 

A solitary wild goose cried in the west wind. 


Now listening to the rain under temple eaves, 
With white hairs already grown. 

It's always sad to unite and then be torn, 

On the steps let it fall 

Drop by drop till it's dawn. 


Such sorrowful and melancholic ci lyrics can be seen as apposite reflections ofthe 
fate of the Southern Song in gradual decline. 


The “Four Spirits of Yongjia" and the 
*Jianghu School of Poetry” 


After the disastrous 1206 expedition led by Han Tuo Zhou, the Southern Song 
court signed an unequal peace treaty with the Jin and there was again a period 
of relatively stable condition and fragile peace. Poetry about leisure and daily 
life became predominant rather than concerns about the situation in the north 
or hardships in the life of the average people, and few could have a voice like 
that of Lu You or Xin Qiji a generation earlier. A group of four minor poets— 
Xu Ji (1162-1214), Xu Zhao (?-1211), Weng Juan (dates unknown), and Zhao 
Shixiu (dates unknown)—all from Yongjia, the modern-day Wenzhou, Zhejiang 
Province, and all had the character /ing, meaning "spirit," in their names, had 
their poems published together under the title of Collection of the Four Spirits. 
The book was published by Chen Qi, a well-known book dealer, collector, and 
publisher in Hangzhou, who befriended many poets at the time and promoted 
their works. The publication was successful, and the “Four Spirits” became well 
known and started what was known as the “Jianghu school of poetry.” The word 
“Jianghu,” literally “rivers and lakes," refers to areas for activities outside the 
imperial court and officialdom, and the name became popular because the book 
dealer Chen Qi also collected and published some other poets’ works under the 
general tile of Collection of Jianghu Poetry. The “Four Spirits” and poets belong- 
ing to the “Jianghu school” were either commoners or literati with lowly posi- 
tions, and they were all limited in their lived experience and wrote mostly about a 
poor scholar’s life. One thing united them—their desire to escape from the influ- 
ence of the “Jiangxi school of poetry” and its emphasis on books, knowledge, and 
using allusions, and their poems were all similar in themes and styles. 
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As we discussed in the last chapter, the major poets of the mid-Southern Song, 
from Fan Chengda to Lu You, all wanted to get out of the influence of the “Jiangxi 
school” and promoted late Tang poets as their models. Yang Wanli was successful 
in creating a fresh, natural, and elegant style as different from the erudite, elabo- 
rate, and sometimes obscure style of Huang Tingjian and the “Jiangxi school of 
poetry.” Lu You and Xin Qiji could not be restrained by the rules of the “Jiangxi 
school," and Jiang Kui also looked to the late Tang poet Lu Guimeng as a prede- 
cessor to write about the leisurely life of a recluse on the Taihu Lake. Therefore, 
when the “Four Spirits" advocated a poetic style different from that of the “Jiangxi 
school," they represented a tendency already built up at the time and was wel- 
comed by most of their contemporaries. Against the “Jiangxi school’s” emphasis 
on erudition and following Du Fu as a model, the *Four Spirits" despised book 
knowledge and turned to follow two late Tang poets, Jia Dao and Yao Ho, for 
their “painstaking effort at composition." In learning from Jia Dao and Yao Ho, 
they mostly wrote five-character-line regulated verses, but they spent their energy 
on crafting some well-wrought couplets without a good structure for the whole 
poem, so they did better in the shorter form of quatrains. Because their effort 
to get out of the influence of the “Jiangxi school of poetry” was what many of 
their contemporaries wanted, the “Four Spirits" won a reputation larger than their 
actual achievement deserved, and their poetry can be said to represent a minor 
success within a limited scope and a rather limited vision. 

The better ones among the four are Weng Juan and Zhao Shixiu. The following 
is Weng Juan's poem, “April in the Countryside,” which depicts a lively scene of 
farmers busy with their work in spring: 


All rivers are white, and hills and plains green, 

Cuckoos are singing in the misty light rain. 

In April no one is idle in the countryside, 

Silkworms fed; work is needed in paddy fields again. 
The next is Zhao Shixiu's poem *For Days," in which the description of the 
autumn scene implicitly expressed an idea with a philosophical interest: 


For days the autumnal wind bullies me as I’m ill, 

In my yard it blows all yellow leaves down to the ground. 
Sparse woods have just let distant mountains out, 

But half are hidden again by clouds moving around. 


Both poems above are not burdened with elaborate rhetoric or allusions, but are 
carefully crafted with keen observations, some interesting ideas, and are pleas- 
antly readable. 

The so-called “Jianghu school of poetry” was not really a school of poets with 
a specific shared program, but a loose group with no particular theoretical prin- 
ciples, and the one thing they shared was the desire to get rid of the influence of 
the “Jiangxi school” that had dominated the literary scene since the mid-Southern 
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Song time. The best poems written by the “Jianghu school" poets tend to be 
descriptions of natural sceneries with subtle expressions of the poet's feelings 
and moods, and in writing this kind of poetry, they were influenced by the “Four 
Spirits" but often by a broader view and well-crafted poetic lines better than the 
“Four Spirits." A famous example is a quatrain by Ye Shaoweng (dates unknown) 
on paying a visit to a friend, which depicts a lovely scene of spring with an inter- 
esting idea implied in the last two lines: 


Lovely to see marks of my clogs on the green moss, 

I knocked at the wooden gate to pay my friend a call. 
The colors of spring are so full to be locked in the yard, 
A branch of red apricot reaches out from the garden wall. 


The most famous poets of the “Jianghu school” are Dai Fugu and Liu Kezhuang, 
both were first influenced by the “Four Spirits” but soon expanded their scope 
and learned from more predecessors than Jia Dao and Yao Ho, and therefore 
went beyond the “Four Spirits.” Dai Fugu (1167—?) reconciled both the “Jianghu 
school” and the “Jiangxi school” and learned from both Jiao Dao and Du Fu. He 
remained a commoner all his life, and his poems often commented on social and 
political issues with candor and courage. In 1240, there was a severe famine and 
Dai Fugu wrote several poems depicting the horrible condition of the poor people. 
The following is one of these poems: 


Rice pounder and pestle lie useless, 

Cobwebs hang all over pots and pans. 

People cry for hunger and eat grass and barks, 
In the woods they turn into outlaw bands. 
Human voice is weak and lifeless, 

In vain the birds sing songs manifold. 

Don’t say rice price has gone up too high, 
Vegetables are now as dear as gold. 


Another poem by Dai Fugu, “A Huai Village after War,” describes the devasta- 
tion of war, but the sadness of seeing broken walls and wells seems somehow 
mitigated by the image of a small peach tree that blossoms by itself when spring 
comes and brings new life. The peach tree, however, has no owner, and the scene 
is dominated by a feeling of desolation: 


With no owner, a small peach blossoms by itself, 
In the morning mist there fly some crows. 
Several broken walls surround abandoned wells, 
One by one all these used to be households. 


The best-known poet of the “Jianghu school” and one of the few who ascended to 
a high government position was Liu Kezhuang (1187—1269), who was first under 
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the influence of the “Four Spirits,” but soon went beyond their small circle and his 
poems often directly commented on social and political issues. The following is a 
poem from a group entitled “The One from the North": 


Trying to speak of affairs in the East Capital 
Only makes our white hair grow even more. 
Before royal tombs the stone horses broke, 

In forsaken palaces tears from bronze camels fall. 
In divination the barbarian rule would not last, 
But news about the borders is not reliable at all, 
Pitiful are the women in the old capital, 

Their hairstyle remains from a long time ago. 


The speaker in this poem is a person from the north, who described the sad condi- 
tion of the “East Capital," i.e., Bianjing, the capital of the Northern Song, now 
under Jin occupation. The stone horses in front of the emperors' tombs were bro- 
ken; “bronze camels” shedding tears is an allusion to Suo Jing’s (239—303) pre- 
monition of the fall of Western Jin when he saw the bronze camels in front of 
a palace in Luoyang, the East Capital of Jin at the time, and said, “I see you in 
prickles and thorns.” Shortly after that, the Western Jin collapsed. Here the image 
of “bronze camels” shedding tears refers to the fall of the Northern Song and the 
abandoned old palaces in Bianjing. The poem ends with the gloomy realization 
that there was little hope to take back the northern territories and sadly women liv- 
ing there still kept the old hairstyle when the Northern Song fell to the Jurchens. 

In 1208, the Southern Song court sent one million rolls of high-quality yellow 
silk to the Jin as a sort of tribute, and Liu Kezhuang wrote a sarcastic poem as a 
comment on the matter: 


How is a poet to have his blue shirt to wear? 

A million rolls of silk are sent to the barbarians this year. 
From now on no more willows be planted by the West Lake, 
But more mulberry trees for better silkworms to rear. 


Liu Kezhuang was also known for his ci lyrics, which he wrote in following the 
heroic style of Xin Qiji, and like Xin Qiji, he also introduced elements of prose 
into the text of his lyrics. He often used ci lyrics to express his concerns about the 
northern territories and make an argument, but he wrote too many without care- 
ful polishing and the too prosaic lines make his ci lyrics less valuable as poetic 
expressions. 


Wen Tianxiang and the Swan Songs of the Southern Song 


In the early thirteenth century, the rise of the Mongol Empire established by 
Genghis Khan (1158-1227) changed the world map. In 1234, the Southern Song 
formed an alliance with the Mongols and put an end to the Jin. Since 1235, 
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however, after the conquest of the Jin, the Mongols pushed further south and 
became a more dangerous enemy to the Southern Song. After constant battles, the 
Mongols conquered the Southern Song in 1279 and Kublai Khan (1215-1294), 
Genghis Khan's grandson, founded the Mongol-ruled Yuan dynasty and made 
Dadu, the modern-day Beijing, the imperial capital. The drastic change had a 
tremendous impact on all the people, and many poets wrote about the demise of 
the Southern Song in tragic and mournful tunes. The most well known was Wen 
Tianxiang (1236-1283), who fought against the Mongols and was captured and 
finally put to death. He is well known as a patriotic poet; the following is his poem 
entitled “The Yangtze River": 


For days drifting on the North Sea with wind, 
And returned to the Yangtze River's mouth. 
My heart is as firm as a magnetized needle, 

It will never stop till it points toward the south. 


This poem was written in 1276 when Wen Tianxiang escaped from the Mongols 
and took a boat sailing to join one ofthe last posts ofthe Southern Song in Fuzhou, 
Fujian Province, in the far south. The “magnetized needle" of a compass is a 
memorable image to express his unwavering loyalty to the Southern Song. Two 
years later, in 1278, the Mongol army pushed forth and captured Wen Tianxiang 
in Chaozhou, Guangdong Province, and took him to the north. When he passed 
the Dayu Mountain, Jiangxi Province, close to his hometown, he wrote the fol- 
lowing rather moving poem: 


Plum flowers are divided by the north and south, 
My clothes are all wet by the wind and rain. 

With whom did I leave when I left this mountain? 
How sad to return home in such a way to return! 
Mountains and rivers are here since ancient time, 
But cities and towns are suddenly not the same. 
Starving to death is my true intention, 

I'll go to gather ferns in my dream. 


The first line refers to the Dayu Mountain, which was said to be the demarcation 
line ofthe north and the south, so plum trees on that mountain would have flowers 
in bloom on branches facing north but flowers would fall from branches facing 
south. In the middle lines, the poet lamented the changes of the place, that he left 
his hometown with his family, but now he returned alone as a prisoner; and in 
the end, he expressed his determination not to surrender and serve the Mongol 
government by alluding to the story of Bo Yi and Shu Qi, two subjects of the Yin 
dynasty who refused to eat the food of the new Zhou dynasty, gathered fiddlehead 
ferns on the Shouyang Mountain, and finally starved themselves to death when 
they were told that even the ferns on the mountain were now the properties of 
the new dynasty. Wen Tianxiang also wrote ci lyrics to express his anxieties and 
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sorrow at the demise of the Southern Song, and the following is the first half of 
his ci lyric to the tune of “The Lovely Girl Niannu”: 


Vast and wide are the waters and the sky, 
What a pity the east wind 

Didn’t aid the heroes this time. 

In the sunset how can I bear to see 

Birds and flowers in ruins horrified! 
Spring feelings in the Bronze Bird Tower, 
Autumn tears of the Golden Statues, 

Who can avenge such crimes? 

In vain that I am entrusted 

With the spirit of the sword sublime. 


Wen Tianxiang used several allusions in this lyric: “the east wind / Didn’t aid 
the heroes this time,” and “the Bronze Bird Tower” refers to the famous battle at 
the Red Cliffs in 208 during the Three Kingdoms period, in which the east wind 
fanned the fire that destroyed the linked ships of the Wei and helped Wu and Shu 
to win. As we discussed in Chapter 9, the late Tang poet Du Mu has these famous 
lines on the same subject: “If not for the east wind bringing young Zhou Yu 
advantage, / The two Qiao sisters would be locked in the Bronze Bird Terrace.” 
The battle at Red Cliffs is often referred to in Chinese literature, and Su Shi’s 
“Rhyme-prose on Red Cliff,” discussed in Chapter 11, is one of the best-known 
works. In this ci lyric, Wen Tianxiang expressed his sadness that this time, the 
east wind did not help the Song army with their war against the Mongols, and 
as a result, court ladies of the Southern Song were captured and enslaved by the 
Mongols. The “tears of the Golden Statues” is another allusion to the legend writ- 
ten about in the late Tang poet Li Ho’s poem, in which it was said that Emperor 
Wu of Han had some bronze statues of immortals made to receive dewdrops, and 
these statues were known as Bronze Immortals or Golden Statues. When Emperor 
Ming of Wei ordered in 233 to have these statues moved from Chang’an to be 
put in front of his palace, these Golden Statues shed tears. This refers to the ran- 
sacking and plundering of palaces by Mongol soldiers after the collapse of the 
Southern Song. The poet felt helpless at the end that he had a wonderful sword but 
could not fight the Mongols with success. Before he died, Wen Tianxiang wrote 
some poems expressing his heroic spirit, and his most famous lines are “Since 
ancient time, who would not face death? / P'Il leave my red heart to shine on bam- 
boo slips,” that is, he will live forever in the chronicles of history. 

Liu Chenweng (1232-1297) was another patriotic poet writing about the dis- 
astrous decline of the Southern Song and the cruelty of the Mongol aggression. 
The following ci lyric to the tune of “Remembering the Beauty of Qin” describes 
the bleak scene of Hangzhou, the lost capital of the Southern Song, during the 
Lantern Festival when there should be celebration and joy, but under Mongol 
occupation, there was nothing but “wind and snow”: 
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It’s the Lantern Festival, 

In the capital, nothing on the road but wind and snow. 
Wind and snow, 

Rivers and mountains remain the same, 

In the capital there’s no one on the road. 


Within a hundred years so different rise and fall, 
We still face the same moon as before. 

The same moon as before, 

Shining on our tears under the candlelight, 

On our heads while white hairs grow. 


An important poet at the end of the Southern Song was Wang Yuanliang, who 
was a musician at the Southern Song court and was taken to the north after the 
Mongols conquered the Southern Song and had all the royal houses moved to 
Dadu in the north. Wang Yuanliang recorded what he witnessed in several groups 
of poems, and he did not explicitly comment on what he described, but the sad- 
ness and the pain of losing one’s country permeated every line. The following are 
three poems from a large group entitled “Songs of Huzhou”: 


A range of Wu Mountains lies in her eyes, 

In red or blue stand towers of this place. 

At night colorful boats float on the foggy river, 
Holding a pipa, she recalls palaces of old days. 


The poem describes a court singer being forced to leave the palaces in the south 
and taken to the north in a boat. The next one describes the scene of the north and 
is filled with a sense of sorrow in a subtle way: 


Looking at the northern land an endless view, 
Forever eastward the great river flows. 
Beyond the chilly crows the setting sun 

Over the four hundred states sadly glows. 


The next poem describes court ladies being moved by boats to the north and as 
prisoners guarded by Mongol soldiers with weapons: 


On the Taihu Lake the wind is strong, and waves rise high, 

In the rocking decorated boat, they cannot sit tight. 

Leaning on the windows they lower their eyes, 

On both ends of the boat swords and knives are shining bright. 


Lin Jingxi (1242-1310) was a poet who went to live as a recluse after the Southern 
Song collapsed. The following poem was written when one day in his travel, he 
found a piece of paper that would have been a top-secret government document 
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during the Southern Song, but now was used as wastepaper and pasted on the win- 
dow in a mountain house to stop the wind. Without explicit comment or remarks, 
his sad feeling was effectively conveyed in this simple quatrain: 


Randomly on eastern hills sleeping with lonely clouds, 

It’s about to snow in the mountains but a stove is burning red. 
Who has pasted the paper of a memorial against enemies 

On the window of this hut the northern wind to defend? 


Xie Ao (1249-1295) admired Wen Tianxiang and wrote several poems in com- 
memoration of him when Wen Tianxiang was killed. Xie Ao’s poems are highly 
appreciated by critics for their sorrowful but strong voice with tragic pathos. 
The following poem is entitled “Passing by the Old Palaces in Hangzhou” and 
describes how the royal palaces of the Southern Song were turned into Buddhist 
monasteries. The poem may also refer to the sad story of Emperor Gongzong of 
the Southern Song (1271—1323), who surrendered to the Mongols in 1276 and 
became a prisoner, and in 1288, he was sent by Kublai Khan to study Buddhism 
in Tibet and became a Buddhist monk. The poem reads: 


In the Purple Cloud Tower, the Flowing Rainbow was poured, 
But sadly it all ended up in a Buddhist monastery today. 
Fallen flowers are gone with the evening sunset, 

On holly branches hang the cassocks in the dying rays. 


“Purple Cloud Tower" here refers to the palaces of the Southern Song and 
“Flowing Rainbow” is the name of an extremely fine wine; the first line thus 
describes the extravagant life of the royal house of the Song emperors. This is 
then brought into stark contrast with the quiet and bleak scene of a Buddhist mon- 
astery and the monks’ yellow cassocks hanging on trees in the last rays of a dying 
sun. This can be a fitting symbol of the decline and fall of the Song empire. In dif- 
ferent ways and different styles, from Wen Tianxiang, Liu Chenweng, and Wang 
Yuanliang to Lin Jingxi and Xie Ao, these poets at the end of the Southern Song 
sang the swan songs of the poetry of the Song dynasty, poetry that has its undying 
glory and brilliance in the history of Chinese literature. 


Yuan Haowen and Poetry of the Jin Dynasty 


The Jin was a kingdom based on half-nomadic tribes in northeast China and quickly 
rose up as a powerful dynasty that existed for more than a hundred years from 1115 
to 1234. In ruling the vast land north of the Huai River for more than a hundred 
years, the Jin and the Song had many exchanges as well as conflicts and wars, and 
over time the ruling elites of the Jurchens formed their own literary culture that 
was heavily borrowed from Han culture and contained elements of other cultures. 
The earliest Jin poets, Yuwen Xuzhong (1079-1146), Wu Ji (1090-1142), and Cai 
Songnian (1107-1159) were all from the Song, and Yuwen and Wu were Southern 
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Song envoys detained by the Jin and later became Jin officials. Though they were 
in the Jin, they regarded themselves as Song, as can be seen in the following poem 
by Yuwen Xuzhong when he knew that the Jurchens would detain him: 


Curtains are all frosted over in the long night, 

Sometimes in my dreams I am back home. 

I heard they already built the West River Inn, 

I can feed the sheep and along the North Sea roam. 

Look back, two emperors are now in low grass, 

My heart aches that our farmland now lies in ruins. 

Death to me in this life is a matter of no importance, 

But I'll never forget you, even my breast is pierced through. 


The “West River Inn” refers to the place the State of Jin detained the envoy of 
the State of Lu during the Spring and Autumn period in antiquity; and feeding 
sheep by the North Sea refers to the story of Su Wu, the Han envoy detained 
by the Xiongnu and forced to tend sheep in the north, the same allusion Fan 
Chengda used in one of his poems mentioned in Chapter 13. The “two emperors” 
are Huizong and Qinzong of the Song captured and taken to the north by the 
Jurchens, turning into commoners like “low grass.” This poem expressed Yuwen 
Xuzhong’s sorrow at the devastation of the north territories of the Song and his 
loyalty to his country. That loyalty was ultimately the reason he was killed by the 
Jin in its internal struggles between different factions. In the history of Jin litera- 
ture, he was considered to be a great poet of the early period. 

The Jin accepted much of Han culture and set up an examination system simi- 
lar to that of Song. When the culture and society further developed and with more 
confidence, poets in Jin became familiar with Song poetry and admired Su Shi and 
Huang Tingjian. Wang Ruoxu (1174-1243), for example, wrote important works 
in poetry and literary criticism to promote natural and true expressions of ideas 
and emotions and looked at Su Shi and the Tang poet Bo Juyi as models. As he 
argued in one of his “Poems on Poetry”: 


Writing is precious when it comes from oneself, 
How can it be true if the mantle is passed over? 
When the patriarch is already of a lower rank, 
Who would be the follower one after another? 


This is a critique of the “Jiangxi school of poetry” that held Huang Tingjian as the 
“patriarch” and passed on his “mantle” to many followers whose poetry lacked 
real emotions but only used book knowledge to fill up the space. This also shows 
how many exchanges there were between poets of the Jin and those of Song and 
how the poetry and criticism written by Jin authors formed part of Chinese litera- 
ture of that time. 

With the rise of the Mongol empire, however, the Jin declined and eventually 
collapsed. It was in that period that poetry became more developed, and many 
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poets wrote about the suffering of the people and the cruelty of war. The greatest 
poet of the Jin was Yuan Haowen (1190-1257), who was born in Taiyuan, Shanxi 
Province, and whose ancestors were of the Tuoba clan of the Xianbei tribe, but 
he was well-read in the Chinese classics and excelled in all the forms of litera- 
ture, especially poetry. Like Wang Ruoxu, Yuan Haowen also wrote many poems 
on poetry, commented on poets from the Han and Wei period till the Song, and 
advocated a robust and strong northern style as different from the delicate and 
frivolous style of the southerners, a direct and true expression of emotions as dif- 
ferent from decorative and artificial pretensions, and praised Su Shi and Xin Qiji 
while criticizing the “Jiangxi school of poetry.” As he lived through the Mongol 
conquest of the Jin, Yuan Haowen's poems are often sorrowful and tragic, but 
unyielding and heroic with a wide scope and vision. The following poem, enti- 
tled “Qiyang,” was written in 1231 when Yuan Haowen heard the news that the 
Mongol army besieged and finally occupied Fengxiang, also known as Qiyang, 
in Shaanxi Province, that many soldiers died and a large number of people had 
to leave their home to flee along the Long River towards the east, many of whom 
died on the way in horrible conditions: 


The impassable land now has no grass, 

Ten years of war has darkened the capital of Qin. 
Looking west to Qiyang there are no tidings, 

The Long River flows east with bitter crying. 

With tenderness wild tendrils encircle soldiers’ bones, 
How sadly on the empty city the dying sun shines! 
With whom can I ask the azure heaven, 

Why Chiyou is sent out with his brutal kinds? 


The poet first lamented that the “impassable land” of Qin in the Shaanxi area 
could not stop the Mongol aggression and that the war between the Jurchens and 
the Mongols had gone on for ten years. At the end, with resentment he asks why 
heaven had sent down Chiyou, the monstrous warrior in ancient Chinese mythol- 
ogy, to wreck the land. 

The following is another poem Yuan Haowen wrote in 1232 when the Mongol 
army besieged Bianjing, and the poet was desperately hoping for aid from other 
Jin troops: 


Bitterly dragons and serpents fight from dawn to dusk, 
The war is almost to bury all lives in the mud. 

From high plateaus waters gush out to change the land, 
Wind from battle fields brings the stench of blood. 
Jingwei with her grievances fills the great ocean, 
Baoxu has no tear to cry at the court of Qin. 

Where are the heroes of Bingzhou, 

Who can quickly help and send troops in? 
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In this poem, Jingwei was a mythological bird that was always picking up twigs 
and stones and dropping them into the sea with the intention of filling the sea up, 
an impossible task, and Baoxu refers to the story of Shen Baoxu, a minister of the 
State of Chu during the Spring and Autumn period. When Chu was attacked by the 
State of Wu, Baoxu went to Qin and ask for help. The king of Qin did not listen 
to him, and Baoxu wept at the Qin court for seven days and nights till the ruler of 
Qin was moved to send troops to save Chu. From the above poems, we can see that 
Yuan Haowen was extremely erudite and familiar with the Chinese classics that 
he could allude to an ancient work in almost every line. Though these poems are 
about the dangerous time for the Jurchens under the Mongol military pressure, they 
are not just lamentations of the sad fate of the country without an unyielding spirit. 

After the demise of the Jin, Yuan Haowen refused to serve in the Mongol Yuan 
dynasty. The following poem was written in 1237 when he revisited his childhood 
home in Taiyuan and recalled the past: 


Evening fog floats among sycamore trees, 

In the dewy courtyard I feel the chill of the fall. 

High banks sunk into deep valleys right in my eyes, 

And in the setting sun cicadas sadly call. 

Today I still dress as in my former country, 

And recall playing in the house of my mother’s side. 

Now with white hair I have gone through the human world, 
Borrowing a bed in a Buddhist temple for the night. 


This poem was full of the sadness of one who had lost his country and witnessed 
the huge changes of the times. “High banks sunk into deep valleys” is an allusion 
to a poem in the Book of Poetry with the symbolic meaning of drastic social and 
political changes. The poet skillfully integrated his personal suffering with the 
loss of his country. 

After the demise of the Jin, Yuan Haowen spent years collecting the works of 
Jin dynasty poets and published them as the Collected Writing from Zhongzhou, 
which contains more than 2,000 poems by 251 poets, and he wrote a biographi- 
cal note under each poet to tell their stories and comment on their works. This 
becomes an important collection not only to preserve the poetry of the Jin and 
offer materials for the history of literature, but it becomes a treasure house for the 
study of the Jin dynasty history. This collection forms a significant part of Yuan 
Haowen’s achievement as a poet and a literary scholar. 


Storytelling and Theatrical Performance in the Song and the Jin 


The development of cities and commerce during the Song had a significant influ- 
ence on the literature at the time. Liu Yong became a most popular writer of ci lyr- 
ics, as we discussed in Chapter 10, largely because of the thriving urban culture at 
the time. The reputation of the “Four Spirits of Yongjia” and the “Jianghu school 
of poetry,” as discussed earlier in this chapter, had to do with the promotion by 
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Chen Qi, the book dealer, and the thriving business of book printing and book 
market. The rise of urban culture and entertainment in Bianjing in the Northern 
Song and in Lin’an or Hangzhou in the Southern Song were clear indications of 
the relationship between literary forms and city life. In those cities, storytelling, 
acrobats, and theater performance were forms of entertainment with large audi- 
ences, which precipitated the formation of early forms of drama and popular fic- 
tion in the vernacular. According to documents from that time, the most welcome 
forms of storytelling were “small talk” and “historical stories.” Scripts for such 
storytelling performance became the early forms of Chinese narrative fiction, in 
which many poems and ci lyrics were inserted. 

Theatrical entertainment started already in the Tang dynasty in the simple form 
of comic remarks and exchanges, but in the Song, “miscellaneous theater” had 
more characters and often included singing and dance. Because of the lack of 
materials, it is difficult to have a clear picture of the theatrical performance of 
the Song dynasty, but it was an important stage in the historical development of 
Chinese drama. 

In the north, the society of the Jin also had similar development of popular liter- 
ature, in particular performance of singing and storytelling, which laid the founda- 
tion for the further development of drama in the Mongol-ruled Yuan dynasty. The 
most famous of such works during the Jin is the Romance of the West Chamber by 
Dong Jieyuan, whose dates are unknown and “Jieyuan” is not his real name but a 
general term for "scholar" at the time. He was active in the middle period of the 
Jin, and from the autobiographical remarks in the text, he seems to be a talented 
urban scholar with his interest focused on writing texts for theatrical performance. 

The Romance of the West Chamber was based on the “Tale of Yingying” 
by the Tang poet Yuan Zhen, mentioned in Chapter 9. In Yuan Zhen's story, a 
young scholar Zhang fell in love with a beautiful girl Yingying but eventually 
abandoned her when he went to the capital for an imperial examination. Yuan 
Zhen's work had several variations during the Song, but Dong's Romance of the 
West Chamber greatly expanded on the “Tale of Yingying" and made signifi- 
cant changes to the story. Yuan Zhen's text has about 2,000 words, but Dong's 
Romance of the West Chamber is a long narrative poem of more than 50,000 
words divided into 193 suites for singing, in the form known as Zhugong diao, 
a text to be performed mainly with singing and interspersed with speech. The 
significant change in Dong's version is to make scholar Zhang and Yingying a 
loving couple who remain loyal to each other with undying love through many 
difficulties and hardships, while Yingying's mother became an embodiment of 
the authoritarian etiquettes and moral rigidity. The dramatic conflict thus became 
the tension between personal love and traditional moral etiquettes and rules, and 
the author described with great sympathy the couple's fight for love and personal 
freedom. Jin in the north was less influenced by the traditional Confucian moral 
teachings, and this can be seen in the way Dong's Romance of the West Chamber 
represented love and personal freedom and choice. Even though Dong's version 
may have some defects and is less well-structured, it made a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of narratives and to the enrichment of Chinese literature. 


15 Literature of the Yuan Dynasty 


Society and Literature of the Yuan Dynasty 


Kublai Khan named the Mongol dynasty Yuan based on an auspicious phrase from 
the Chinese classic Book of Changes in 1271 and conquered the Southern Song 
in 1279. Yuan was the first imperial dynasty set up by a non-Han minority in the 
history of China and it was connected with the vast Mongol empire, which made 
it possible for merchants and other people to trade and travel across the Eurasian 
continent. That was the time when Marco Polo (1254—1324) could travel all the 
way from Venice to China as the first important figure in the history of Chinese— 
European encounters. Under the Mongol rule, China during the Yuan was more 
multicultural than at any time in the past and its society had some characteristics 
quite different from earlier ones. Traditional Confucian ideology regarded com- 
mercial interests and the merchant class with contempt, but the Mongol rulers 
put emphasis on practical benefits and encouraged commerce and trade. It was a 
regime with an expanding and adventurous spirit, but at the same time society of 
the Yuan dynasty was a highly repressive system in which people were divided 
into four castes or classes: the Mongols were the first and superior class; the sec- 
ond were the Semu or “assorted or miscellaneous" people, which included differ- 
ent ethnic groups from Central and West Asia, Muslims, Nestorian Christians, 
Jews, and many other categories; the third were Han people, which referred to 
people under the former Jin rule, including ethnically Han, Jurchen, Khitan, and 
others in the north of China; and the lowest were the “Southerners,” who were 
the last to fall to the Mongol conquest, i.e., people of the former Southern Song. 
Economically, the Mongol-ruled Yuan also plundered the south so that out of the 
nine provinces plus the central province, the three southern provinces were forced 
to surrender crops in taxation each year that were more than half of the total 
amount collected in the entire country. The Han people's hatred of and antago- 
nism to the Mongols lasted throughout the Yuan, which made the society unstable 
and eventually brought the Yuan dynasty to its end in 1368. 

The well-established examination system in the Song was severely damaged 
and was abolished in the first few decades of Mongol rule. Though it was rein- 
stalled later, it was never as important as it was in the time of the Song. The 
Mongol authorities tried to make use of neo-Confucianism to help with ruling 
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the country, but Confucian scholars, particularly the Southerners, did not have 
a respectable social status. There was a saying at the time, “scholar is the ninth, 
and beggar the tenth,” which indicated the difficult and embarrassing status of 
scholars in the Yuan dynasty. The special social and political conditions of the 
Yuan, however, had some unexpectedly positive consequences for culture and lit- 
erature. The vast Mongol empire had many ethnic groups with different religious 
beliefs and the Mongol rulers were tolerant of the various religions and ideas. 
Neo-Confucianism was sanctioned by the state, but Buddhism, Daoism, and even 
Islam and Nestorian Christianity were also active at the time. The relaxation of 
ideological control made it possible for men of letters to be freer in thinking and 
more active, and the dismal prospect of gaining a government position through 
examinations made them detached from the government system and became rela- 
tively independent. The growth of commerce and trade and the development of 
the urban economy provided opportunities for those educated men to earn a living 
by trading on their knowledge and cultural capital, and indeed during the Yuan 
dynasty there emerged a number of untraditional or unconventional men of letters 
with much closer relationships with the common people and their daily lives. The 
diminished social status of scholars actually helped release their literary talents 
and creativity and make them engaged in forms of popular literature, especially 
narrative fiction and drama. 

Since the Tang, there were already romances, transformation texts, and dif- 
ferent forms of narrative fiction, and Song dynasty with its developed urban cul- 
ture and entertainment enterprises, storytelling of different sorts grew more and 
more popular. This tendency continued in the Yuan when densely populated cities 
offered more opportunities for narratives with singing and musical performance, 
of which historical stories were especially popular. The great achievement in the 
Yuan dynasty, however, was drama, including zaju or “miscellaneous drama” 
and nanxi or “southern plays.” As discussed at the end of Chapter 14, in the Jin 
dynasty, the important text for theatrical performance, the Romance of the West 
Chamber by Dong Jieyuan, already indicated the maturity of forms of dramatic 
performance that had long been popular during the Song and Jin. In the Yuan 
dynasty, more writers with great literary talents joined in the writing of plays and 
contributed to the splendor of drama in the history of Chinese literature. 

The development of Yuan drama can be divided into two periods with the 
dividing line around the year 1300. Playwrights of the first period were active in 
Dadu and several other northern cities, while those of the second period mainly 
worked in the coastal cities in the south. This was related to the Mongol empire’s 
expansion from the north to the south and the quick development of southern 
cities, but in terms of literary achievement, the first period was the golden time 
of Yuan drama. The basic format of Yuan drama is a musical play composed of 
four “episodes” or acts plus an opening or an “insertion,” with few exceptions. 
An “episode” is a self-contained act within the play and also a set of musical 
suites using the same tune, and an “insertion” is a short interlude with one or two 
songs as an opening or an explanation or connection of different “episodes.” Yuan 
drama is essentially a musical or opera, with singing at its core with one main 
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character, either female or male, for each episode, and the dramatis personae are 
further divided into five main categories—female, male, painted face, external, 
and assorted characters. These characters were so divided for highly conventional 
characterizations and performances. 


Guan Hanging and Yuan Drama 


It is only with the contributions of great poets and writers that a new literary form 
can become truly outstanding. For Yuan drama, Guan Hanqing (c. 1225-c. 1300) 
was such a writer. He was not only one of the earliest playwrights but also the 
most prolific with great and high achievements. In an autobiographical song lyric, 
he described himself as an easygoing but unyielding loafer, a frequent visitor of 
pleasure houses, an expert in music and prosodic rules, and, in his own memora- 
ble words, “a clinking copper pea that cannot be steamed to soft, boiled to ripe, 
beaten to flat, or fried to pop.” These words perfectly expressed his disposition 
as someone courageous, unbending, unrestrainable, and funny. He lived with the 
common people and wrote for them. His plays exposed the corruption of society 
and vicious bureaucrats, expressed his deep sympathy for the downtrodden and 
the powerless, and praised those who were brave enough to stand up against evil 
powers. 

Guan Hanging's most famous work is Injustice to Dou E, a great tragedy com- 
parable to any great tragedy in the canon of world literature. Dou E is an orphan 
and sold by her penniless father as a child bride to the Cai family to pay his debts. 
Sadly, her husband soon dies, and she becomes a young widow. Her mother- 
in-law makes living by usury and is threatened by a debtor, but Zhang Lu'er 
and his father come to their rescue. These two men, however, are roguish bullies 
and want to force themselves on Dou E and her mother-in-law. Dou E resolutely 
rejects Zhang Lu'er's unwelcome advances and would rather die than give up 
her dignity. Zhang Lu'er wants to poison her mother-in-law, but by mistake, his 
father drinks the poison and dies. Zhang Lu'er threatens to charge the two women 
with murder unless Dou E agrees to marry him. Fully confident of her innocence 
and with anticipation to have justice at the prefecture court, Dou E goes to face 
Zhang Lu'er before the local magistrate. This government official, however, is a 
stupid, greedy, and corrupt man, who tortures Dou E for confession. In order not 
to see her mother-in-law being tortured, Dou E finally pleads guilty to the fabri- 
cated crime. In the play, Dou E is a poor, innocent, kind-hearted young woman 
wrongly charged and convicted, and all the other characters, including her father 
and mother-in-law, are all directly or indirectly responsible for her tragic death, 
but finally, it is the villains and the corrupt officials that send her to the execution 
ground. Such injustice completely shatters the popular belief in divine reward and 
retribution, and in Dou E's lamentation and protestation before her death, we hear 
a strong condemnation of the injustice of the corrupt and unfair world: 


Day and night the sun and the moon hang in the sky, 
Gods and spirits determine who to live and who to die. 
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Oh, heaven and earth, 

You should tell the clean from the filthy, but why 

You have the good and the evil misidentified: 

The good ones are poor with a short life, 

While the evil ones are rich and live long. 

Oh, heaven and earth, 

You also bully the weak and fear the strong, 

And do nothing but just go along. 

Oh, earth, how can you be earth not telling the good from evil? 

Oh, heaven, how can you be heaven confusing the right with the wrong! 


Such condemnation of injustice speaks for all victims of corruption and misman- 
agement and has a universal appeal that touches the hearts of all readers and audi- 
ences wherever they find themselves in a world that is not just and fair. Before she 
is beheaded, Dou E makes three predictions as her wishes, which are all impos- 
sibilities under normal circumstances: that her blood will all fly to a white silk flag 
and not one drop will fall on the ground; that heavy snow will come down to cover 
her body though it is right in the heat of summer; and that drought will befall the 
land for the next three years. After she has made these predictions, dark clouds 
cover the sky, a chilly wind blows, and it suddenly snows heavily. Guan Hanqing 
creates a most tragic atmosphere to fully articulate the anger at the injustice done 
to Dou E and to call for people’s conscience and their resentment at social injus- 
tice. Magically, Dou E’s three predictions are all fulfilled to vindicate her and at 
the end of the play, her father, now a government official after successfully pass- 
ing examinations, comes back to redress the wrongs and satisfy the poetic justice 
that all audiences are likely to demand. That may diminish the tragic pathos of the 
play, but that ending is often the only thing the average people could hope for in 
their wish-fulfillment. 

In Chinese popular culture, the image of Guan Yu (160—220), a general in the 
State of Shu during the Three Kingdoms period, became an invincible warrior and 
a symbol of bravery and loyalty, and later deified as Lord Guan and the God of 
Protection through numerous stories, legends, and mythologies. Guan Hanqing’s 
historical play Going to Meeting with a Single Blade creates a powerful image of 
Guan Yu with a rather simple plot. Lu Su of the State of Wu invites Guan Yu to 
meet by a river with the intention of asking Guan Yu to return Jingzhou, a stra- 
tegically important city, to the State of Wu. He has soldiers wait in ambush and 
plans to hold Guan Yu hostage in case the meeting does not yield the result he 
wants. Guan Yu is fully aware of Lu Su’s intention, but to avoid bloodshed and 
war between Shu and Wu, he decides to go to meet Lu Su just by himself with 
only one soldier to carry his famous “Green Dragon Crescent Blade” that has cut 
down many of his enemies. During the meeting, Guan Yu exposes Lu Su’s plot 
in defense of the integrity of Shu as the royal lineage of the Han and successfully 
returns without harm, thus making conditions stable without going to war. In Guan 
Hanging's play, Guan Yu’s bravery and his contempt for his enemy are effectively 
expressed in the following song while he is sailing to the meeting place: 
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With a thousand layers of waves the great river eastward flows, 

I lead a dozen of men 

To row this small boat like a leaf afloat. 

It’s not to the palace of dragon and phoenix, 

But the deep den of tigers and wolves I go. 

A real man doesn’t think so. 

Taking my blade, I see this meeting as going to a country fair show. 


Here the first line is a variation of the beginning lines of Su Shi’s famous ci lyric 
to the tune of “The Lovely Girl Niannu" with the title “Remembrance of the Past 
at Red Cliff,’ which was discussed in Chapter 11. Guan Yu knows that he is not 
going to a banquet in the royal “palace of dragon and phoenix,” but to “the deep 
den of tigers and wolves.” However, “a real man,” he claims, “doesn’t think so,” 
for he looks at going to this dangerous meeting as nothing but “a country fair 
show.” In these words, Guan Yu emerges as a daring and powerful figure with 
confidence and readiness to meet any challenge, taking with him his formidable 
weapon. He continues with this most well-known song that reflects on the battle at 
Red Cliff with a deep sense of history, expressing Guan Hanqing’s own emotions: 


Waves rise up and circle many a high mount, 
Where can the young Zhou Yu be found? 
Without knowing, all in smoke and dust is gone! 
Pitiful what Huang Gai had gone through, 

In no time Cao’s ships disappear from the view. 
Fighting made the waters still hot. 

How I feel the pain in my heart! 

These are not waters of the river, 

For twenty years it’s the flow of heroes’ blood! 


The line “all in smoke and dust is gone” is directly taken from the same ci lyric 
by Su Shi as mentioned above. The young Zhou Yu (175—210) was the general 
who commanded the battle at Red Cliff where Cao Cao’s ships were all burnt 
down. Huang Gai (?-c. 210) was an old general of Wu, who proposed the idea 
of fire attack, and in popular literature, he also proposed a false surrender to Cao 
so that he could lead his ships close to Cao’s fleet and incinerate their ships. In 
order to make Cao believe in his surrender, he voluntarily offered himself to be 
severely beaten by Zhou Yu as punishment for his idea of surrendering to Cao. In 
this song, Guan Hanging created the image of Guan Yu not only as a great hero 
and powerful fighter but also as a noble person who deeply understands the pain 
of bloodshed and the devastation of war. Having lived through the destructive war 
and drastic changes in the world, Guan Hanging created the image of Guan Yu to 
express his wish that a great hero might emerge to defeat enemies without killing 
and protect people from the pain of bloodshed. 

Guan Hanging also wrote excellent comedies with well-constructed plots and 
in a lively and colloquial language. In these comedies, the protagonists are often 
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female characters who defeat villainous men with cleverness and wit and display 
a courageous fighting spirit no less laudable than that of heroic figures like Guan 
Yu. Guan Hanging's plays are rich and varied in kinds, contents, and styles, his 
characters are lively and believable, and he shows his sympathy for the power- 
less and the average people and depicts them with their wisdom and unyielding 
Spirit. 


Wang Shifu and Romance of the West Chamber 


Another important playwright of Yuan drama is Wang Shifu, whose dates are 
unknown but should be roughly the same as Guan Hanging's or slightly later. Not 
many of his works have survived today, but the complete text of the Romance of 
the West Chamber is so well known that it can be said that this single play lays the 
firm foundation of Wang Shifu's unshakable fame. Wang Shifu's play is based 
on Dong Jieyuan's work in the Jin dynasty, as discussed in the last chapter, and 
Dong's is in turn based on the Tang poet Yuan Zhen's “Tale of Yingying,” men- 
tioned in Chapter 9. In terms of dramatic form, Wang Shifu made some impor- 
tant changes. In Yuan drama, there are usually four acts in a play and only one 
character as the main singer for each episode. Wang Shifu's Romance of the West 
Chamber broke away from that convention and had five acts with 21 episodes, 
with several characters singing in the same episode, thus making the play more 
flexible and expressive. The more important change, however, concerns the theme 
of the play. Yuan Zhen's “Tale of Yingying" was about the young scholar Zhang 
who fell in love with Yingying but abandoned her in the end. Dong Jieyuan's 
Romance of the West Chamber changed that story into a story of scholar Zhang 
and Yingying fighting for their freedom of love and marriage against the impedi- 
ment of Yingying's mother as the incarnation of inexorable moral rigidity. In 
Dong Jieyuan's work, however, the love between the two young people was 
depicted as somehow justifiable from a moral point of view as repayment of good 
deeds. Wang Shifu further changed the theme and put emphasis on the feeling of 
love, which should be its own legitimation and does not need any excuses or jus- 
tifications. If two people fall in love, they should be allowed to live together, and 
anyone or anything trying to separate them should be condemned. 

This is a significant change related to the change in social mores and the 
trend of thought from the Song to the Yuan. The moralistic restrictions of neo- 
Confucian ideology became increasingly less influential in the Yuan dynasty, 
while the development of cities and urban culture and the increase of urban 
population made it possible to articulate the idea that personal feelings, hopes, 
and desires should be respected and represented without moralistic restrictions. 
In Guan Hanging's play The Moon Worship Pavilion, the poet famously wrote: 
*May loving man and wife all under heaven never separate." Wang Shifu went 
even further, because his blessing of being happily together was not limited 
to married couples but to all young lovers, including those without their par- 
ents’ permission. That is exactly the story of scholar Zhang and Yingying in this 
play. Wang Shifu revised and improved Dong Jieyuan's Romance of the West 
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Chamber in two ways: one is to cut off some digressive details to make the plot 
more concentrated and the storyline clearer; the other is to make the dramatic 
characters stand more firmly for what they believe in so that the dramatic tension 
is more clearly defined. With these changes, Wang Shifu made the theme of the 
play more prominent, and the characters more clearly drawn in their different 
lines and colors. 

Wang Shifu’s storyline is both clear and goes through many twists and turns. 
Zhang and Yingying meet in a Buddhist temple and fall in love immediately, 
but Yingying knows that their innocent love will not be easily approved by her 
mother, who is not only strict with the rules of etiquette but also snobbish. A rebel 
general Sun Feihu and his men besiege the temple and threaten to take Yingying 
away, and her mother promises to give Yingying’s hand to anyone who can res- 
cue them. Zhang sends a letter to a friend who is the local magistrate, and his 
friend comes with troops and saves them, but Yingying’s mother does not keep 
her promise on the excuse that Zhang’s social status is not high enough, and she 
only agrees to regard Zhang as a brother to Yingying. In disappointment and 
frustration, Zhang falls ill and Yingying also feels extremely sad. With the help 
of her maidservant Hong Niang, they write poems and letters to one another and 
finally Yingying courageously comes to Zhang at night for their secret rendez- 
vous. Having noticed that Yingying seems lost in a trance, her mother calls Hong 
Niang over and investigates the matter. Hong Niang tells her the truth but also 
makes her realize that she must let Zhang marry Yingying to avoid a social scan- 
dal. The mother has to agree, but she still insists that Zhang must go to the capital 
and pass the imperial examination before he can marry Yingying. Yingying sends 
Zhang off with sorrow on a chilly autumnal day, but Zhang eventually comes back 
triumphantly and the play closes with a grand happy ending. 

In the play, each character has his or her distinct features and diction per- 
fectly fitting to the character’s social place, disposition, and situation. Wang Shifu 
always assimilated phrases and images from classical poetry and ci lyrics and 
combined these with the lively vernacular language of his time. In comparison 
with other Yuan drama, the Romance of the West Chamber has the distinct nature 
of an elegant poetic play, and its language is highly appreciated by critics and 
audiences alike. The following passage is well known for its poetic quality, and 
this is the song Yingying sings in sending scholar Zhang off: 


Clouds are gathering in the blue sky, 

Yellow flowers are falling to the ground. 

The western wind blows by, 

And wild geese southwards fly. 

At dawn, who has colored the woods drunken red? 
It’s lovers’ tears in parting they shed! 

What a pity that we met so late, 

But so soon you'll be on your way. 

The willow twigs are long but can't tie your horse. 
How I wish the trees could detain the fading rays! 
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Here the first few lines are a variation on the first half of Fan Zhongyan’s famous 
ci lyric to the tune of “Behind the Sumu Shade,” discussed in Chapter 10. The 
image of willow twigs as a symbol of the sadness in parting is often used in poetry 
and ci lyrics, and the comparison of the red color of maple woods to the color 
of drunkenness and related to lovers’ tears all bring out the feeling of love and 
the sorrow at departure. It is the literary quality of the text that has made Wang 
Shifu’s Romance of the West Chamber a famous work that gives expression to 
the theme of love and the freedom to win happiness, which had a profound influ- 
ence on many great works in later time such as Tang Xianzu’s Peony Pavilion in 
the Ming dynasty and Cao Xueqin’s Dream of the Red Mansion in the Qing. The 
Romance of the West Chamber remains one of the most popular plays in China, 
often performed even today. 


The Orphan of Zhao and Other Plays 


From the perspective of global cultural exchanges, a historical play, The Orphan 
of Zhao, is of special importance. The play is attributed to Ji Junxiang, of whom 
very little is known. The play is based on Sima Qian’s narrative in the Records of 
the Grand Historian on the strife between two aristocratic families of Zhao Dun 
and Tu Angu during the Spring and Autumn period. Tu Angu is the villain in the 
play, who frames Zhao Dun for treason and has 300 people of the Zhao family 
killed. The play depicts the loyalty and self-sacrifice of Cheng Ying and Gongsun 
Chujiu, who save the orphan of Zhao in unusual ways. Cheng Ying takes the baby 
out of the palace but is discovered by Commander Han Jue at the palace gate. Han 
Jue, however, lets Cheng Ying go and commits suicide. When Tu Angu learns 
that the orphan of Zhao has been taken out and protected, he orders all infants 
from one to six months in the country to be slaughtered, reminiscent of King 
Herod's infamous massacre of the innocents. Cheng Ying finds Gongsun Chujiu, 
a friend of Zhao Dun, and they come up with an incredibly painful plan to save 
the orphan. Cheng Ying has a baby, and he gives his own baby to Gongsun Chujiu 
as the orphan of Zhao, and then he tells the villain that Gongsun has taken the 
orphan. Gongsun Chujiu and Cheng Ying's baby are all killed, and Cheng Ying 
and the real orphan of Zhao are able to survive. As the villain has no offspring of 
his own, Cheng Ying manages to have the orphan adopted by Tu Angu. Twenty 
years later when the orphan has grown up into a fine young man, Cheng Ying 
reveals the truth about his true identity and the tragic fate of his family, and the 
play ends with the orphan's great revenge. 

The Orphan of Zhao depicts a group of noble characters with incredible courage 
and moral integrity in fighting against evil and the play becomes one of the great 
tragedies in Chinese drama, comparable with Guan Hanging's /njustice to Dou E. 
Commander Han Jue, for example, shows his noble spirit in killing himself rather 
than killing the innocent baby. The main character Cheng Ying sacrifices his own 
baby son to save not only the orphan of the Zhao family, but all the other infants in 
the country; and Gongsun Chujiu chooses to die to save the orphan rather than live 
idly. Their loyalty, bravery, self-sacrifice, and noble spirit form a sharp contrast 
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to the cruelty and evil of Tu Angu the villain, and the finale of revenge represents 
again the satisfaction of poetic justice in a great revenge tragedy. 

The Orphan of Zhao is the first Chinese play made well known in the West, 
first rendered into French by the Jesuit missionary Joseph Henri Marie de Prémare 
as L’Orphelin de la Maison de Tchau in 1731, which has many adaptations, 
including the Italian playwright Pietro Metastasio’s (1698-1782) L'Eroe cinese 
(1752), Voltaire’s L 'Orphelin de la Chine (1753), and the Irish playwright Arthur 
Murphy's (1727-1805) Orphan of China (1756). These adaptations did not have 
the many poems in the original Chinese text, and it was not until 1834 that a com- 
plete translation with all the poems and speeches was published by the French 
sinologist Stanislas Julien. This thirteenth-century Chinese play was introduced to 
Europe and made famous during the time of the Chinoiserie, and more recently, 
James Fenton again brought it to the stage for the Royal Shakespeare Company 
in 2012. 

During the Yuan, there was a group of playwrights in Shandong Province, 
who composed many plays drawing on legends about the outlaw heroes in the 
Liangshan marches. These plays depict the dark forces of corrupt officials, 
wealthy and powerful local bullies, and their repression of the common people, 
and how the heroic outlaws fight and punish them in *meting out justice on behalf 
of heaven." The best of such plays is Kang Jinzhi’s (77-1300) Li Kui Carries 
Thorns. The plot is a simple one: Disguised themselves as Song Jiang, leader of 
the Liangshan outlaws, and Lu Zhishen, a major figure among the outlaws, two 
scoundrels kidnap the daughter of Wang Lin, owner of a small wine shop. Li Kui, 
another major figure among the Liangshan heroes, happens to pass by, and when 
he hears Wang Lin's sad story, he is so enraged that he rushes to the Liangshan 
stronghold and accuses Song Jiang and Lu Zhishen of the crime, which they abso- 
lutely deny. Li Kui takes them down the mountain to face Wang Lin, who verifies 
that they are not the two abductors. Back to Liangshan, Li Kui carries a bundle 
of thorns on his back as a punishment and implores Song Jiang's forgiveness. 
Wang Lin comes to report that the two scoundrels are now back, so Li Kui and Lu 
Zhishen quickly capture the two abductors and save Wang Lin's daughter. 

This is a comedy of “misidentifications” and “misunderstanding,” but through 
comic acts, the main dramatic interest lies in the characterization of Li Kui as a 
passionate, honest, and upright fellow, a hero with a keen sense of justice and 
moral sensibility, but also simple-minded and impulsive, which render him emi- 
nently comic and laughable. Li Kui is a physically strong fellow wielding a pair of 
axes and nicknamed “Black Whirlwind,” it is easy to depict such a character as a 
cartoon-like macho figure impulsive and prone to physical action rather than care- 
ful thinking. In Kang Jinzhi's play, however, the emphasis is on the high moral 
sense of this heroic figure who cannot tolerate any evil and he holds the Liangshan 
marches as an ideal place of justice and righteousness. When he first appears on 
the scene, this is what the place looks like in Li Kui's eyes: 


Gradually arises a gentle wind, 
The evening rain is to end. 
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Behind the willows I see a wine shop half hidden, 
Deep in peach blossoms a fishing bay appears. 
Spring waters with ripples blue and clear, 

To and fro fly swallows here and there, 

And several sand gulls far and near. 


This idyllic scene represents Liangshan as almost an ideal place out of this world, 
a beautiful place that reifies his belief in the justice and peace the Liangshan 
heroes hold dear. The appreciation of such natural scenery adds a deeper psy- 
chological dimension to the character of Li Kui, who is often depicted as a crude 
figure with a sturdy and muscular physique, a dark complexion, and a violent 
temper. 

There are many other important plays of Yuan drama, for example, Bai Pu’s 
(1226-1285) Over the Wall and On the Horseback and Rain on the Sycamore 
Trees; Ma Zhiyuan’s Autumn in the Han Palace; and Li Qianfu’s The Chalk 
Circle. The latter was translated into several European languages and was adapted 
by Bertolt Brecht for his Caucasian Chalk Circle in the 1940s. The center of the- 
atrical performance of Yuan drama gradually moved from the north to the south 
after the Mongols expanded their rule to the south, and that became the late period 
of Yuan drama. The quality and number of important works in the late period, 
however, cannot compare favorably with those of the early period, but there are 
some significant plays, such as Zheng Guangzu’s (1260-1320) Qiannii’s Soul 
Leaves Her Body; Qin Jianfu’s Old Man of Eastern Hall; and plays by Qiao Ji 
(?-1345), Gong Tianting, and several others. 

In the Southern Song, theatrical performance was already developing, and in 
the north, it became forms of drama during the Jin, which then developed into 
the “miscellaneous drama” in the Yuan. In the south, Song theater developed 
into forms of nanxi or “southern plays.” The format of a “southern play” is more 
flexible, for it is neither limited to the convention of four acts plus an opening 
or interlude as in the northern Yuan drama nor is it limited to one main singer 
in one act. Towards the end of Yuan, the interchange between the north and the 
south increased, and some important “southern play” writers appeared on the 
scene, such as Gao Ming (c. 1305—c. 1370), whose Tale of Pipa was exemplary of 
“southern plays" and became influential in later times. 


Sanqu or Song Lyrics 


Related to songs in dramatic works, a new genre emerged in the Yuan dynasty 
known as sanqu, that is, song lyrics not used in drama but written independently. 
In form, there is no difference between a song lyric used as part of the play and a 
song lyric used outside a play, and both are closely related to singing and music. 
Sanqu or song lyric is a poem with lines of different lengths in conformity with 
prosodic rules, and in this aspect, it is rather similar to ci lyric of the Song dynasty, 
but rhymes used in a song lyric of the Yuan dynasty are close to the spoken lan- 
guage in the north at the time rather than rhymes from traditional rhyme books, 
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and a song lyric can include many auxiliary words, which make it more flexible, 
more variable, and closer to the spoken language at the time. 

The earliest writer of song lyrics was the famous poet Yuan Haowen during the 
Jin and Yuan period, followed by such well-known playwrights as Guan Hanging, 
Bai Pu, Ma Zhiyuan, and others. Guan Hanqing wrote many song lyrics about 
love and separation, like the following one to the tune of “Drunk in the East 
Wind,” which is a lady’s farewell to her lover: 


So close but soon to be so far apart, 
Suddenly the moon wanes and petals fly. 
Sending you off, I hold a cup of wine, 
With tears of separation in my eyes. 
Having just said, take good care, 

My heart aches to say good-bye. 
Farewell, farewell, 

Wish the best will always be on your side. 


That is a theme often found in many poets’ works, and the following song lyric to 
the tune of “Song of Shouyang” is by Lu Zhi (1235-1300): 


A moment of joy, soon separation, 

But leaving you is such pain! 

The decorated boat takes spring away, 
Only half the river moon is left in vain. 


The most prolific writer of song lyrics in the early period of Yuan was Ma Zhiyuan 
(c. 1250-c, 1321), and his best lyrics expressed his melancholic view of human 
history and human affairs, with a carpe diem attitude towards life. For example, 
the following is the beginning of a group of lyrics under the title of “Autumnal 
Thoughts”: 


A hundred years is just like a dream of butterfly, 
Looking back, what else but to heave a sorrowful sigh. 
Spring comes today, 

But tomorrow flowers will fall and decay. 

Before night’s over and lamps gone, let’s drink and play. 


The “dream of butterfly” is an allusion to the famous story told by the Daoist 
philosopher Zhuangzi, as discussed in Chapter 1, and here Ma Zhiyuan used it 
to emphasize that life is just like a dream. He followed with several lyrics in the 
same vein, and the last one describes all the hustle and bustle, the strife for profit 
and gain, with utter disdain: 


After crickets sing, I may have a good night’s sleep, 
When cocks crow, everyone is busy with something to do or keep. 
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When will it ever end! 

Look at those tight-pressed rings like ants in the mud, 
A swarm of bees busy making honey, 

Or a host of flies fighting to lick blood. 


Lord Pei in his Wild Green Hall, 

Master Tao joining the White Lotus group. 

In autumn, these are the things I like to find: 

Picking chrysanthemums with dewdrops, 

In frost frying crabs of the purple kind, 

And cooking red leaves with wine. 

Life and drinking all have limit, 

How many times can you have Festival of the Double Nineth? 
If asked, my naughty boy, remember to reply: 

Even if Mr. North Sea comes to call, 

Mr. Eastern Hedge is drunk and can’t receive guest at all. 


The poet compared people in pursuit of their interests and goals to ants, bees, 
and flies, and showed his abhorrence at politics and his disillusion with all desire 
for great achievements. In the latter half of this lyric, he pays homage to famous 
ancients who took retirement and lived a simple life in seclusion. “Lord Pei” is 
Pei Du (765—836), a great statesman during the Tang, who built a “Wild Green 
Hall” in Luoyang and associated with poets like Bo Juyi and Liu Yuxi when the 
eunuchs controlled the court. *Master Tao" is Tao Qian, the great poet of nature 
and country life discussed in Chapter 4, who was invited by a famous monk to join 
the White Lotus Group. In the last two lines, *Mr. North Sea" refers to Kong Rong 
(153-208), a famous scholar and politician of the late Eastern Han period, who 
liked drinking wine and entertaining guests; and “Eastern Hedge" is the title Ma 
Zhiyuan gave himself with reference to Tao Qian’s most famous lines, “Picking 
chrysanthemums under the eastern hedge, / Unawares I catch sight of the southern 
hills." 

The most famous song lyric by Ma Zhiyuan is another “Autumnal Thoughts” 
to the tune of “Clean Sands under the Sky”: 


Withered tendrils, an old tree, crows at dusk, 

A small bridge, flowing waters, a household hut, 
Ancient trails, the west wind, a lean horse, 

The sun setting in the west, 

At the world’s end, a man with a broken heart! 


By putting a string of concrete and vivid images together in a highly economic 
language, this song lyric presents a verbal picture that depicts a lonely traveler’s 
sadness in a chilly scene of late autumn on the road of his journey. This is one of 
the most famous song lyrics in the Yuan and its conciseness and expressiveness 
are indeed comparable with the best of quatrains by the best Tang poets. 
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In the Yuan dynasty, poets and writers were mostly detached from the gov- 
ernment system, and there was a general tendency to look at nature and life in 
the country as a model for a recluse’s idealized lifestyle. The following song 
lyric to the tune of “Song of Going to the Imperial Court” by Zhang Yanghao 
(1270-1329) is a good example: 


A willow dam, a bamboo stream, 

They glitter in the sun’s golden rays. 

Walking leisurely with a stick to the angling place, 
I watch gulls and egrets as they idly play. 

The old farmer and the fisherman, 

Busy with their work every day, 

Have no idea they are in a painting. 

Facing a scene so beautiful and fine, 

Just sitting here, 

You'll be drunk even without wine. 


This song lyric describes a common but beautiful scene in the countryside with 
such vividness that a clear picture may take shape in the reader’s mind. What 
strikes us is the interesting observation that “old farmer and the fisherman,” work- 
ing every day in such a beautiful place, “have no idea they are in a painting,” and 
yet, once they are represented in the verbal picture of a poem, they become sym- 
bolic of the idyllic life the poet desires. 

The idealization of nature and country life was the result of deep disillusion- 
ment with politics and how the average people suffered when empires rise and 
fall. This is what Zhang Yanghao wrote about in another famous song lyric to the 
tune of “Goat on the Slope” when he passed by Tongguan, the strategic pass in 
Shaanxi Province near the Hua Mountains and above the Yellow River: 


Mountain peaks gather like a bundle of arrows, 

The Yellow River roars with angry billows, 

Through mountain and river run the Tongguan roads. 
Looking at the western capital, 

No peace and calm in my heart, 

Sad to see where Qin and Han emperors once passed. 
Their palaces have all turned to dust. 

People suffered at their rise. 

And people suffered at their demise. 


Another major song lyric writer at the time was Zhang Kejiu (c. 1270-1348), who 
wrote a lyric to the tune of “Call of Selling Flowers," in which he also recalled the 
rise and fall of empires and the many conflicts and wars in history, and pointed out 
the suffering of the average people: 


On the banks of Wu River the beauty killed herself. 
Fires burnt the mountains at Red Cliff. 
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In the Yumen Pass the general had all his years passed by. 
Feeling sad at Qin and Han 

And how people suffered and died. 

A scholar can only breathe a mournful sigh. 


The beauty in the first line refers to Lady Yu, who killed herself at the tragic end 
of Xiang Yu (232-202 BCE), the Hegemon-King of Western Chu, who sang 
a moving “Song at Gaixia” to her before his final moment, as discussed at the 
beginning of Chapter 3. The second line refers to the battle at Red Cliff dur- 
ing the Three Kingdoms period, already alluded to in several works we have 
discussed in different chapters. The third line refers to Ban Chao (32-102), a 
famous general of the Eastern Han dynasty, who fought many battles against 
the Xiongnu tribes and opened up roads to the west region. After 30 years, he 
asked to be released from his military position and said he would like to be alive 
entering the Yumen Pass, which was to the west of Dunhuang, Gansu Province, 
a crucial pass from central China to the west regions. Just like the last two lines 
in the lyric above by Zhang Yanghao, in this lyric, Zhang Kejiu also put empha- 
sis at the end that in the rise and fall of great empires like Qin and Han, “people 
suffered and died.” 

Zhang Kejiu was also good at writing about natural scenery and often com- 
bined the scene with his feelings. The following song lyric to the tune of “The One 
Leaning on the Railings” is entitled “Night on the River”: 


The waters are lucent and the moon clear, 
Who is playing a fine lute over there? 
Across the river I listen in tears, 

All over the river many sighs I hear. 


Another important writer in the late Yuan period was Guan Yunshi (1286— 
1324), who was ethnically a Uyghur and held a high-rank office, but he retired 
early and chose to travel and live a free life in the southern region. The follow- 
ing song lyric to the tune of “Ditty of Clear River" was written after he gave 
up his official post and expressed his free spirit not to be constrained even by 
heaven and earth: 


Got rid of insignificant fame, how I feel good and proud! 

With laughter beyond the white cloud. 

Why not with three or five true friends 

Drink to our hearts’ content and delight? 

Dancing with drunken sleeves even heaven and earth seem too tight. 


Finally, we end our discussion of song lyrics with the work of Ni Zan (1301— 
1374), a great painter and poet of the late Yuan period. The following song lyric 
to the tune of “A Small Pink Peach" is entitled “River in Autumn,” in which Ni 
Zan described a river scene in autumn with bright colors and beautiful images: 
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Over autumnal river hangs a chilly light fog, 
The waters are as lucent as shining brocade, 

Sad to see a few lines of wild geese flying away. 
It is a fine bright day, 

Water plants are mixed in green and red. 

Songs of Wu come over from rowing boats, 

The sorrowful lay 

Startles the sleeping white egrets. 


Poetry of the Yuan Dynasty 


It is in drama and fiction that the great literary achievements of the Yuan are to be 
found, but poetry continued to be an important form of literary expressions. Yuan 
was a time of close communication and integration of peoples of different ethnicities 
in China and a number of poets emerged from non-Han ethnic groups. Yelü Chucai 
(1190-1244) was one of the earliest poets of the Yuan. He was a Khitan statesman 
and a member of the royal clan of the Liao, served in the Jin, and became an advi- 
sor to Genghis Khan in the early period of the Mongol empire. He was well-read 
and familiar with classical poetry; though his poems are direct expressions without 
much elaboration, they show his learning and literary talent with many allusions. 
The following poem was written in 1221, when he was on an expedition to the west 
with the Mongol army and stayed in a simple hut waiting for the heavy rain to stop: 


Cold clouds brought rain to the city in mountains, 

I dared not to rush into slippery mud and fall. 

At night I heard the spatter on the window changed to snow, 
At dawn icicles already hang over eaves of the hall. 

Tears wet my face and fall on the lonely pillow, 

With half-burnt candle, the lamp has a wavering light. 

Have to stay in the thatched hut for another night, 

Clouds and rain feel nothing of men’s plight. 


The first two lines alluded to a poem by Du Fu and there are other allusions to 
other poets worked into this simple poem. In the early Yuan, Yelü Chucai was a 
notable poet in the integration of different ethnic groups and cultures. 

When the Yuan dynasty unified the north and the south, some poets of the 
Southern Song continued to write into the Yuan time. Dai Biaoyuan (1244-1310) 
was one of such poets and was famous for his literary writings at the time. He was 
strongly critical of Song poetry as putting too much emphasis on learning and pre- 
senting ideas, and he argued for returning to Tang poetry. As he lived through the 
tumultuous dynastic change from the Southern Song to Yuan, many of his poems 
speak about the suffering and anxiety of the average people in that difficult period. 
The following is Dai Biaoyuan's poem on meeting an old court musician of the 
Southern Song when the singer was old and unrecognizable as the great musician 
he was many years ago: 
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Red and purple peonies open up in spring, 

With colored papers, red silk, and sandalwood clackers, 
He held a cup of wine in the south with hair all white, 
No one recognizes him, Li Guinian the great singer. 


The poet compared the singer of the Southern Song to Li Guinian, the famous 
court musician in the Tang, who escaped to the south during the An-Shi Rebellion 
and often sang sorrowful songs and moved his audience to tears. 

An important poet and great calligrapher at the time was Zhao Mengfu 
(1254-1322), who was a descendent of the Song royal house and his poems often 
expressed the sorrow of the demise of the Song dynasty, as was exemplified in his 
most well-known poem, “Tomb of King E,” which commemorated the famous 
general Yue Fei (1103-1142), a symbol of loyalty and patriotism and widely held 
as anational hero, who was put to death by the Southern Song government because 
of his militant stance against the Jin but was later rehabilitated and granted the 
title of King E posthumously by Emperor Ningzong in 1211: 


On King E’s tomb the grass has grown tall, 

The autumnal day is bleak, the stone animals about to fall. 

The imperial court moved south and ignored the country’s fate, 
But folks in the central plains still for its return prayed. 

What’s the point now that the hero is long dead? 

All under heaven was divided and could not sustain. 

Do not sing this song to the West Lake, 

The beautiful mountains and waters can’t bear such pain. 


The tomb of King E is near the beautiful West Lake in Hangzhou, but Zhao 
Mengfu began the poem by depicting a sad picture of the tomb on a bleak autum- 
nal day with tall grass grown over it and the stone animals in front of the tomb 
about to fall apart. Then he expressed his strong resentment and condemnation of 
the Southern Song court that fled to the south without caring about the people left 
in the central plains in the north, who hoped for its return in vain. With the hero 
Yue Fei dead, the Song empire could not sustain itself and indeed fell quickly. 
In the end, by saying not to burden the beautiful West Lake with the unbearable 
pain, he expressed even more effectively that the pain was only to be borne in the 
heart of those like him who had lost their country. Zhao Mengfu’s poems are often 
sorrowful and elegant, like the following quatrain: 


Layers of doors are all shut in the chilly spring, 

The golden censer is still warm with half-burnt incense. 
Swallows no longer come, and flowers all fall, 

Since sunset the courtyard is cold with wind and rain. 


In the middle period of the Yuan, some poets made serious efforts at crafting their 
poetic lines and continued the tendency toward reviving the style of Tang poetry. 
The following poem by Jie Xisi (1274-1344) can serve as an example: 
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Several sparse stars seem frozen in the frosty sky, 
The silver moon like water wets the woods all around. 
In this empty relay station one can hardly sleep, 

But from time to time hear leaves fall to the ground. 


Yuan poetry reached its true height in the late period in the fourteenth century, in 
cities of the southeast region, where the thriving economy and urban culture had 
a significant impact on literature. Poets wrote about the prosperity of cities and 
the enjoyment of city life without the traditional Confucian moral restrictions, 
and they also displayed a strong sense of the self. A major poet and also a famous 
painter at the time was Sa Dula (1272—?), whose family was from Central Asia 
and who served in several government posts in the south and retired to live in 
Hangzhou in his late years. He wrote many poems about female beauty and love 
with passionate and lively expressions, and also poems about the Mongol lifestyle 
that had its special appeal. The following is one of the poems he described scenes 
in the north: 


Cows and sheep graze idly under the setting sun, 
Wild grass smells fresh and cheese tastes sweet. 
The north wind blows icy sand cold as snow, 

And every household rolls down the felt tent pleat. 


Another example is Sa Dula’s description of a scene of the Sheyang Lake near 
Gaoyou, Jiangsu Province: 


Swirling on the treetops is the cool wind, 
Murmuring on the lake is the drizzling rain. 
Nearby no fisherman can be seen, 

Only wild geese are talking in the marsh plain. 


Another important non-Han poet in the late Yuan was Nai Xian (1309—?), who 
was of Turkish origin and well known for his poetry and prose writing at the time. 
The following poem is his description of a hunting scene in the north: 


In high autumn few thymes can be found on the sandy ground, 
Wearing fur coat and hat we go hunting near twilight. 
Carrying white wolves as game hanging on horseback, 
Playing flute under the moon we return at midnight. 


The sense of the self mentioned above can be seen in a famous poem by a famous 
painter and poet in the late Yuan, Wang Mian (1287-1359), who wrote this poem 
on his painting of plum blossoms in ink and water: 


The tree by the brush-washing pool in my house 
Has blossoms all with light ink marks pearled. 
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They do not need people praising their color, 
Only leave their clean fragrance all over the world. 


The first line alluded to the great calligrapher Wang Xizhi (303-361), who had 
a pool by his house and, according to legend, he washed his brush in the pool so 
many times that the waters in the pool were dyed black. The image of the lofty 
ink plum blossoms is obviously an expression of the poet's own disposition and 
spirit. 

The most influential in the late Yuan was the poet, writer, and calligrapher 
Yang Weizhen (1296-1370), who best exemplified the specific features of litera- 
ture of his time, enjoying life without much consideration of moral restrictions, 
writing about women as real human beings in life rather than traditional images of 
sad, fragile, and delicate ladies, embracing ideas and taste of the urban population, 
and showing a strong and independent spirit and a distinctly personal style. Yang 
Weizhen advocated poetry as a true and artistic expression of genuine feelings 
and ideas, and his own poetry embodied his theoretical advocacy with emphasis 
on naturalness, which anticipated the idea of poetry some poets argued for later 
in the Ming dynasty. 

Yang Weizhen wrote many poems on different topics and in different styles. 
The following is a poem on the West Lake in Hangzhou in imitation of folksongs: 


Before Su Xiao's house flowers are in full bloom, 
On Master Su's dam taverns are run by pretty women. 
Officials from north and south must all come here, 
The West Lake in the south has no rival under heaven. 


“Su Xiao” or “Su Xiaoxiao" (479—c. 502), literally “Su the Little One,” was a 
famous beautiful courtesan during the Southern dynasties. She was buried by the 
West Lake and the Tang poet Li Ho wrote a famous poem about her, discussed 
in Chapter 8. *Master Su's dam" refers to the dam built by the great poet Su Shi 
in the Northern Song when he was the magistrate of Hangzhou. The following 
poem describes a grown-up lady running a wineshop and a lovely young girl is 
drinking wine: 


Birch catkins just start growing their white cotton, 
Plums are yet green with no kernel like small berry. 
Running the tavern the lady's hat looks like a gourd, 
Drinking wine, the young girl's lips are red as cherry. 


Yang Weizhen's poems on women are especially appreciated for the freshness 
and unconventional view he presented. The following 1s an example, a poem 
about a clever young girl willing to express her love bravely: 


The usual slick talk is hard to believe, 
Tipsy whispers are much closer to truth. 
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A pair of cardamoms sent over last night, 
You know it’s the beautiful girl forsooth. 


“Cardamoms” are traditional symbols of young girls and here “a pair of carda- 
moms” is sent as a token of love. This poem presents the image of a young woman 
very different from most female figures in poetry before the Yuan, for it is obvi- 
ously a girl from an urban family at that time when they were not schooled with 
Confucian moral etiquettes from childhood or took them seriously; therefore, they 
grew up freer and more open-minded, and more daring in expressing their own 
feelings. 

The following is Yang Weizhen’s well-known poem entitled “Song of the 
Swing”: 


Red silk ropes outside the Tower of Cloud High, 
Who is that fairy from the clouds downward fly? 
Rising with the wind you cannot catch in the view, 
A pair of golden lotuses planting into the sky. 


Yang Weizhen not only described the lady as beautiful as a fairy, but he viv- 
idly presented her movement on the swing and ended the poem with the famous 
line that portrayed her two feet moving upwards, like “a pair of golden lotuses 
planting into the sky.” The poem’s daring depiction of a woman can be fully 
appreciated when we compare this image with those famous ones in writing 
about ladies and the swing. In the early Northern Song, for example, Zhang Xian 
had these famous lines in his ci lyric to the tune of “Ditty of Blue Gate”: “The 
moon makes the quietness even more, / Sending the shadow of a swing over the 
wall,” which was discussed in Chapter 10. In Chapter 11, we also discussed the 
great Su Shi’s famous ci lyric to the tune of “Butterflies in Love of Flowers,” in 
which he wrote: 


The swing inside the wall and the road out, 

Outside the wall a passerby walks about, 

And hears a beauty inside laughing aloud. 

The laughter gradually stops and is gone, 

The one with feelings is troubled by the one without. 


In Zhang Xian’s ci lyric, there is only “the shadow of a swing over the wall,” and 
in Su Shi’s ci lyric, only the laughter of a beauty is heard, and in another ci lyric by 
Wu Wenying to the tune of “Wind in Pines,” discussed in Chapter 14, there is not 
even a shadow nor laughter, but some scent left from long ago, for “Yellow bees 
often flock around the swing, / At one time, / Her fragrant hands held it tight.” The 
woman written about in these texts does not directly appear, and in contrast, Yang 
Weizhen presented a vivid and memorable image of a young woman directly in 
the reader’s eyes. In later times, some moralistic critics severely chastised Yang 
Weizhen for deviating from the norm or proper decorum, but that only proves his 
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significance of creating something unconventional and new that shows the impact 
of urban culture and popular literature on poetry in his time. 

This was also evident in the case of Gu Ying (1310-1369), who was himself 
a wealthy merchant in the Wu area in southeast China and a scholar. He hosted 
gatherings of men of letters in his private garden, the “Thatched Hall in the Jade 
Mountain,” and published collections of poetry written in those gatherings. Gu 
Ying’s “Self-Portrait” is rather interesting: 


A scholar’s robe, a monk’s hat, and a pair of Daoist shoes, 
Any green hill under heaven can bury my bones as tomb. 
Talking about daring and magnanimous things of my youth, 
Riding a horse in the capital’s wealthier quarters to roam. 


Gu Ying first described himself as a man following all the “three teachings” in 
Chinese culture—Confucianism, Buddhism, and Daoism—without narrowly 
believing in just one, and with a rather philosophical outlook on life and death. 
Then he represented himself as a wealthy man with a “daring and magnanimous” 
spirit. 


Narrative Fiction: Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms and Water Margin 


From early times on, storytelling of various kinds has always attracted the attention 
of audiences and readers. In Chapter 5, we discussed the rise of narrative fiction 
in the Wei-Jin period and the Northern and the Southern dynasties. In Chapter 9, 
we discussed Tang romances and transformation texts, and in Chapter 14, we 
discussed how the thriving of city life and urban culture stimulated the develop- 
ment of storytelling and theatrical performance. As a continuation of such devel- 
opment, drama and narrative fiction emerged as major literary genres during the 
Yuan, and Romance of the Three Kingdoms and Water Margin are the two great 
novels produced at that time, which indicated a new height of achievement of 
Chinese narrative fiction accomplished by talented writers on the basis of popular 
forms of storytelling and performance. 

Romance of the Three Kingdoms is the first and most popular of these nov- 
els, and it is attributed to Luo Guanzhong, who lived in the late fourteenth cen- 
tury, i.e., the late Yuan and perhaps into the early Ming dynasty, but much of his 
life remains unknown. The Three Kingdoms period (220—280) is fascinating for 
most readers because it contains the historical transformations from unity (the 
Han dynasty) to division (the rivalry among the three powerful states of Wei, 
Shu, and Wu), and then back to unity (the Jin dynasty, though almost an anti- 
climactic one with numerous problems of legitimacy and effective rule); it is a 
time of sudden and dramatic changes, war and military strategies, and also a time 
of rare opportunities for heroic figures to arise from relatively humble and even 
poor backgrounds to a great height of achievements. In the third century, Chen 
Shou (233-297), who lived through that period, wrote the Records of the Three 
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Kingdoms, an important work of historiography, which was further expanded and 
enriched with annotations by Pei Songzhi (372-451) and became a rich source 
of materials for many stories about historical characters and events, particularly 
in Song storytelling and Yuan drama. In the Song, Three Kingdoms stories were 
extremely popular for storytelling and Guan Hanging's historical play Going to 
Meeting with a Single Blade, discussed earlier in this chapter, testified to the pop- 
ularity of Three Kingdoms plays in Yuan drama. 

Based on Chen Shou’s historical records, Luo Guanzhong’s Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms makes history come alive in a fascinating narrative immensely 
enriched by his creative imagination. In comparison with earlier Three Kingdoms 
storytelling versions that are often crude and contain many inaccuracies, Luo 
Guanzhong’s novel shows his familiarity with the history and skillful use of his- 
torical facts enriched with captivating legends and materials from popular litera- 
ture. He used a classical language similar to the historical records, but integrated 
with elements of vernacular expressions, and thus created a language that is ele- 
gant, lively, vivid, concise, and effective, capable of portraying an impressive 
image or creating an atmosphere in a few well-chosen words. As the first great 
Chinese novel, the Romance of the Three Kingdoms created many characters, 
mostly heroic figures in exciting moments of history. The battle at Red Cliff, 
for example, has only a brief record in Chen Shou’s historical book, but Luo 
Guanzhong told the story in eight chapters with unexpected twists and turns and 
an increasingly heightened dramatic tension. All the major characters on the three 
sides are all depicted as important and heroic figures. Cao Cao, the leader of Wei, 
though eventually lost the battle, still impresses us with his massive power, his 
confidence in both his military force and his strategic intelligence, which per- 
haps is misplaced in this particular case, and the scene before the battle when he 
composes poetry holding a spear over the great river leaves the impression of a 
historical figure with pathos of tragic inevitability. Zhuge Liang, the strategist of 
Shu, almost deified with superhuman intelligence and wisdom, plays a crucial 
role in uniting Shu with Wu against Wei. Zhou Yu, the young general of Wu and 
main planner of the battle, strikes us with his intelligence and capabilities and 
his military talent as commander. As we have seen in previous chapters, many 
poets since the Tang have often written about or alluded to the battle at Red Cliff 
to reflect on history, heroism, fame, vanity, or vain glory, and on the meaning of 
human life in general. In Luo Guanzhong's novel, the battle at Red Cliff is given 
a most exhilarating description in his captivating narrative. 

Since the Song, there had been the idea that considered Shu as legitimate 
because it inherited the lineage of the Han royal house, while taking Wei under 
Cao Cao as illegitimate. This had an influence on how the Three Kingdom stories 
were represented in popular literature, and Luo Guanzhong upheld and strength- 
ened this idea in his novel. He described Liu Bei, leader of Shu, as a kind and 
generous person while turning Cao Cao into an extremely self-centered, ambi- 
tious, and perfidious man with devilish ideas and machinations. And yet, of all the 
characters, Cao Cao is arguably the most lively and impressive figure in the novel, 
and even though he was often depicted as cunning, treacherous, and using amoral 
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or even immoral means to reach his goals, he turns out to be a formidable and 
great opponent to Shu and eventually succeeded in making Wei the most powerful 
of the three kingdoms. In many ways, he can be said to be the great Machiavellian 
in the popular imagination in Chinese literature and drama. Another important 
concept highlighted in the Romance of the Three Kingdoms is the idea of loyalty 
in a sworn brotherhood, and this is exemplified in the relationship among Liu Bei, 
Guan Yu, and Zhang Fei, whose oath-taking to be brothers in a peach garden is 
the significant event described in the very first chapter of this novel, and their loy- 
alty, especially in the many episodes involving Guan Yu, constitutes some of the 
most memorable parts of the novel. With many lively characters engaged in great 
deeds and events on a broad historical background of time and space, showing 
both moral strength and moral weaknesses, displaying heroic deeds in different 
human dimensions, Romance of the Three Kingdoms is a historical novel and an 
epic narrative beloved by many generations of readers not only in China but also 
popular in the entire East Asian region. 

Another important novel, Water Margin, is also attributed to Luo Guanzhong, 
but heavily edited or revised by his contemporary Shi Nai’an, a scholar living in 
Qiantang, the modern-day Hangzhou, during the late Yuan and the early Ming 
time. The novel describes a group of rebels led by Song Jiang in the Song dynasty, 
and indeed in the History of Song, there are mentions of a rebel force with Song 
Jiang as the ringleader and 36 rebels are named in the historical record. In the 
Episodes of the Xuanhe Reign of the Great Song, there are simple mentions of 
some of the prototypes of episodes that are much more developed in the novel. 
Though Song Jiang was a historical figure and a leader of the rebellion, much of 
the legend about the Liangshan rebels and heroic outlaws is imaginary to satisfy 
the common people’s desire to seek justice outside the bureaucratic and often cor- 
rupt government system, just like the legend of Robin Hood in popular English lit- 
erature. Stories about the Liangshan rebels became increasingly popular in the late 
Song and early Yuan dynasty not only in storytelling but also in Yuan drama, as 
can be seen in Kang Jinzhi’s Li Kui Carries Thorns, discussed earlier in this chap- 
ter. It was on the basis of such popular literature and drama that the great novel 
Water Margin was created, in which the number of heroic outlaws is increased 
from 36 to 108. Ifthe Romance of the Three Kingdoms represents historical events 
and historical personages, the protagonists in the Water Margin are fictional fig- 
ures mostly from the middle or lower classes, plebian heroes that embody the 
ideas, hopes, desires, and tastes of the average people in urban society. 

The idea of “meting out justice on behalf of heaven” is the guiding principle 
that unites all the heroic outlaws in the Liangshan Marsh, and the moral con- 
cepts of “loyalty and brotherhood” govern their behavior. The novel describes the 
corruption, injustice, and political repression of the late Northern Song society, 
against which “heaven” as a superior power above the ruling regime on earth 
offers legitimation for their rebellion and their heroic deeds of robbing the rich 
and giving it to the poor. The 180 rebel heroes represent a wide social spectrum 
and many of their life stories form clusters of exciting episodes, weaving tales 
of repression and rebellion, persecution, and revenge, displaying a sort of poetic 
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justice merged with a moral sense and personal ideals, and sometimes also with 
a kind of vigilante violence. Dozens of major figures among them are highly 
individualized with their distinct characters, strong personalities, their looks, and 
their voices, and in Water Margin, characterization reached a whole new level in 
Chinese literature. 

Wu Song, for example, is famous for beating a tiger to death with his bare 
hands. His elder brother is poor and ugly, whose beautiful wife Pang Jinlian is 
easily seduced by Ximen Qing, a wealthy merchant and womanizer. The two 
not only committed adultery but murdered Wu Song’s brother by poisoning him. 
Failing to find justice from the local officials, many of whom are bribed by Ximen 
Qing, Wu Song takes the matter into his own hands, kills the culprits, and surren- 
ders himself to the local magistrate. He is exiled to Mengzhou, where, to help a 
bullied friend, he beats a burly rascal Jiang nicknamed the “Door God,” but Jiang 
plots with his relative Zhang, the militia commander, and bribes another Zhang, 
the garrison inspector, to frame Wu Song with crime and try to kill him. Wu Song 
kills the four men sent to murder him at the Flying Clouds Bank, goes back to 
Mengzhou to finish up Jiang and the two Zhangs, and splatters their blood all over 
the Mandarin Duck Tower where they were drinking to celebrate their anticipated 
success to get rid of Wu Song. The violence of beating and bloodshed done by a 
victimized hero to the villains is to the taste of the average people, who may not 
find justice through the corrupt official system and enjoy to have poetic justice in 
fiction and fantasies. 

Another heroic character is Lin Chong, the instructor of Imperial Guards with 
excellent martial art skills, who first restrains himself when the adopted son of the 
evil Grand Marshal Gao Qiu tries to force himself on Lin Chong’s wife. His for- 
bearance, however, does not get him out of trouble. When he is framed and sent to 
Cangzhou and Gao Qiu sends several men to kill him, including one who used to 
be his friend but betrays him badly, he has no alternative but to kill those men and 
join the Liangshan rebels on a snowy night. Stories like these highlight the theme 
of justifiable revenge and the idea that the corrupt political system and social evil 
give these heroic figures no other choice but to rise up as rebels against repression 
and persecution. Their revenge and punishment of vicious figures give vent to 
their grievances and demonstrate their impressive physical strength, their energy, 
and their power, which are always what the average people find most satisfying. 

Water Margin is also the first novel skillfully written in baihua or the vernacu- 
lar spoken at the time rather than in wenyan or the classical literary language, and 
in this regard, it marks the direction in which Chinese popular literature, espe- 
cially the novel, was to develop and thus has a monumental significance in the 
history of Chinese literature. 


16 Poetry of the Ming Dynasty 


Early Ming: Gao Qi, the Victim of a Dark Era 


The Mongol-ruled Yuan collapsed in 1368 and was replaced by the Ming dynasty, 
which lasted for about 280 years from 1368 to 1644. Zhu Yuanzhang (1328- 
1398), the founder and first emperor of the Ming, came from the lowly back- 
ground of a poor peasant, a novice monk turned beggar, but in the tumultuous 
years of the late Yuan, he rose to power and finally the throne through fire and 
blood as well as the good use of talented advisors and loyal followers. His men- 
tality, however, remained narrow and paranoid, and his policies favored agricul- 
ture but repressed trade and commerce. In the late Yuan time, coastal cities in 
southeast China were thriving with handicraft and commercial activities, but Zhu 
Yuanzhang dealt heavy blows at the southeast region to weaken the economic and 
social forces that might potentially threaten his rule. Many wealthy families in the 
south lost their properties, were disbanded and forced to migrate, and the emperor 
sent troops to seal off the coast and severely forbade maritime trade. The drastic 
changes in political structure and policies of the Yuan in the name of reviving the 
Han Chinese culture were not only aimed at changing an ethnically alien regime 
but also, and more importantly, changing the relatively open and unrestrained 
society in the late Yuan when the slackening of political and ideological control 
made the society less centralized and more volatile. As an absolute dictator, Zhu 
Yuanzhang wanted total control of everything and control by himself with no one 
to question, challenge, or resist his rule. 

As emperor, Zhu Yuanzhang became increasingly paranoid about anyone 
being powerful or influential enough to potentially threaten his absolute rule, so 
he killed many of those who had helped him to get to the throne and executed 
tens of thousands of people through ruthless purges, including his chancellor 
Hu Weiyong and General Lan Yu and their extended families and associates. 
He abolished the position of chancellor or prime minister that had traditionally 
been an important position since the Qin and the Han dynasties, wiped out most 
of his former aids, and concentrated all power on himself. The Ming dynasty was 
notorious for its cruel penal laws, the use of secret police known as Embroidered 
Uniform Guards and powerful eunuchs, heavy-handed repression, and tight con- 
trol of ideas. The neo-Confucian teachings of the Cheng brothers and Zhu Xi 
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were made the orthodoxy and their classics, The Four Books, became the sanc- 
tioned educational materials. Traditionally, scholars could retire to live the life 
of a recluse, but in the early Ming, they lost even that prerogative. According to 
Ming law, if a scholar was not used by the ruler, he could be punished, and his 
properties are seized by the government. Zhu Yuanzhang even concocted implau- 
sible crimes of sedition by willfully misinterpreting the writings of some scholars 
and executed them for no credible reason, all for the purpose of creating a fearful 
atmosphere to demonstrate the absolute imperial power and to intimidate scholars 
and men of letters. If scholars in the Song and even the late Yuan could still claim 
some sort of independence, detach themselves from the government system, and 
hold on to a lofty spirit of moral integrity, from the very beginning the harsh social 
atmosphere in the early Ming only cultivated a slavish devotion to the emperor. 

In the late Yuan, the Central Wu area around Suzhou was an economic and 
cultural center where a “Central Wu school of poetry" had high reputation and 
influence. In the early Ming, the major late Yuan poet Yang Weizhen was already 
old, but a young and highly talented poet Gao Qi (1336-1374) became the leading 
figure not only between Yuan and Ming, but of all the Ming, though most of his 
poems were written during the late Yuan and he lived for just a few years into the 
Ming. Gao Qi lived in Blue Hill near Suzhou and wrote a famous “Song of Master 
Blue Hill,” in which he painted a self-portrait, proudly claiming to be a banished 
immortal from heaven, just like the great Tang poet Li Bo: 


Master Blue Hill is pure and lean, 
Used to be an immortal in heaven. 
Once banished into this world, 
Never disclosed his name to anyone. 


Then he compared himself to Tao Qian, the great poet of nature and country life 
who, as discussed in Chapter 4, quit a minor office because he would not bend 
down before his superior who was an ignoramus, famously saying, “How can I 
bow to a country boor just for five pecks of rice!" Neither would Gao Qi want 
to be a strategist to serve a prince, like Li Shiqi (268—204 BCE), who talked 
glibly and won 70 cities of Qi for Liu Bang the founding emperor of Han. Gao 
Qi continued: 


Never bow down for five picks of rice, 

Never talk to win seventy cities for a prince’s gain. 
I only love to seek fine poetic lines, 

Sing by myself and myself entertain. 


Never care about dragons and tigers’ fight, 
Nor about crows and rabbits running in vain. 


Such an independent spirit, non-cooperative attitude, and his fame as a scholar 
and poet soon got him killed. Gao Qi wrote the “Song of Master Blue Hill” in 
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late Yuan, and when the Ming was established, he was summoned to Nanjing to 
participate in writing the History of Yuan, but he refused to continue serving in 
the government and preferred to live the life of a recluse. This is clearly expressed 
in a poem he wrote when he was in the capital city in the winter of 1369, entitled 
“Coldness in the Capital”: 


Angrily the north wind blows, and clouds darken the sky, 
Layers of heavy shadow fills the world with woe. 

Dragons and snakes hibernate in mud and animals in caves, 
In coldness strange-looking stones crack and broke. 


The wintry scene in the capital is not only cold and dark but also sad and menac- 
ing. That certainly spoke of the poet’s psychological condition as much as the 
outside environment. “How can a place of such coldness befit any guest? / So sad 
that I still drift around like a confined soul.” The poet did not think of the capital 
as home and thought of himself as only a sojourner, and he described his life as 
rather miserable: 


In the capital, every morning I have to get out, 

Perforce following carriages to the palace I walk. 
Coming back my countenance looks dark like dirt, 

In the broken house at dusk like a squatting hungry hawk. 


At the end of the poem, Gao Qi indicated that he was to ask for resignation, with- 
out knowing that it would enrage the paranoid emperor: 


A scholar knows nothing but empty words to talk, 
To repay the imperial grace is beyond what I can. 
Better to hand in my memorial of resignation, 
And return to a southern village as a fisherman. 


Gao Qi came from the rich and prosperous Central Wu area, which, as mentioned 
earlier, was targeted by Zhu Yuanzhang, who would not tolerate the combination 
of wealth and independence. More than a dozen men of letters from that area, 
including Gao Qi, were put to death, and Gao Qi was only 39 years old when he 
died. The “Central Wu school of poetry” ended abruptly in the early Ming, and 
for almost a hundred years from 1368 to 1487, it was a bleak and dark period in 
the history of Chinese literature. 

A dark era also needed its advocate to legitimize its policies and ideas, and 
Song Lian (1310-1381) came to fulfill that role. As a neo-Confucian in the early 
Ming, Song Lian argued that wen or writing was nothing but the manifestation of 
the Confucian dao. As we discussed in Chapter 9, Han Yu in mid-Tang already 
argued for the use of writing to illuminate the Confucian dao and considered 
himself to be the inheritor of the Confucian tradition after Mencius, but for him, 
writing had its own value as a literary manifestation of one's moral character and 
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inner spirit, including one’s feelings. Dogmatic neo-Confucian scholars in the 
Song blamed Han Yu for putting wen or writing before dao and thus “doing it the 
wrong way,” and they proposed to make wen and dao as one, basically eliminat- 
ing wen or literary writing from dao. In the repressive milieu of the early Ming, 
Song Lian’s argument was even more extreme as he claimed that wen or writing 
was nothing if not the manifestation of dao. Using this yardstick to judge all the 
writers since antiquity, he claimed that after Mencius, there was no worthy wen or 
writing. From Jia Yi and Sima Qian of Han to Han Yu of Tang and Ouyang Xiu of 
Song, none of these great writers were worthy of wen, and only the writings of the 
neo-Confucian, the Cheng brothers and Zhu Xi, deserved the name of wen in line 
with the Confucian dao. No wonder there was hardly anything worth mentioning 
as literature from the early Ming period. 


The Four Talented Poets of the Central Wu Area 


Towards the end of the fourteenth century, as the general social and economic con- 
ditions gradually improved with higher production in agriculture and better devel- 
opment of trade and commerce, the literary scene started to resuscitate, especially 
in the economically and culturally rich region to the south of the Yangtze River. 
The Central Wu area devastated by Zhu Yuanzhang’s repressive policies in the 
early Ming recovered its energy and vitality, and four outstanding poets and artists 
emerged to represent a new trend against the authorized neo-Confucian ideology 
of the dark era. Zhu Yunming, Tang Yin, Wen Zhengming, and Xu Zhenging 
all came from the Central Wu area of Suzhou, the first three were not only fine 
poets but also excellent painters and calligraphers. Zhu Yunming (1460-1526) 
was the eldest of the four and was a leading figure. He strongly rejected writings 
from the Song and even Tang and appreciated those of the Wei—Jin period and the 
Northern and the Southern Dynasties. Though this may sound conservative and 
retrogressive, his advocacy of wen of the Northern and the Southern Dynasties as 
aesthetically valuable was in fact opposed to the negation of wen as literature in 
the dark era of the early Ming. His poems are often beautiful depictions of natural 
scenery with an implicit and interesting idea, as the following one: 


Spring cloudiness, spring rain, and spring wind, 

With a sheen of emerald, the mountains all look damp. 
It's such a beautiful picture of the southern scene, 

Too bad over a long road the traveler has to tramp. 


Another poem by Zhu Yunming similarly describes a scene of a recluse's life 
completely immersed in natural beauty: 


In a quiet mountain room even dreams become idle, 

Above pillow and screen, you see a crane over the pine flies. 
The cry of a pheasant is heard across the valley, 

Push the window and you have mountains all in your eyes. 
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Tang Yin (1470-1524) was one of the great painters and calligraphers in mid-Ming, 
and he was also proud of his talent in poetry. For example, in the following poem, 
“Holding a Cup of Wine and Facing the Moon,” he compared himself to Li Bo: 


The moon was there long before Li Bo, 

But only he could give it a poetic voice. 

How many times has the moon waxed and waned 
Now that Li Bo has gone to another world? 
People today still recite Li Bo’s poems, 

Like in his time, the moon still shines as before. 
Like him, I now sing to the moon, 

But neither he nor the moon would know. 

Great was Li Bo with poetry and wine, 

I also write a thousand lines and get drunk. 
Though with no achievement like his, I suspect 
The moon won't despise and look me down. 

I would not board a royal barge, 

Nor in a Chang'an tavern sleep in ease. 

In a hut outside the city of Suzhou, 

The moon lit up peach blossoms on a thousand trees. 


The language of this poem is rather colloquial and free of elaborate diction, in 
which Tang Yin obviously alluded to Li Bo’s famous poem “Asking the Moon 
with Wine," discussed in Chapter 7, which the great poet Su Shi also alluded 
to in a ci lyric, as discussed in Chapter 11. In the end, Tang Yin alluded to Du 
Fu’s well-known portraiture of Li Bo as one of the “eight immortals in drinking,” 
also discussed in Chapter 7, where Du Fu wrote that Li Bo “Sleeping in a tavern 
in Chang’an, he refused to board / The royal barge even when it’s the Son of 
Heaven's call, / Saying, ‘But I am, your majesty, a tipsy immortal.’” Tang Yin, 
however, would not want to be in Chang’an, as he was satisfied with the city of 
Suzhou with its beautiful moon and the numerous “peach blossoms on a thousand 
trees.” The idea that to be with beautiful nature is preferable to the court and offi- 
cialdom is also clearly expressed in Tang Yin’s poem on a painting of the notori- 
ously dangerous plank road in Sichuan: 


Linked with clouds the plank road looks scary, 

The traveler is struck with fear and for safety craves. 
But don’t complain about this place being so dangerous, 
More rutted and risky are the world’s windy waves. 


Wen Zhengming (1470-1559) was a fine poet and also famous for his painting and 
calligraphy. The following is a poem written on a painting of an autumn scene, 
and the untraditional idea that autumn is better than spring recalls the Tang poet 
Liu Yuxi’s poem “On Autumn,” as discussed in Chapter 8. Wen Zhengming’s 
poem reads: 
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Waters rush down ten thousand vales and woods after the rain, 
At sunset a small bridge divides the wild colorful scene. 
Spring mountains are not as good as mountains in autumn, 
White clouds are locked in leaves so red and mountains green. 


The fourth poet in this group, Xu Zhenqing (1479-1511), later joined the more 
influential group known as the “former seven masters.” Xu Zhenqing’s works 
often recall poems of the Tang, like the following one, also on the moon: 


Shining on people from far, far away, 

Oh, the moon of my old home tonight, 
You hang in the clear sky and do not know 
The imperial city blocks your light. 

With the nightly wind and dew you arise, 
And startles birds with your rays so bright. 
Why behind the river and the mountains, 
You still hasten my hair to grow white? 


The Former and the Latter Seven Masters 


In the mid-Ming period, the neo-Confucian orthodoxy had lost touch with social 
reality, and the effort to integrate theoretical ideas with social practice proposed 
by the statesman and philosopher Wang Yangming (1472-1529) became influ- 
ential. Wang Yangming put emphasis on one’s own “heart” or “mind” as the 
site to reach knowledge of the truth as an interior experience, thus integrating 
knowing and doing, or knowledge and action. Such emphasis on one’s own sub- 
jectivity, though originally intended to be an internal reform of neo-Confucian 
doctrine, had a remarkably positive impact on the intellectual life of the later time 
of the Ming and a liberating function in the rejuvenation of literary creativity and 
vitality from the decline in the early Ming period. Under the influence of Wang 
Yangming’s philosophy of the heart or mind, poets and writers found a more 
relaxed social environment and felt encouraged to articulate their feelings and 
thoughts. The strong expression of feelings and desires in a personal voice thus 
became a prominent feature of literature in the mid- and late Ming period. A new 
generation of poets formed a group known as the “former seven masters” led by 
Li Mengyang and Ho Jingming and started to challenge the repressive ideology 
like Song Lian’s argument of wen and dao as one. As they were all successful in 
the imperial examinations and held positions in the capital, the “seven masters" 
had their robust spirit and often criticized what they saw as unsatisfactory in liter- 
ary as well as political terms. They wrote poems to one another to promote a new 
kind of poetry and had a remarkably strong influence in their time. 

Li Mengyang (1473-1530) argued that poetry originated from true feelings, 
which were moved by external stimuli and found expression in language. He con- 
sidered folksongs as important because folksongs were natural expressions of peo- 
ple’s feelings, and he even said that “true poetry” was to be found in the average 
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people. Such emphasis on feelings in poetry was directly opposed to the neo-Con- 
fucian idea of using poetry as a tool for teaching Confucian moral and political 
ideas. Li Mengyang also advocated returning to the ancients up to the high Tang 
as a means to escape from the shackles of moralistic conventions of the Song neo- 
Confucianism promoted in the early Ming. His poems are often impressive with a 
robust spirit and a quick and brusque style. The following is Li Mengyang’s poem 
sending off a friend, and the last line is particularly known for its unusual touch of 
imagination in his desire to have the Yellow River flow in the reverse direction: 


The sun is about to set at the Yellow Crane Tower, 

On trees in Hanyang crows cry disorderly in their nest. 
Moored at night, a lonely boat has a traveler going east, 
How I hate the Yangtze River would not flow west. 


Ho Jingming (1483-1521) was another important figure among the “former 
seven masters” and he held similar views to Li Mengyang’s about returning to 
the ancients, but he considered that as only a way to lead to one’s own creation 
rather than mechanically follow poetry of the high Tang. By going back to Han 
and Tang masters, their advocacy aimed to get out of the repressive moral and 
political atmosphere of the early Ming, but wittingly or unwittingly, both Li and 
Ho wrote poems that may recall Du Fu in particular, as evident in the following 
one by Ho Jingming written at the year’s end: 


The old year is over and the new one is drawing near, 
Snowflakes fly o'er the mountain city and the wind’s severe. 
Hard laborers are weeping as they stumble by the river, 

The cold sand and icy water make their bones shiver. 


The poet goes on to paint a sorry picture of the poor suffering under heavy levies 
and forced labor, and it ends with a striking contrast: 


Alas, how different is now from the past! 

At New Year the city used to be filled with songs. 
Tomorrow the New Year will arrive again, and yet 
Only sobbing and weeping are heard all round. 


A major poet of the mid-Ming period was Yang Shen (1488-1559), probably 
the most erudite scholar and most talented poet of his time. Different from Li 
Mengyang and Ho Jingming, Yang Shen's poetry has a style that recalls the rich- 
ness and elaboration of the best poetry of the Northern and the Southern Dynasties, 
but at the same time it demonstrates a distinctly personal voice of his own. The 
following poem, “Three-Way Crossroad,” is an excellent satire: 


The postal relay station 
Stands at a three-way crossroad, 
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Watching men moving north and south, up and down. 
At dawn they come under canopies in self-content, 

In the dusk they all return, rather tired and worn. 

Past and present all fade while chasing fame and gain, 
Only the river and trees by the pavilion forever remain. 


The immobile postal relay station at a crossroad and the river and trees around 
it witness the coming and going of officials busying themselves for nothing. The 
poet contrasts the eternity of nature with the changeability and insignificance of 
human life, thereby showing himself as someone aloof and looking down with 
disdain upon all those who waste their lives in a futile pursuit of “fame and gain.” 

Another quatrain by Yang Shen depicts a picturesque country scene not only 
with clear imagery and bright colors but also a sense of movement in the flying 
of a white egret: 


High terraced fields look like staircase, 

Like a chessboard are fields flat and low. 
Suddenly a white egret flies over and opens 
The needlelike green shoots like poking a hole. 


E) 


After the "former seven masters," another group of poets formed the "latter 
seven masters" led by Li Panlong and Wang Shizhen and continued the advo- 
cacy of returning to the ancients as models. Li Panlong (1514—1570) followed Li 
Mengyang of the “former seven masters” but went even further. Instead of Han 
dynasty writing, he proposed to take pre-Qin texts as models and revived some 
long discarded archaic expressions in his writings and made some of the writ- 
ing under his influence difficult to read. Li Panlong’s poetic lines are carefully 
crafted with his own feelings and ideas, and they are often rather similar to Tang 
poems, like the following one he wrote to send off a friend, in which the sadness 
expressed is rather moving with genuine emotions: 


Sadly the green maples murmur in the rain, 

From afar autumnal colors in the south look misty. 
Who feels for the exiled one in a lonely boat? 

With white clouds I'1l send you wherever you'll be. 


Here is another poem by Li Panlong written for his friend Wang Shizhen on going 
to the frontiers: 


White feathered messages get cold in the outer frontiers, 
Towards Chang'an the fires of war form a long track. 
Above the city the moon rises over the western hills, 

So many soldiers are watching it on their horseback. 


Among the “latter seven masters," Wang Shizhen (1526-1590) had the high- 
est achievements in different forms. Li Panlong was often more imitative than 
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innovative, but Wang Shizhen was both a major critic and a prominent poet. The 
following poem, “Climbing Up Tai Bo’s Tower,” is a fine example of his work: 


I heard of yore the Hanlin scholar Li 

With a long howl this tower scaled alone. 
Once the place was graced by his presence, 

Its name for a hundred generations is known. 
White clouds at dawn float on the morning sea, 
The bright moon rises up in the autumnal sky. 
What do I find in seeking such another? 

Only waves of the river are slowly rolling by. 


This poem was written in Jining, Shandong Province, in north China, where a 
tower by the River Ji became famous because the great Tang poet Li Bo had once 
paid a visit. “Tai Bo” in the poem’s title and “the Hanlin scholar Li” in the first 
line all refer to Li Bo, who was for a short period of time appointed a scholar in the 
Hanlin Academy by Emperor Xuanzong in the high Tang period. Wang Shizhen’s 
poem gives an excellent expression to the profound sense of history and tradition, 
the sense of cultural values that a place acquires through association with great 
poets and writers in the past, values that are permanent and would pass on through 
“a hundred generations” beyond the touch of time. 

Wang Shizhen is also one of the most important critics, and he not only con- 
solidated the theoretical argument for returning to the ancients, an argument 
started with Li Mengyang a generation earlier, but also made contributions to the 
formalistic dimension of poetics by arguing that poetry must follow certain rules 
and conventions in form. His critical theory may have a conservative bent, but 
it contains insights that are important and quite influential in later times. Wang 
Shizhen’s best poems are not imitating the Tang poets but contain his own genu- 
ine sentiments in lived experiences, like the following lovely quatrain about the 
simple but satisfying life of farmers in the countryside: 


Purple crabs and yellow chickens whet my appetite, 
When drunk it’s perfectly fine to let go of your mind. 
Farmers have their farmers’ lingos when they talk, 
Those in the old classics you aren’t going to find. 


Xu Wei and Li Zhi: Calling for a Free Spirit 


After the former and the latter “seven masters” advocated returning to the 
ancients of the Han and the Tang, the Song dynasty neo-Confucianism of the 
Cheng brothers and Zhu Xi gradually lost its influence on the literature of the 
mid-Ming period. When the neo-Confucian doctrine was no longer a major threat 
to the literary expression of personal feelings and desires, however, the “seven 
masters” had also completed their work, while their argument of returning to the 
ancients appeared to be a conservative tendency and became an impediment to the 
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further growth of literature. Gui Youguang (1507-1571) represented a different 
tendency in severely criticizing the “latter seven masters” for their imitative style 
and maintained that wen or literary writing should be rooted in the Confucian 
classics and should have its moral efficacy, but he also argued that poetry should 
originate in genuine feelings, and thus different from the neo-Confucian idea of 
the unity of wen and dao. Under the influence of Confucian ideology, much of 
Gui Youguang’s writings are moralistic and didactic, but some of his short pieces 
written with genuine emotions are touching testimonies of his idea that writing 
should originate in true feelings. 

The poet, writer, playwright, and artist who represented a new tendency was 
Xu Wei (1521-1593), who criticized the “latter seven masters” represented by 
Wang Shizhen and advocated the emancipation of personal feelings and ideas 
from the conventions of the ancients, thus he anticipated the new direction of 
late Ming literature. The period from 1573 till the end of the Ming dynasty in 
1644 is known as the late Ming, a period in which the Ming empire was deterio- 
rating and eventually collapsed and was replaced by the Manchu Qing dynasty, 
but the literary scene of the late Ming was extremely active and reached a new 
height of achievement. Xu Wei was influenced by the liberating philosophical 
ideas of Wang Yangming and as a highly talented man, he was a pioneer of late 
Ming literature in putting on top the unconfined expression of the self and of 
one’s genuine emotions. He was a pioneer also because of his works in different 
genres—not only in poetry but also in literary prose and drama. Though known 
as a Wunderkind when he was young, Xu Wei was unsuccessful in imperial 
examinations and his life was filled with obstacles and frustrations. He was 
discovered by Yuan Hongdao many years after his death, but since then became 
very famous and influential. Xu Wei had an independent spirit and did not advo- 
cate following any particular period or particular poet but assimilated what he 
found valuable from all his predecessors. He admired Han Yu and Li Ho of the 
mid-Tang and also praised Yang Weizhen of the late Yuan, perhaps because 
he found the irregularities and unconventional expressions in their poetry con- 
genial to his own disposition and his lived experiences. In many ways, Xu Wei 
was indeed extraordinary and the following poem can be a good example. An 
official wanted to pay him a visit, but Xu Wei closed his doors and refused to 
meet him and his retinue. He then sent the following poem to the official as an 
explanation: 


Loudly your Excellency came with an entourage, 
But my lonely wooden gate was long shut across. 
Not that I was arrogant enough to mistreat my guest, 
But chariot and horses might trample the green moss. 


In the following poem entitled “Passing the Song Mausoleums on a Spring Day,” 
Xu Wei described the tombs of the Southern Song emperors and imagined hearing 
a conversation between the dead emperors and their ministers. That ghostly imag- 
ination has something similar to the poetry of Li Ho, and through the imaginary 
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conversation he overheard, Xu Wei commented on the sad fate of the Southern 
Song that fell to the Mongolian “ironclad cavalries”: 


The mountain spirits feel sad at sunset, 

The mausoleums are encircled by a cold stream. 
Their souls still tremble at the ironclad cavalries, 
They still weep over their lost weapons and team. 

At midnight those white bones would still talk, 

In the underworld still gather ministers of high-grade. 
As if I could hear they speak in the mausoleums, 
They regret at the time the peace deal they made. 


Xu Wei was capable of writing poems with a robust spirit and sang praise to sol- 
diers who fought against pirates along the coast. The following poem, “Triumphant 
Song at Kanshan," is a good example: 


Short daggers with long spears joined the besiege at dusk, 
Cold wind blew up blood and flew around the soldiers. 

In the morning looked at the road where cavalries returned, 
An expanse of ice in red that chilled the iron armors. 


This poem celebrated the victory over wokou or wako, i.e., Japanese pirates and 
marauders who raided the Korean and Chinese coasts during the Yuan and the 
Ming times. The two lines, *Cold wind blew blood and flew around the soldiers" 
and “An expanse of ice in red that chilled the iron armors,” powerfully conveyed 
the sense of an intense night battle with striking images and left a deep impression 
on the reader's mind. 

The spirit of the late Ming was best represented by Li Zhi (1527-1602), a 
writer, philosopher, and a self-claimed “heretic,” who was daring enough to ridi- 
cule Confucius and the Confucians, argued against the orthodoxy of the Cheng 
brothers and Zhu Xi, and had a remarkable impact on late Ming literature. Against 
neo-Confucian moralistic restrictions and following Wang Yangming's philoso- 
phy of the heart and mind, Li Zhi called for a free spirit and argued that the best 
literature originated from a pure and innocent mind like the “heart of a child," 
which “had nothing false but pure truth, and was the original heart of the desire 
at the very beginning," unconstrained and uncontaminated by the neo-Confucian 
dogma. Li Zhi was opposed to imitating the ancients and valued new literary 
genres like novels and plays, and by writing commentaries on the novel Water 
Margin and the play Romance of the West Chamber, he elevated the status of 
these genres from their origin in popular entertainment to literary legitimacy and 
respectability in the eyes of the late Ming literati. He was a dauntless iconoclastic 
thinker, and his writings are characteristically sharp and direct, as can be seen in 
the following sarcastic piece entitled “In Praise of Liu Xie”: 


There was a Confucian savant who wore high wooden shoes and a robe with 
long sleeves and a wide belt, a hat of the three principles and a coat of the 
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five ethical relationships, picked up one or two pages of Confucian writings 
and three or four phrases from Confucian discourse, and regarded himself as 
a true disciple of Confucius. Now Liu Xie was a smart man, so when he saw 
this savant, he laughed at him and said, “You don’t really know Confucius 
my brother.” That man angrily said, “If heaven did not let Confucius be born, 
all antiquity would be a long dark night! Who do you think you are that you 
dare to call Confucius by name and call him your brother?” Liu Xie said, “No 
wonder all the sages before King Fuxi walked by day with burning candles!” 
That man was reduced to silence and stopped, but how could he understand 
the profound truth of these words! 


King Fuxi was one of the legendary ancient sage kings before the time of Confucius 
and was highly respected by Confucius himself, by saying that those ancient sages 
had to walk with a candle, Liu Xie refuted what the Confucian savant said about 
antiquity being a long dark night. Such satire and relentless attack on neo-Con- 
fucian orthodoxy was an indication of the free spirit Li Zhi called for and the 
relatively relaxed intellectual milieu of the time. His “heresy,” however, directly 
threatened the core ideology of the imperial system and Li Zhi was charged with 
the crime of “advocating unlawful ways and misleading the populace” and was 
put in jail. Li Zhi was not intimidated, however, and he wrote a few quatrains 
about his imprisonment. The following is one of the poems he wrote in prison: 


I've climbed all the famous mountains and vales, 
Only these walls I haven't come inside. 

In illness I realize that I am detained, 

But how many days and how many nights. 


The last line seems deliberately to remain vague, and he might be saying that 
he did not care to count the time in prison. He could have gotten out, but like 
Socrates, he chose to die and eventually he committed suicide in prison. Li Zhi, 
however, remained a highly respected and influential figure in the thinking and 
literature of the late Ming period. 


The Gong’an School and the Jingling School of Poetry 


The most important school in late Ming literature was the Gong'an school, so 
named because the leading poets of this school, the three Yuan brothers—Yuan 
Zongdao, Yuan Hongdao, and Yuan Zhongdao—came from Gong'an, Hubei 
Province. The Yuan brothers had close relationships with the unorthodox Li Zhi, 
for they shared the basic 1deas of literature as the unconstrained expression of 
xing ling, i.e., true feelings and natural desires rather than conforming to neo- 
Confucian ideas and formal constraints. Of the three brothers, Yuan Hongdao 
(1568-1610) was the most influential leading figure, who argued strongly for the 
free and spontaneous expression of one's own nature and disposition and rejected 
the retrogressive tendency of both the former and the latter “seven masters” for 
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imitating the ancients. It was Yuan Hongdao who discovered the works of Xu Wei 
and made this poor scholar famous because he found Xu Wei completely ignor- 
ing the predominant influence of the “latter seven masters." He wrote a biography 
of Xu Wei, in which he gave a vivid description of how he discovered Xu Wei’s 
work—how one evening in a friend’s house, he randomly picked up a book from 
the shelf, “a volume of poetry entitled Supplement Collection, printed on cheap 
paper and poorly bound, its sooty ink was fading, leaving some words hardly 
legible.” Having read a few poems, he was so excited that he called his friend 
and was happy to learn that the author was a contemporary, not an ancient one. 
Then, “the two of us jumped up, and under the light of a lamp we read as we cried 
out, and we cried out as we read, waking up all the pages and servants from their 
sleep.” What Yuan Hongdao admired so much in Xu Wei’s work is 


an unquenchable vital energy in his breast, a sadness of a hero who has lost 
his way and has no place to go, so his poetry is like complaining or laughing, 
like water gushing through a narrow cliff, like the sprout of a plant coming 
out of the earth, like the sobbing of a widow at night, or like a traveler rising 
up in a cold morning. 


In a word, it was the natural outpouring of deeply felt feelings and genuine emo- 
tions that made Xu Wei’s poetry truly great in Yuan Hongdao’s eyes. In his 
preface to the collection of his younger brother Yuan Zhongdao’s poems, Yuan 
Hongdao also praised his brother for the same reason, and famously said that pop- 
ular folk songs of the time have “true voices” because they “do not mimic the Han 
or the Wei, nor follow the high Tang in every step; they are lovely because they 
articulate what is naturally felt and connected with people’s emotions of pleasure, 
anger, sorrow, or joy, or desires and aspirations.” Emphasis on the expression of 
heart-felt true feelings was the major point argued by the Yuan brothers and the 
Gong'an school of poetry. 

Yuan Hongdao's own poetry is spontaneous and expressive, and the following 
one expresses his anger at the disastrous consequences of using eunuchs by the 
Ming emperor for supervising tax collection: 


Camellias grow red in the melting snow, 

In spring wind white-haired widows shed their tears. 
Ever since the ferocious tiger-eunuchs have their ways, 
In most households no coins are left in their coffers. 


The following poem describes a joyful scene of life in the countryside in a cheer- 
ful vein and ends with an interesting image of a monk in a mountain temple: 


When rice grains are ripe, each village has wine, 
When fish is fat, on each family's plate it lies. 
Like a quick knife, a bird skips over waters, 

A lone eagle glides over the wind slantwise. 
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In the setting sun red waves rise and roll, 

The Yangtze River pushes white sands away. 

The monk in the mountain is so glad to have visitors, 
In haste he puts on his frock in total disarray. 


Yuan Hongdao was Li Zhi's student and like his teacher, he also highly appreci- 
ated the new literary genres and popular performance of storytelling. The follow- 
ing poem is entitled “Listening to Mr. Zhu Telling Stories of the Water Margin,” 
in which he claimed that the novel’s language was better than all the Confucian 
classics and even Sima Qian’s Records of the Grand Historian: 


I loved weird and strange stories when young, 
And fascinated by Tales of the Funny Ones. 
Later I read the Water Margin, 

Its language truly marvelous I found. 

The Six Classics are not the best of writings, 
Even Sima Qian could not hold his ground. 
Like a rain falls quickly in the west wind, 

I'd listen to flights and battles on your tongue. 


Yuan Zhongdao (1570—1623) followed his brother and his poetry often describes 
natural sceneries in a light and unadorned way. The following poem, entitled “A 
Stream at Night," is exemplary: 


The mountain is white and suddenly birds cry, 
The stone is cold, and frost is about to congeal. 
The running stream gets the light of the moon 

And turns into a stream full of snowy reel. 


Another poem also describes a nightly walk in the moonlit mountains, where the 
poet listens to the sound of a waterfall and enjoys the beauty of nature: 


A moon shines on cold pines, 

Two mountains are as daytime bright. 
Gladly I get up and walk out, 

On stones all trees’ shadows lie. 

Alone I stand among the rocks, 

And listen to the sound of a waterfall. 
From afar it murmurs in a low voice, 
Getting near it increasingly louder falls. 
Suddenly it gives out a big loud roar, 
And brings freshness to the whole world. 
Its clear rhythm enters my bosom, 

And clears up my ten years’ thought. 
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In pushing for direct and natural expressions, the Gong’an school poets often used 
words from the vernacular and colloquial expressions. Their poetry may some- 
times give the impression of being somewhat crude and not well polished, but 
from a historical point of view, the importance of Yuan Hongdao and the Gong’an 
school is undeniable for its iconoclastic and free spirit for change and innovation 
and for the free and natural expression of genuine ideas and emotions. 

When the Gong’an school’s influence had passed its peak and some of the 
lesser poets in that school exposed their defects of lack of artistic elaboration, 
another school led by Zhong Xing (1574-1624) and Tan Yuanchun (1586-1637) 
came to be more active. As they both came from Jingling, Hubei Province, theirs 
was known as the Jingling school of poetry. Zhong and Tan collaborated and 
edited a number of anthologies of poetry from the ancient time and the Tang to 
their own time with introductory essays and commentaries, through which they 
exerted a remarkable influence on their contemporaries and later poets even in 
the early Qing period. Although they agreed with the Gong’an school in theory 
that poetry should express true emotions and natural dispositions, they put more 
emphasis on the introspection of one’s heart and tried to work out a way to express 
the poet’s ideas and feelings in a more elaborate way than a simple expression in 
simple language. Their emphasis on introspection and their advocacy of “solitary 
action,” “solitary feelings,” and “solitary intent,” however, tended to focus on 
the poet’s subjectivity often detached from the outside world, and their pursuit of 
a solitary, bleak, and even ghostly poetic world by using unusual and eccentric 
words and expressions often ended up with a somewhat cold and chilly atmos- 
phere. For example, the following poem by Zhong Xing, entitled “Retuning at 
Night,” describes an evening scene in autumn, and by using words and images 
such as crickets “sobbing in the chilly dew” and a dog barking at “dying rays” of 
the setting sun, the poet created a rather cold and chilly atmosphere and an almost 
unpleasant sense of tension: 


The moon sets on the mountain path, 

The master of the thatched hall is still away. 
Crickets are sobbing in the chilly dew, 

A dog by the fence barks at dying rays. 

The moon seems brighter in frosty quietude, 
The village looks fainter in the rising fog. 

A few days into autumn, and nearby 

I heard the sound of a threshing clog. 


The same can be said of Tan Yuanchun’s poem like the following one, entitled 
“Journey on the River”: 


Flowers and trees are all bare as if washed clean, 
It’s too cold even for geese and pheasants to fly. 
I would ask whenever a boat passes by, 

They mostly return for the wintertime. 
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Of course, when they were not so intent on creating such a cold, solitary, and 
introspective mood, their poems could be rather different and clear. Zhong Xing’s 
poem on the “Wordless Stela” is a good example: 


Why should things of that declining time 

Be reverted to the time of rope knots as mark? 
People should not be made intelligent, 

But should always be kept in the dark. 

This is already to tell all the late comers, 

He was to burn all books with a fire spark. 


According to legend, this is a stela set up by the First Emperor of Qin on Mount 
Tai, and there is no word carved on this yellowish white stone. The First Emperor 
of Qin was the notorious tyrant in Chinese history who ordered the burning of 
books and burying of scholars alive, and the poet condemned this tyrant for his 
intention to keep all people ignorant. Rope knotting was a primitive way of note- 
keeping before written scripts were invented in China. In the poet’s understand- 
ing, the wordless stela was intended by the tyrant to revert history to the most 
primitive stage and to get rid of writing or wen, which has made the Chinese 
cultural tradition what it is. 


Chen Zilong and Other Late Ming Poets 


In the late Ming, though the Gong’an and the Jingling schools of poetry had their 
influence, the former and the latter “seven masters” and their advocacy of return- 
ing to the ancient models did not completely disappear from the literary scene. 
Towards the end of the Ming, men of letters in the southeast formed literary socie- 
ties such as Fu she or the Restoration Society and tried to “revive ancient learn- 
ing" as a way to rejuvenate culture and tradition at the time when the Ming empire 
was fast declining. Chen Zilong (1608—1647) was the leader of these literary soci- 
eties and a major poet in the late Ming. He argued that poetry should express one's 
genuine feelings, but the form should be rich and elegant by drawing on the great 
tradition of great poets of the past. His early poetry displayed a rich vocabulary, 
a good command of prosodic rules, harmonious sound effects, and an elaborate 
style, and his late poetry became more impressive with tragic pathos and a sense 
of sadness at the demise of the Ming and the commotion of dynastic changes. His 
ten poems of “Miscellaneous Thoughts in Autumn" are exemplary, of which the 
following is a famous one: 


Reciting poetry or sitting alone, I feel sad in autumn, 
Clouds and fog over waters only bring distress around. 
I don't believe heaven is always like a drunkard, 

How sad that for my sorrow there's no burial ground. 
Overgrown wild pits are filled with new ghosts, 
Lonely melon fields have those of rank and note. 
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They say five lakes are now drinking place for horses, 
Where on the blue rivers can one float a fishing boat? 


Chen Zilong wrote these poems in 1646 when the Ming dynasty was already over 
and his effort to resist the Qing had failed, so he lamented that there was no ground 
to bury his deep sorrow and that even the Tai Lake area was all turned into “drink- 
ing place for horses," that is, conquered by the Qing. He did not give up, however, 
as can be seen in the following poem, “Crossing the Yi River," where the story 
of Jing Ke (7-227 BCE), the assassin who narrowly missed the King of Qin, later 
the First Emperor of Qin, was made famous by Sima Qian in the *Biographies of 
Assassins" in his Records of the Grand Historian, in which an especially moving 
episode is the Prince Dan of the state of Yan sending off Jing Ke by the Yi River, 
where the heroic assassin sang a tragic song: “The wind blows with a whistling 
sound and the Yi River is cold, / The heroic one now leaves and will never return!” 
At the time when much of the country was conquered by the Manchu army, Chen 
Zilong felt sad that no heroic ones like Jing Ke could be found anymore: 


My sharp sword rang in its sheath last night, 

Songs of the ancient Yan are the most tragic to sing. 
The Yi River flows, and grass and clouds are green, 
Where can one send off Jing Ke the great assassin? 


Another poet, a young genius under Chen Zilong's influence, was Xia Wanchun 
(1631-1647), who joined Chen Zilong's force of resistance against the Qing 
army, but was taken prisoner and finally died at the young age of 17. The follow- 
ing poem was written when he was caught by the Qing army and bade farewell to 
his home country, in which he expressed his deep love of home and his unyielding 
spirit of fighting to the last: 


For three years a sojourner, 

But today a prisoner. 

For the vast land I shed my tears, 

Who says heaven and earth are wide? 

I know I’m near the road of the netherworld, 
It's still hard to my home to say good-bye. 
The day the dauntless soul returns, 

Let the fighting banner flutter high in the sky. 


This poem leaves readers with a deep impression ofthe heroic spirit of an unusual 
young poetic genius. Xia Wanchun's prose works are also remarkable, and it 1s 
regrettable that he only lived a very short life, but the brilliance of his poetic talent 
made him forever remembered in the history of Chinese literature. 

A remarkable phenomenon on the literary scene in the late Ming was the emer- 
gence of some highly talented female poets, especially in the economically more 
developed area in the southeast. They wrote poems and ci lyrics and were widely 
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appreciated by men of letters at the time. Some of these female poets were ladies 
from highly cultured families and some others were prostitutes with unusual liter- 
ary talents, and their works were all equally well received and admired, which 
shows the relatively open and liberal milieu of the late Ming society when the tra- 
ditional Confucian restrictions and patriarchal prejudices were put into question. 
An outstanding female poet at the time was Liu Rushi (1618—1664), a prostitute 
famous for her beauty and her literary talents, who had a passionate but short rela- 
tionship with Chen Zilong and later married the much older Qian Qianyi, another 
major figure on the literary scene in the late Ming. Liu Rushi’s poems and ci lyrics 
have a distinctly personal voice different from men’s and are highly appreciated 
by literati at that time. The following small piece to the tune of “Dreaming of the 
South” is exemplary of Liu Rushi’s elegant and remarkably delicate style: 


He is gone, gone to where are wild pears. 
I get up to find flowers falling shiveringly, 
At parting I shed my tears, 

Willows outside are swinging longingly. 


Liu Rushi’s ci lyric to the tune of “Southern Village” with the title of “Falling 
Flowers” is hauntingly beautiful with images and implications that describe 
falling flowers in late spring rain, but also figuratively speak of lovers and their 
lovesickness: 


Swirling down you cut threads of the falling rain, 
It’s heart broken you fall with the spring wind. 
Let alone it’s the cherry and rose garden, so sad! 
And like you there is someone. 


Don’t say there is no place for return. 

All the petals like souls in the dream remain. 
It’s too much love to stay, so fly away. 

May he know little of the road of love’s pain. 


Throughout the history of Chinese literature, there have always been some tal- 
ented female poets and writers and a great poet like Li Qingzhao of the Song 
dynasty has always been regarded as one of the greatest poets in the whole tradi- 
tion, but the late Ming stands out as particularly noticeable for the large number 
and high quality of female authors, which is an indication of the open and free 
spirit of the late Ming society. 
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Songs, Fiction, Drama, and Essays 


Urban Development and Popular Literature: 
Song Lyrics and Folksongs 


Economic development in the mid- and late Ming period, the rise of the mer- 
chant class, and the increase of the urban population created a social environment 
favorable for the growth of popular forms of entertainment and popular litera- 
ture. Since the late Yuan, men of letters had already mingled with rich merchants 
and engaged in writing popular forms of literature, and this tendency became 
even stronger in the late Ming. Interest and taste of the urban populace became 
prominent and sanqu or song lyrics, which had started in the Yuan, became a 
significant form of lyrical expression in the late Ming and replaced ci lyrics. In 
comparison with ci lyrics in the Song dynasty, sangu or song lyrics, as discussed 
in Chapter 15, are more flexible in form and closer to the spoken language of the 
time. Many poets wrote song lyrics on a wide range of themes and expressed 
their various thoughts and emotions in this form. Wang Pan (c. 1470-1530) was 
a scholar who did not seek an official post all his life, and he wrote song lyrics 
to satirize the corrupt officials and deteriorating social conditions. The following 
song lyric on the Great New Year is an example: 


Listening on the Great New Year’s Eve, 

So jolly and so boisterous in the past, 

With a thousand families singing, 

And a thousand families dancing. 

Listening on the Great New Year’s Eve, 

At the present so depressing, so sad, 

With a thousand families worrying, 

And a thousand families complaining. 

Where are the happy crowds and decorated chariots? 
Only the setting sun, a raven on trees dry and old! 
No more poetry, 

And no more wine, 

Ignoring the spring wind, 

And plum blossoms withering in the cold. 
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Wang Pan's song lyric “On Trumpet" is famous for satirizing the eunuchs who 
were powerful at the time, and their progression was always loudly announced 
with a great deal of fanfare: 


The trumpet, though small, 

Plays a little tune with lots of fanfare. 
Official barges come and go, 

All rely on you to make up their glare. 
When they hear, the soldiers feel tired, 
And the people are all afraid, 

How can true and false they differentiate? 
Seeing you blow this house down, 

And hurt another one, 

Till rivers are dry and geese are all gone. 


The language in this song lyric is colloquial with a sense of humor as appropriate 
for a satire, but Wang Pan also wrote song lyrics that describe the lovely scenes of 
the countryside, like the following one entitled “Tillage”: 


With peach blossoms waters run like gushing snow, 
Making the village and fields with life aglow. 
Ploughshares turn soil up to the clouds, 

Drinking under the moon is a water buffalo. 

It's really like a painting or tableau. 


Chen Duo (c. 1488-1521) was famous for his song lyrics describing characters 
from different walks of life, writing about the laborers with sympathy and writing 
about all sorts of social evils with scorn. The following is Chen Duo's homage to 
a house builder: 


To the east he has just painted the wall, 

To the west he's repaired the main hall, 

To the south he has rebuilt the entire house. 
He has worked with plaster till he is old, 

And used up his strength in decades of toil. 
Now wild deer roam once famous houses, 
Once grand mansions are now fallen and foul. 
Nothing endures as the handyman's trowel. 


The following is Chen Duo's depiction of a poor peddler who earns his living by 
carrying goods around with a long pole on his shoulder every day the year-round, 
and yet he often goes hungry: 


Rope is his old pal, 
A carrying pole his friend so dear. 
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He never takes one day off, 

For three hundred sixty days a year. 
He earns a bit from his carrying pole, 
And gets drunk in a tavern for a price. 
Layers of skin peeled off his shoulders, 
Yet he has less firewood and no rice. 


Feng Weimin (1511-1580) was a well-known writer of song lyrics with many 
fine works. The following is a pungent satire on the corruption of officials who 
all competed for a position in the government without any moral sense of good or 
bad or responsibility: 


An official’s black gauze hat 

Makes all in the capital compete and run, 
No matter the good or the wicked one. 
The new replaces the old, 

The behind pushes the front, 

No matter who’s right or who’s wrong. 


Against that satiric caricature of vainglory of all those seeking a “black gauze 
hat,” Feng Weimin left us a self-portraiture when he quit his official position and 
retired to live a simple and peaceful life: 


I love to hold on to youth, 

But youth doesn’t hold on to me. 

I fear white beard, 

But white beard can’t avoid me. 

What does wealth matter? 

I enjoy being myself and free. 

When there is wine, I’ Il drink. 

When there is flower, I'll wear one. 
When there is a song, I'll sing, 

With like-minded friends in unison. 

I don’t have much personal belonging, 
But there’s enough to maintain. 

I'll walk on a road of safety, 

And sit in a secure domain, 

Never be snared in fame or profits again. 


Xue Lundao (1531-1600) was a scholar who joined the military and became a 
commander for 30 years, but he loathed the hypocrisy, deception, and backstab- 
bing that were so often found in the life of officials. Like Feng Weimin who 
satirized those competing for “black gauze hats," Xue Lundao also loathed the 
internal rivalries and corruption of officials at the time, as can be seen in the fol- 
lowing song lyric: 
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Everyday all are busy with their muscle, 
And for nothing but hustle and bustle. 

For fame they seem modest and polite, 
Look gentle but like tiger and wolf they bite, 
While appear in public so nice and kind. 
Turn back they would stab you and fight, 
Suddenly change their face with such spite, 
All a sugary tongue but with a sword inside. 


As a member of the royal clan, Zhu Zaiyu (1536-1611) was a renowned math- 
ematician and musicologist, who resigned from his position as Prince of Zheng 
to live the quiet life of a scholar to work on his studies. That may explain the fol- 
lowing song lyric he wrote to ridicule those whose insatiable desire for power and 
wealth ended like a dream: 


Busy all day just to appease his hunger, 
But when he is fed, he longs for attire. 
Once dressed in silk and brocade, 

Taller building is his new desire. 

Living in a big house with high towers, 
He wants a beautiful lady as his bride. 
Now with pretty wives and concubines, 
He worries about having no horse to ride. 
After he has bought a big stallion, 

He needs men to follow him every hour. 
His family hired a dozen men, and yet 
He's bullied, for only rich with no power. 
Once chosen to be a county official, 

He complains of being too low a state. 
Jumping to become a minister at inner court, 
He dreams to the throne to go straight. 
Once sitting on the imperial seat, 

To play chess with immortals he's now cravin’. 
When an immortal plays chess with him, 
He asks where is the ladder to heaven? 
Before the ladder to heaven is made, 

A ghost snatches him away in a puff. 

If at that point his time is not up, 

He may think heaven is not high enough! 


Song lyrics were composed by men of letters, and since mid-Ming, many poets 
regarded folksongs as direct and natural expressions of true emotions and even 
set them as models. They commented on folksongs, collected and published them, 
and promoted their spread from the north to the south and made them widely 
appreciated. A major theme of folksongs is love, and the expression of love in 
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these Ming dynasty folksongs, particularly in the late Ming time, became increas- 
ingly daring and direct. The following folksong can be a clear example of such 
a tendency towards unrestrained and daring expression of passionate love with 
erotic imagery, which demonstrated the degree of relaxation of social mores and 
the taste of the urban population of the late Ming society: 


Going behind the gossamer curtains, 

Their jade-white bodies huddle up cozily. 

Her cloudy hair spreads over an embroidered pillow, 
With spring passion her bosom heaves softly, 

And red lips pressing on her sweet flesh. 

In ecstasy lost as if in a swoon, 

Satin and silk are sweaty and wet, 

Like fish in water are they with joy thrown. 

Just wish the cock would not crow too soon! 


“Fish in water" is a traditional symbol of lovemaking and the last line, “wish the 
cock would not crow too soon,” recalls the old tradition of lovers’ reluctance to 
see the coming of dawn, which can be traced all the way back to poems in the 
Book of Poetry, as discussed in Chapter 2, and is similar to the medieval European 
genre of aubade or alba, in which a watchman warns the lovers of the approach 
of daybreak. 

Another folksong, entitled “A Dream,” is an interesting description of the com- 
plicated feelings of a lover who is not quite sure of her beloved and wants to hold 
on to their love: 


I had a dream and that dream is really funny, 

For I dreamed of you playing with someone to flirt, 
While waking up I found you still in my arms. 

So it must be at heart I’m always on the alert. 

Let me hold you and sleep tight, 

But don’t go away in my dream, 

Though awake you are right here by my side. 


Some folksongs have unusually striking images and expressions that are not often 
found in the works of literati poets. The following song, entitled “Clay Figurines,” 
is a famous example: 


The clay figurines are like us two, 
One is kneaded into the shape of you, 
And the other is shaped like me, 

See how the two together look so true! 
Then mix up the mud and make anew. 
To make again the shape of you, 

And another shape of me, too; 
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So your body has some of me, 
And in me there’s also some of you. 


No wonder men of letters would admire and marvel at such incredibly innovative 
imagination and such direct and natural expression, and they could always draw 
on folksongs for inspiration and suggestions. 

Feng Menglong (1574-1645) did the most in collecting and compiling folk- 
song anthologies in the late Ming. In the preface to one of his collections, he 
explained why he thought it important to preserve folksongs as valuable: 


Though folksongs may be rather vulgar, aren’t they the reverberations of the 
songs from Zheng and Wei in the Book of Poetry? Moreover, though ours is 
a late stage, there are fake poems but no fake folksongs because folksongs 
would never compete with poems for fame and therefore never have to make 
fake ones. If they do not have to make fake ones, why can’t I have them to 
preserve what is true? 


What is true and natural versus the fake and the pretentious is what poets and writ- 
ers in the late Ming most appreciate, and folksongs may be said to best represent 
such desired qualities and virtues. 


Journey to the West and Mid-Ming Novels and Plays 


Poetry continued to be a major form of literary expression in the Ming dynasty, 
but it is the areas of narrative fiction, drama, and short literary essays, a particular 
genre that emerged in the late Ming, that constitute the distinctly Ming dynasty 
literary achievements. Like poetry, drama and fiction of the Ming dynasty had a 
similar trajectory from decline in the early period to gradual resuscitation in the 
mid-Ming, followed by a vigorous development during the late Ming period. As 
many plays of the Ming draw on Tang romances for materials, Ming dramas are 
generally known as chuan qi or romances. We already discussed the works of Xu 
Wei as a mid-Ming poet in the last chapter; here we should mention Xu Wei as 
a playwright, whose Four Cries of a Gibbon were extraordinary in completely 
breaking away from the restrictions of neo-Confucian moralistic didacticism and 
royalist orthodoxy, thus anticipating the new and liberal spirit of late Ming litera- 
ture. The Four Cries of a Gibbon includes four plays: The Reckless Drummer is an 
imaginary recreation of a historical scene of Mi Heng (c. 173-198) condemning 
Cao Cao while performing as a drummer, and through Mi Heng as a mouthpiece, 
Xu Wei articulated his resentment at the unfair and repressive social condition 
and expressed his unyielding and untamable character; Dream of a Green Country 
is a pungent satire and a strong critique of the inhumane asceticism of religious 
faith and its fragility; and the two other plays, The Female Mulan and The Female 
Champion, all have female protagonists cross-dressed as male and outshone their 
male counterparts, thus powerfully challenging the traditional patriarchal preju- 
dices against women. 
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In the mid-Ming period, romance plays became major forms of drama, and 
several works are worth mentioning such as Li Kaixian's (1502-1568) Tale of 
the Sword. This is the story of Lin Chong, forced to become a rebel and join the 
Liangshan outlaws, but the plot in this play is quite different from the episodes 
narrated in the novel Water Margin, as discussed in Chapter 15. Another play is 
Liang Chenyu's (c. 1520-1593) Tale of Washing Gauze, an imaginary story about 
Fan Li (536-448 BCE) and the beautiful lady Xi Shi with love and politics as the 
main theme. This was the time when popular forms of literature became increas- 
ingly important, and with the demand for popular fiction on the rise, Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms and Water Margin were printed and widely circulated. It was 
also at this time that another great novel, Journey to the West, came into being. 

Journey to the West is a story of fantasy based on the historical event of the 
pilgrimage undertaken by the Tang monk Xuanzang (602—664) to fetch Buddhist 
sutras in India. That extraordinary pilgrimage was first written down in The Great 
Tang Records of Western Regions, compiled by Xuanzang's disciple Bian Ji in 
the year 646, based on the great monk's own oral account. Two other disciples 
later composed a much-exaggerated hagiography that already contained some 
mythological elements in telling the story of Xuanzang's unusual journeys and 
adventures in the regions to the west of China. These texts became sources of 
popular stories and plays from the Song to the Yuan dynasties and laid the founda- 
tion for the great Ming novel Journey to the West. Earlier editions of this novel did 
not list the author's name, but it was later attributed to Wu Cheng'en (c. 1500-c. 
1582), a Ming scholar and poet, though the issue of authorship is still debatable. 

Typical of classical Chinese novels, Journey to the West contains loosely con- 
nected chapters, which can be grouped into clusters of episodes around some 
characters or some events as part of the entire narrative, and each chapter has 
several poems at the beginning and also in the middle of the narration. Compared 
with Romance of the Three Kingdoms as a historical novel and Water Margin as 
a novel about heroic rebellion and outlaw justice based on much fictionalized his- 
torical events, Journey to the West stands out as an allegorical narrative imbed- 
ded in Buddhist ideas, Daoist concepts, and popular religion, a combination of 
history, legends, myths, and pure fantasies, and a novel of extraordinary imagina- 
tion. As a religious allegory, Xuanzang’s physical journey to India can be read as 
a symbolic tale of spiritual quest and enlightenment, the realization of some tran- 
scendental truth, but as a wonderful literary work, the physical journey is itself a 
fascinating story of adventures, sudden and unexpected changes of fortune and 
situation in a fairyland filled with danger, temptation, excitement, and heroic 
deeds, populated by monsters, hobgoblins, demons, fairies, immortals, gods and 
deities, and many other Buddhist mythological figures. It is an enchanted and 
enchanting world of good and evil, metamorphosis and transformation, decep- 
tive appearances and true realities, a fantasy world the Tang monk, riding on a 
white dragon horse, went through with his three disciples. In that fantasy world, 
these pilgrims experienced numerous trials and difficulties before reaching 
their final sacred destination. As a Buddhist monk, Xuanzang or Tripitaka is a 
decent human being, whose mercifulness or good-hearted magnanimity are often 
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misplaced and fail to detect evil under the disguise of false good, and, conse- 
quently, he often gets himself and his disciples in trouble. The real hero in the 
novel is Sun Wukong, the Monkey King, whose discerning “fiery golden eyes” 
always see through evil and whose endless resourcefulness and unchallengeable 
prowess always come to the rescue. As Xuanzang’s main disciple, bodyguard, 
and protector, Sun Wukong or the Monkey King with his incredible supernatural 
power has always been the most beloved character in Journey to the West for 
generations of readers. 

Sun Wukong is no average monkey, but a stone monkey who suddenly 
burst out of a big rock with amazing strength and magic power at the propi- 
tious moment when its time had come, after the rock had gathered the essence 
of elixir in heaven and earth for numerous life cycles. Some scholars detect a 
possible connection between the Monkey King and Hanuman, the monkey god 
from the great Indian epic Ramayana, and as a tale of Buddhist pilgrimage, the 
Journey to the West has certainly drawn inspiration from Indian sources. The 
Monkey is by nature restless, curious, mischievous, rebellious, and uncontrol- 
lable, but he has a bigger heart, a stronger sense of justice, and a much greater 
power than humans and even most gods and deities. All these qualities make 
Wukong a favorite with readers young and old. The first several chapters of 
the novel focus on this marvelous figure, who made a lot of trouble and turned 
the divine world upside down in the Dragon King’s sea palace, the underworld 
of the dead, and even the great Jade Emperor’s heavenly palaces and gardens. 
It is to make atonement that the Monkey is turned into Xuanzang’s disciple 
and charged with the difficult task of protecting the Tang monk on the way 
to India. Though the Monkey King changed to Wukong, which literally means 
“the one enlightened to the idea of emptiness” with strong Buddhist connota- 
tions, he remains the same irreverent and indomitable figure, a symbol of free 
spirit always beloved by readers. Though he always sees through the disguise of 
demons and monsters, Wukong is himself a master of disguise and transforma- 
tion as he is capable of 72 metamorphoses and he often confuses his enemies 
by changing himself into a demon’s husband or a monster’s mother or a small 
insect to fly into their dens or even inside their stomachs. When he strikes, his 
golden-banded staff is such a heavy and powerful weapon that few could stand 
its blow. 

Another of Xuanzang’s disciples is Pigsy, a mythological figure with a much- 
flawed disposition as his name indicates: lazy, lecherous, gluttonous, selfish, and 
not very smart; he is often envious of the Monkey but is always outsmarted. With 
all his weaknesses and flaws, however, Pigsy is unmistakably human with all the 
human desires and lust writ large, and therefore a figure to laugh at from time 
to time and even to like, rather than a bad character to despise, identifiable with 
ourselves and many of our own shortcomings. Journey to the West became a 
popular novel because it is psychologically realistic while its story unfolds in a 
supernatural world of magic, heroic deeds, and pure fantasy, with both pleasure as 
the main purpose and the possibility of spiritual meaning imbedded in the journey 
as an allegory. 
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In the late Ming, while narratives in the classical Chinese language continued 
to be written and published, it was novels in the vernacular that represented the 
major development of the literary form, which also marked the change from 
heroic romances and supernatural fantasies toward a more realistic depiction of 
the life of the average people. More and more men of letters regarded the novel 
as a significant form and tried their hands at writing novels or revising earlier ver- 
sions, and a major work in this regard is Jin Ping Mei or The Plum in the Golden 
Vase, the first novel in classical Chinese literature that took people’s daily life as 
materials in its depiction and narration. The title of this novel is composed of the 
names of three major female characters: Jin refers to Pan Jinlian, literally “Pan 
the Golden Lotus"; Ping refers to Li Ping'er, literally “Li the Little Vase"; and 
Mei refers to Pang Chunmei, literally “Pang the Spring Plum”. All are involved 
in sexual relationships with the male character, Ximen Qing. The novel borrows 
the story of adulterous affairs between Pang Jinlian and Ximen Qing from Water 
Margin, but is quite different from the episodes in Water Margin that we dis- 
cussed in Chapter 15: Pang Jinlian is not killed by Wu Song but becomes a con- 
cubine to Ximen Qing, and thus leads the narrative to enter the daily life of the 
Ximen family. Instead of a story of heroic rebels, The Plum in the Golden Vase is 
a social and psychological drama and realistic depiction of the sex life of Ximen 
Qing and his wives and concubines. 

Unlike the other great classical novels, The Plum in the Golden Vase has no 
earlier versions in popular storytelling or theatrical performance, so it is obvi- 
ously one author’s creation, but the identity of the author, who called himself “the 
laughing gentleman of Lanling,” surely a pseudonym for a man of letters, remains 
forever a mystery. Quite some years before its first printed version appeared in 
1617, the novel already circulated as handwritten copies among the leading literati 
scholars of the late Ming such as Yuan Hongdao, Yuan Zhongdao, Dong Qichang 
(1555-1636), and Shen Defu (1578-1642). Superficially the novel seems to offer 
a cautionary tale of retribution as the male character Ximen Qing's debauchery 
led to his death and the collapse of his family, but The Plum in the Golden Vase is 
definitely not a morality play and the narrator seems to savor the many depictions 
of sexual scenes with graphic details but without clear moralistic condemnations. 
The rather explicit description of sexual scenes in many chapters of this work 
gained notoriety as a pornographic novel and has been banned by the authorities, 
but it was read surreptitiously by many literati commentators. In modern times, 
it has been regarded by many critics as one of the greatest novels in classical 
Chinese literature. 

In comparison with the other great novels—Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 
Water Margin, and Journey to the West—The Plum in the Golden Vase does 
not attract readers by representing exciting historical events like war and politi- 
cal intrigues, the heroic spirit of the outlaws meting out justice on behalf of 
heaven, or incredible adventures and supernatural fantasies, but it took a new and 
important step in the development of Chinese fiction in its realistic depiction of 
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multidimensional characters with their interests, their desires, and their all too 
human weaknesses. The characters in The Plum in the Golden Vase are not sim- 
plistically drawn black-and-white stereotypes of good or evil. The “villain” in the 
novel, Ximen Qing, is a merchant of fabulous wealth, with which he can buy eve- 
rything and corrupt every official, and thus he incarnates corruption in both his use 
of bribery and deception and his excessive indulgence in sex and lust. Pan Jinlian, 
the femme fatale figure in the novel, is ambitious, manipulative, sadistic, and at 
times cold and cruel, using her beauty to ensnare men and get what she wants, but 
it is her poor and humble background and her unfortunate experiences that have 
created the extremely shrewd egoist that she is. There is, however, no clear moral 
voice in the novel to condemn them as pure evil, but a rather ambiguous represen- 
tation of their characters not without some redeeming features. The very ambigu- 
ity towards human behavior and moral principles makes The Plum in the Golden 
Vase a new kind of novel, and the vivid depiction of human life in a language of 
realistic verisimilitude is what many later writers and critics find valuable in this 
otherwise flawed work. It opened a new sphere for realistic depiction with a subtle 
observation of people’s inner world and psychological complexities, and that is 
a direction further developed in such later important novels as The Scholars and 
Dream of the Red Mansion. 

During the late Ming period, book printing thrived and many book merchants 
encouraged the writing of popular novels for the market. Many of these nov- 
els were produced for quick consumption and were rather crude, but some were 
worth mentioning. One such work is The Investiture of Deities, which describes 
how the wise old man Jiang Ziya helped King Wu overthrow the tyranny of King 
Zhou of the Sang dynasty. As the story is set in remote Chinese antiquity with 
little historical materials to rely on, much of the novel is based on earlier folklore 
and legends, interesting for its imaginary narration of battles between the two 
camps, helped by gods and deities who also divided into two sides, with fantastic 
weaponry and magic powers, which somewhat reminds modern readers of the 
Homeric Jiad with the depiction of war larger than life. The major idea is the 
justification of rebellion and overthrow of a tyrant, and as Jiang Ziya repeatedly 
stated in the novel, “All under heaven does not belong to one person but belongs 
to all under heaven.” The novel successfully depicted King Zhou as a tyrannical 
ruler and eventually the Shang dynasty collapsed, and the new dynasty of Zhou is 
established. In the end, Jiang Ziya is endowed by gods with the power to turn the 
fallen major warriors and heroes on both sides into deities and immortals, hence 
the title of the novel. 

What makes the imaginary story interesting is the characterization of deities 
and superhuman warriors, of whom some can fly with a pair of wings, some can 
move quickly underground, and others can see with eyes of a thousand-mile 
vision or ears that can catch any sound in the wind. Most interesting is the boy 
god Ne Zha, a protection god originally from Buddhist sources in India and 
transformed into a Daoist deity in Chinese mythology, who beats bullies from 
the Dragon King’s Palace, kills himself to appease the angry Dragon who threat- 
ens his family and the local people, returns his flesh and bones to his parents, 
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and is reborn with lotus roots as his body and becomes a powerful god with the 
ability to have three heads and six arms wielding the magic weapon of Fire- 
tipped Spear and riding on a pair of Wind Fire Wheels. In some ways, Ne Zha 
resembles the Monkey King with the same free and rebellious spirit and a strong 
sense of justice, and as a boy, he becomes a beloved figure in this mythological 
novel. 

From the mid-Ming to the late Ming, a series of historical novels were pro- 
duced to give an account of historical events from the legendary beginning of 
ancient history to the Ming, drawing on the long tradition of historical writings 
in China, including such major historical works as Zuo’s Commentary on the 
Spring and Autumn Annals and Records of the Grand Historian. The most popu- 
lar of these is the New Romance of the Various States, a novel rewritten by Feng 
Menglong (1574-1645) about the Spring and Autumn and the Warring States 
period, when different states fought with one another before the first unified 
Empire of Qin was established in 221 BCE. The New Romance makes a clear 
storyline out of the rich and complicated history of Chinese antiquity and tells 
the long story of the rise and fall of states and powers with tremendous verve and 
dramatic tension. 

As mentioned in Chapter 16, Feng Menglong and Ling Mengchu were impor- 
tant writers for the collection of folksongs, and they also made great contributions 
to the compilation and rewriting of stories in popular literature. Feng Menglong 
dedicated much of his life to the compilation and rewriting of works in popular 
literature, and he is best known for compiling the Three Words—Illuminating 
Words to Instruct the World, Revealing Words to Caution the World, and Common 
Words to Awaken the World—which are collections of short stories written in a 
well-developed vernacular language. As the three titles show, these stories find 
legitimacy by claiming to serve a moral purpose, but they often express the per- 
sonal feelings of individual human beings in their daily lives, and the stories are 
particularly noteworthy in the ways in which the author describes female figures, 
many of whom display a strong character and a sense of dignity, portrayed with 
respect and sympathy which is rare in traditional Chinese literature. The most 
important features of Feng Menglong’s Three Words are the description of the 
common life of the average people in society and the advocacy of people’s right to 
pursue happiness according to their own desires and hopes, which well reflected 
the condition in late Ming society. 

Equally well known are Ling Mengchu’s (1580-1644) collections known as 
the Two Slappings, namely Slapping the Table in Amazement and Slapping the 
Table in Amazement, Second Collection. These collections of short stories are 
no longer revising older versions of stories, but all created on the basis of the 
author's reading of unofficial histories, classical tales, and materials gathered 
from contemporary sources, and they give expression to the desires and emotions 
of common city dwellers, their pursuit of wealth and of physical pleasure, and 
their frustrations and sometimes miseries, in a way more daring than even Feng 
Menglong's Three Words, thus providing readers with a glimpse of late Ming 
society and different aspects of average people's daily lives. 
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The late Ming was indeed an auspicious time for popular forms of literature. 
Demanded by people in different social strata and thriving in imperial courts as 
well as the marketplaces of commoners, drama developed as a popular genre and 
reached a splendid height in the late Ming period. When literati officials gathered 
together, they often included the performance of a play for entertainment, and 
some wealthy families even kept an in-house troupe of actors. All these formed 
favorable social and intellectual conditions for the creation of new plays, and 
made it possible for late Ming drama, just like late Ming narrative fiction, to give 
expression to the pursuit of personal happiness and freedom and put personal feel- 
ings above repressive moral codes and etiquettes. Many literati took to the writing 
of plays to refine this form of entertainment in literary expressions and structural 
complexities, and the greatest of the playwrights at the time was Tang Xianzu 
(1550-1616), whose Peony Pavilion is one of the best representative works of 
late Ming literature. 

Tang Xianzu was highly talented but because of the corruption of the political 
system, he did not have a successful career, and he devoted much of his late years 
to writing plays. He was influenced first by his teacher Luo Rufang (1515-1588), 
who taught the ideas of the Taizhou school of Wang Yangming's philosophy 
of the “heart” or the “mind” against the neo-Confucian orthodoxy of Zhu Xi 
and the Cheng brothers. He was also influenced by Li Zhi, the radical “heretic” 
philosopher, who advocated emancipation from the moralistic teachings of the 
neo-Confucian orthodoxy, and by his close friend Da Guan, a renowned Chan 
Buddhist monk, who was also opposed to the neo-Confucian teachings. In writ- 
ing plays, Tang Xianzu put the expression of “feeling” as the most important 
purpose of literary writing and his theory of highlighting xing ling or “true feel- 
ings,” like the argument put forward by Yuan Hongdao and the Gong’an school 
of poetry, originated in Li Zhi’s idea of “the heart of a child.” Tang Xianzu was 
not just advocating the expression of “feelings” in general, but he specifically set 
“feeling” in opposition to the neo-Confucian “reason” and argued for the eman- 
cipation of human desire and human emotions from the shackles of moralistic 
confinements. 

Tang Xianzu’s ideas are most effectively expressed in his great work, Peony 
Pavilion. Based on an earlier story, the play has a highly improbable plot: The 
female protagonist, Du Liniang, daughter of a high-rank official, falls in love with 
a stranger in her dream and, unable to fulfill her dream, she languishes and eventu- 
ally dies from lovesickness. When that stranger, Liu Mengmei, comes in person to 
the same garden where she had dreamed of him and was buried, he finds Liniang’s 
self-portrait hidden in the garden and falls in love with her. Their love is so strong 
that he decides to bring her back from the world of the dead, and when he opens 
her grave, Liniang is resurrected, and the play finally ends with their happy union 
and marriage. Despite all the fantasies and improbabilities, the play gives a pow- 
erful dramatic expression to the idea that love transcends life and death and con- 
quers all. In the *Author's Prologue," Tang Xianzu articulated his theory of love: 
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Of all the females in love under heaven, is there anyone loving as strongly 
as Du Liniang? She dreams of the one and falls ill, and when she is seriously 
ill, she paints her own portrait to pass on to the world and then dies. Dead for 
three years, she is able to find the one she had dreamed of in the darkness and 
then returns to life again. Only those like Liniang can be said to be truly in 
love. The feeling of love arises with no reason but grows increasingly deeper. 
The living can turn to death, and the dead can return to life. Those living but 
cannot die for love, and those dead but cannot return to life, are not the ones 
who reach the extremities of love. Love in dream, why must it be unreal? 
Aren’t there enough dreamers under heaven?...Alas! Human affairs are not 
exhaustibly explainable in the human world. Those lacking in comprehen- 
sive understanding tend to gauge them with reason! But those who say that 
according to reason this cannot be, how do they know that in true love this 
must be! 


The emphasis on powerful feelings of love beyond the dry logic of reason sounds 
very much like Blaise Pascale’s famous aphorism that “Le coeur a ses raisons 
que la raison ne connaít point” (The heart has its reasons which reason does 
not understand). What makes Peony Pavilion truly great, however, is not just the 
expression of love, but its expression in Tang Xianzu’s extraordinarily beautiful 
language. The play is a poetic drama, just like the famous play by his Western 
contemporary, William Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, and its highly poetic and 
lyrical descriptions of spring scenery and many soliloquies articulating the yearn- 
ing of love, again like Shakespeare’s poetic lines, have the same kind of power 
to touch the hearts of generations of readers and audiences. The following lines 
from the episode of “Startled Dream” are the most well known to many Chinese 
readers: 


Amazing purple and crimson red, flowers all in full bloom, 
Beautiful as they are, they open up 

only to broken well and walls of such gloom. 
What can even Heaven do when no one pays attention 

to the fine morning and the lovely view? 
In whose garden can such wonderful things 

be found that with joy our heart illume? 
(Father and grandma have never mentioned such beautiful spots.) 
Flying clouds at dawn and light drizzle in the evening, 
Colorful morning glow and the pavilion in verdant green, 
Fine threads of rain and petals borne by the wind, 
Decorated boats floating on misty river sheen, 
Such beautiful scenes of springtime are slighted 

by those secluded behind a painted screen. 


This passage beautifully describes Du Liniang’s first awakening of her heart 
towards love, and as a young lady secluded in her boudoir and restrained by the 
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strict rules and of proper conduct or etiquette, she is touched by the beauty of 
spring and laments not only that such beautiful scenery is slighted by people but 
also that her own beauty 1s not appreciated and her dream of love is unfulfilled. 
The play's plot 1s rather improbable, and yet Tang Xianzu's consummate art 
makes the dramatic movement true to feelings that have a powerful impact on 
his readers and audiences. With love above all, even life and death, Tang Xianzu 
powerfully challenged the neo-Confucian orthodoxy and affirmed the legitimacy 
of human desire for love and even for sex and the emancipation of human nature 
free from restrictions. As highly regarded as Wang Shifu’s Romance of the West 
Chamber, Tang Xianzu's Peony Pavilion becomes one of the greatest plays in the 
history of Chinese literature. 

Tang Xianzu wrote three other plays, of which the earliest one, Romance of 
the Purple Hairpin, is based on the Tang romance “The Tale of Huo Xiaoyu" by 
Jiang Fang, mentioned in Chapter 9. More important are two other plays, Dream 
of Handan, based on the Tang romance “The World in a Pillow” by Shen Jiji, 
and Dream of the Southern Bough, based on another Tang romance, “The Tale of 
Governor of the Southern Bough” by Li Gongzuo. We have discussed both these 
Tang romances in Chapter 9, and both are often alluded to by poets and writ- 
ers throughout the centuries. For example, Zhang Dai alluded to these two Tang 
romances in his preface to the collection of short essays, Remembrances of Tao 
An’s Dreams, as we shall see in the last section of this chapter. Tang Xianzu’s 
Dream of Handan rewrites the famous story of scholar Lu dreamed of becoming 
an official with high achievements, only to wake up to the reality that all had been 
an empty dream, and the meal of yellow millets he left cooking when he dozed off 
was still being cooked and not yet ready. Likewise, Dream of the Southern Bough 
retells the story of Chunyu Fen, who had a high position and a successful career 
because he married the princess of the Kingdom of Ash Tree, but his luck ran out 
when his wife died. He was vilified by his political rivals, lost the trust of the king, 
and was kicked out of the kingdom, and he wakes up to realize that he just had a 
bad dream. In both plays, there is the influence of Daoist and Buddhist renuncia- 
tion of the world and the futile pursuit of wealth and power, but Tang Xianzu used 
these stories to expose the corruption of the bureaucratic system and the cruelty 
of political rivalries of his own time. Interestingly, in Tang Xianzu’s play Dream 
of the Southern Bough, Chunyu Fen still cannot forsake his love for Princess 
Yaofang when he wakes up, and he manages to reunite with her poor soul. It is 
the Chan Master who finally sets him free from that last bit of attachment with his 
dream when the Buddhist Master cuts the thread of love with a magic sword. The 
two Dream plays represented Tang Xianzu’s disgust and disillusionment with 
politics in his late years, and they launched a sharp social critique with comic 
satire as well as strong condemnations. 

Tang Xianzu had a tremendous influence in his time and later, and the expres- 
sion of true feelings in an elegant literary form is what he believed to be the most 
important purpose of dramatic representation. In the late Ming, drama thrived and 
there are other playwrights and famous works, most of which tell stories of love, 
often illicit and repressed love breaking the usual codes of ethical or religious 
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restrictions, such as Gao Lian’s Story of a Jade Hairpin and Zhou Chaojun's 
Story of Red Plum Blossoms. Such strong expressions of love allow us to catch 
a glimpse of the late Ming society, its urban economy, and the taste and highly 
developed forms of urban culture. 


Short Essays: A Late Ming Literary Genre 


The Gong'an school's emphasis on xing ling or the spontaneous and natural 
expression of desires and feelings and on innovation and new forms of articula- 
tion led to the rise of a new genre in literary prose, known as xiao pin, literally 
“small piece," which refers specifically to short essays in various forms—it could 
be a letter, a diary entry, a biographical sketch, a record of travel, a description of 
a landscape, a preface, or a postscript—all written in a simple, lively, and elegant 
language with exquisite expressions of personal ideas and lived experiences. Such 
essays are deliberately “small” to be differentiated from the longer and formal 
treatises on serious topics with moral or political intent. There were antecedents of 
this genre in earlier literature, for example, the New Account of Tales of the World 
compiled by Liu Yiqing, as discussed in Chapter 5, and some short prose works 
by the great Su Shi of the Northern Song, but it was the Gong'an school's advo- 
cacy of expression of true feelings that precipitated the birth of “literary essay” 
as a significant genre in late Ming literature. The three Yuan brothers were lead- 
ing figures in this new genre, and before them, Li Zhi and Xu Wei had also their 
contributions. The following is a letter Yuan Hongdao wrote to his friend named 
Changru, in which he expressed his aversion to the life of a minor official: 


Heard about Changru being seriously ill, I am worried. If Changru dies, the 
elegant culture would be over in the southeast, how can I not be worried? 
Being a county official, I display all kinds of ugly postures to the extreme 
and have no way to describe them. Roughly it’s like a servant when meeting 
a superior, like a prostitute when attending on visitors, managing money or 
grains like an old granary guard, and informing the populace like a match- 
maker. Within one day, a hundred times of change of warmth and coldness, 
one moment cloudiness and the next moment sunny weather, I have tasted 
all the horrible things of this world by myself. How miserable! How painful! 


Yuan Hongdao indeed quit his petty position and wrote to another friend about his 
decision and how happy he felt: 


Having cut the iron wires, broken the copper shackles, walked out of the 
mountain of knives and the forest of swords and jumped into the clean land 
of the Buddha, my pleasure is beyond words, truly beyond words! Having 
cast away my hat of an official for several days now, I feel more and more the 
marvelous sensation of being out of officialdom. I have made arrangement to 
wear a green bamboo hat on my head and to hold the tail of a water buffalo in 
my hands and be a free and happy man outside the net forever. 
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The above short essays show how much the author in late Ming desired to be free 
from the restrictions in life and of course also in literary composition. In writing 
about their personal hopes, desires, and feelings, the description of natural scen- 
ery often gave them an opportunity to find free expressions, and so nature became 
a favorite theme in their literary essays. Yuan Hongdao has a beautiful passage on 
the famous West Lake in Hangzhou which, as discussed in Chapter 11, the great 
Song dynasty poet Su Shi had compared with the beautiful lady Xizi in ancient 
times. In his short piece, Yuan Hongdao compared the West Lake to the legendary 
Goddess of the Luo River as described by Cao Zhi during the Three Kingdoms 
period: 


The view of the mountain looks like her eyebrows, the brilliance of flowers 
like her face, the gentle breeze like wine, and the ripples of the waters like her 
creased silk dress, and as soon as I lift up my head, I already feel my eyes are 
full of beauty and my spirit is drunk. At this point, I want to say something, 
but I can’t describe it, and that is probably how the Prince Dong’e felt when 
he first met the Goddess of the Luo River. 


Prince Dong’e is Cao Zhi, the younger son of Cao Cao and a major poet of the 
Jian’an period, as discussed in Chapter 4. Cao Zhi wrote a famous “Rhyme-prose 
on the Goddess of the Luo River" and described the beautiful goddess in a rich 
and elaborate language drawing on a long tradition of imagery of female beauty 
since the works of Qu Yuan and Song Yu, as discussed in Chapter 2. Here in this 
short piece, Yuan Hongdao was imagining the first moment when Cao Zhi just 
saw the goddess by the Luo River and felt absolutely infatuated before he could 
find language to describe her beauty. 

Yuan Hongdao’s younger brother Yuan Zhongdao was also an important poet 
and writer, whose literary essays are as highly valued as Yuan Hongdao’s. The 
following short piece is an example of Yuan Zhongdao’s natural and elegant style: 


After the rain, I got up in the morning and took a boat to Shashi. At noon, 
black clouds gathered all over the river and lots of raindrops came down 
slantingly in the wind. I pushed up the cover and looked around, the view was 
an entire painting of misty river done by nature herself. 


Zhang Dai (1597-1679) is another excellent writer. The following is the begin- 
ning of the preface to his collection of essays entitled Remembrances of Tao An’s 
Dreams: 


I, Tao An, had lost my country and home and had nowhere to go, so I entered 
the mountain with my hair loosened and became a wild man with fear and 
trembling. When my old acquaintances saw me, they were too frightened to 
come near as if they were facing poisonous snakes or ferocious beasts. I com- 
posed my own obituary poem and wanted to finish my own life, but as the 
Book of Stone Casket has not been completed, I still draw my breath in this 
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hash world. My pot of millets is often empty and I cannot start a fire to cook 
anything, and then I realized that the two old men on the Shouyang mountain 
were just starved to death, and their refusal to eat millets belonging to the 
Zhou was nothing but words of prettification added by people of later time 
... When I think back of my life, all the thriving prosperities are quickly gone 
and become empty, and the fifty years have made just a dream. How should 
I take these now that the yellow millets are readily cooked, and the chariot 
has come to the ant cave? Thinking of the past and I would write down what 
comes to my remembrance, and I bring myself in front of the Buddha and 
give my confessions. 


The Book of Stone Casket is Zhang Dai’s major work on the history of Ming, 
which took him 50 years to write. In this passage, the author used a few allu- 
sions. The two old men on the Shouyang mountain are Bo Yi and Shu Qi, who 
remained loyal to the Shang and refused to eat millets from the new dynasty of 
Zhou. This is a well-known story of loyalty and patriotism and is often alluded 
to by poets, especially at the juncture of dynastic changes. For example, Wang 
Ji of the early Tang alluded to this story in his poem “Looking in the Wildness,” 
as discussed in Chapter 6, when he experienced the dynastic change from Sui to 
Tang and decided to live as a recluse in a mountain village. The patriotic poet 
Wen Tianxiang, as discussed in Chapter 14, also alluded to this story when he 
was arrested by the Mongols and witnessed the fall of the Southern Song. For 
Zhang Dai, the story again showed its relevance when he witnessed the demise of 
the Ming and the rule of the new Manchu Qing dynasty. Then, “the yellow mil- 
lets are readily cooked, and the chariot has come to the ant cave” are allusions to 
two famous Tang romances, “The World in a Pillow" by Shen Jiji and “The Tale 
of Governor of the Southern Bough” by Li Gongzuo, as discussed in Chapter 9, 
with the idea that all efforts to achieve fame or great deeds are but empty dreams. 
A major theme in late Ming short essays is the account of the author’s personal 
activities with feelings and some interesting ideas. Zhang Dai’s description of a 
boat trip to enjoy the wintry scene on the West Lake can be a good example: 


In December of the fifth year of the Chongzhen reign (1532), I was staying 
near the West Lake. It snowed heavily for three consecutive days and there 
was no sound of man or bird in the lake. On that day at dawn, I took a small 
boat, a fur coat and a burner, and went alone to look at the snow at the Lake- 
Center Pavilion. Misty fog congealed around trees and the sky was blended 
with the clouds, the hills, and the waters, all rendered into an expanse of 
whiteness. The shadows on the lake were only a blurry line of the dam, a dot 
of the Lake-Center Pavilion, a small spot of me, and two or three tiny dots of 
men in the boat. 

When I got to the pavilion, two people were sitting there facing one 
another, and a page boy had just warmed up the wine in a stove. They were 
very happy to see me and said, “How come there is such a man in the mid- 
dle of the lake?” They invited me to drink with them, and I drank three big 
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cups and then took leave. I asked about their names, they were from Jinling 
and were visitors here. When I disembarked from the boat, the boatman said 
grumblingly, “Don’t say you are crazy, sir, there are those just as crazy as 
you are, sir!” 


There is obviously a sense of pride in recording what the boatman says, for being 
“crazy” here is certainly said in a positive sense of being unusual, unexpected, 
and different from the vulgar ones. The natural, direct, and candid expressions 
of feelings, personalities, and dispositions become the prominent features of the 
short essays of the late Ming, whether the content is a release of one’s grievances 
or an expression of one’s happy feelings, a portrayal of a person or a description 
of natural scenery, a critique of social evil or an exposé of moral or political prob- 
lems. The sense of the self and the pursuit of what is interesting and aesthetically 
appealing became attractive and some writers in twentieth-century modern litera- 
ture still find inspiration in these late Ming short literary essays. 


18 Poetry and Prose of the Qing 
From Early to the Middle Period 


Qing Empire and Its Cultural Policies 


Amid political incompetence, corruption, expensive military intervention against 
the Japanese invasion of Korea, and repeated rebellions, the Ming dynasty 
declined while the Manchu forces in the northeast of China quickly arose as a 
challenging power. In 1644, the rebel leader Li Zicheng (1606—1645) led his army 
to attack Beijing and sacked the capital city, upon which Emperor Chongzhen 
(1611-1644) committed suicide at the center of the city. The Manchu forces took 
advantage of the situation and came down from the northeast and set up the last 
imperial dynasty of Qing in Beijing the next year. As Qing was ruled by an ethnic 
minority, the Qing emperors stepped up the control of ideas as an effective way 
to consolidate their rule over the majority and stamp out rebellion and resist- 
ance. Even before they marched down from the northeast, the Manchu rulers 
started to assimilate the Han elite culture and they learned from the early Ming 
to use the neo-Confucian doctrine for cultivating a submissive mindset and blind 
loyalty to the ruling authority in a massively Sinicized way of rule. The Song 
dynasty neo-Confucian Zhu Xi (1130-1200) was almost deified, and an important 
way for the Qing emperors to legitimize their rule was to claim themselves as 
inheritors of the Confucian tradition. Emperor Kangxi (1654-1722) was himself 
a learned man and during his reign several major compilations were produced, 
such as The Kangxi Dictionary, The Complete Collection of Illustrated Books 
and Writings Past and Present, and The Complete Tang Poetry. During the reign 
of Emperor Qianlong (1711-1799), the largest Chinese encyclopedic compila- 
tion, The Complete Library in Four Categories, was produced. These certainly 
made a major contribution to the preservation of ancient Chinese books, but at the 
same time, the Qing authorities also destroyed a large number of books that were 
considered subversive and put numerous books on a forbidden list. The purpose 
of such cultural policies was to eliminate any liberal thinking prominent in the 
late Ming and bring all the scholars into the fold of the sanctioned neo-Confucian 
orthodoxy. 

At the same time, reflecting on the collapse of the Ming dynasty, many Han 
scholars looked to traditional Confucian teachings as the way to unify the disin- 
tegrating society and blamed the demise of the Ming on late Ming thinkers from 
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Wang Yangming’s philosophy of the “heart” and “mind” to the radical Li Zhi’s 
“heresies.” Gu Yanwu (1613—1682), for example, was an influential scholar at the 
turn of the late Ming to the early Qing, who upheld the neo-Confucian teachings 
of Zhu Xi and the Cheng brothers and rejected the anti-traditional views of late 
Ming thinkers from Wang Yangming to Li Zhi. He rebuked late Ming thinking as 
empty talk with no practical application and regarded Wang Yangming and Li Zhi 
as worse than those corrupt emperors who had lost their countries. He advocated 
practical use of knowledge and his phonological studies and careful examina- 
tion of ancient classics blazed new trails in scholarship, anticipating the so-called 
“Qian-Jia school of scholarship,” i.e., evidential scholarship of the mid-Qing 
period during the reign of emperors Qianlong (reigned 1736-1796) and Jiaqing 
(reigned 1796—1820). Though he remained a loyalist to the Ming and participated 
in resistance against the Qing, Gu Yanwu’s advocacy of neo-Confucianism in fact 
dovetailed with the ideology promoted by the Qing rulers. 

On the one hand, the Qing emperors promoted neo-Confucianism and 
Sinicized the Manchus, while on the other, they tightened their grip on ideas and 
expressions. A horrible way to control ideas and intimidate scholars, particularly 
during the reign of Kangxi and Qianlong, was the notorious wenzi yu, literally 
“imprisonment because of words,” often translated into English less bluntly as 
“literary inquisition.” By willfully misreading poems and writings as politically 
subversive or insulting the Qing regime, the authorities jailed and executed many 
scholars and created a fearful atmosphere for men of letters. The “Qian-Jia school 
of scholarship” could be traced back to Gu Yanwu and his pioneer works in terms 
of intellectual origin and methodological models, but it was also the product of 
the repressive cultural policies of the Qing regime. Under the threat of “impris- 
onment because of words,” scholars inherited the research methodology of early 
Qing scholars but stayed away from practical use of their knowledge and buried 
themselves instead in ancient books in philological studies, in the verification of 
terms and objects, and the editing of ancient texts. They made great contributions 
to philology, phonology, bibliography, geography, etc., but their achievement was 
more of laying a foundation for further research than proposing any theory or 
ideas that would bear on the reality of the time. 

History is always complicated and multidimensional; despite the Qing rul- 
ers’ desire to control ideas, social and economic development would lead to the 
change of ideas in response to the changing social condition, which could not be 
completely dictated by even the will of the emperor. The Qing Empire was huge 
and expansive. The territory effectively controlled by the Qing was the largest in 
Chinese history, and economically it was remarkably developed in comparison 
with European countries during the seventeenth and the early eighteenth centu- 
ries. Continued economic growth and the development of urban culture in the 
Qing society quickly surpassed that of the Ming, especially when various wars 
ended in the middle of Emperor Kangxi's reign, and social stability provided a 
better condition for literature than at the beginning of the Ming dynasty. Thus, the 
Qing Empire was fraught with contradictions and complexities, and so was the 
literary scene. In literary history, we may divide the more than two centuries and 
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half of the Qing dynasty into three periods: The early period is from 1644 to 1735, 
which includes the long reign of Emperor Kangxi for 61 years (1661—1722); the 
middle period is from 1736 to 1839, which includes another long reign of Emperor 
Qianlong for 60 years (1736-1796), when the Qing Empire reached its peak and 
started to decline; and the last period is from 1840 to 1911, which starts with the 
Opium Wars and ends with the collapse of the Qing dynasty. 

Literature at the beginning of the Qing did not sink to an obvious low ebb like 
in the early Ming, nor did it show a high tide later, but all traditional forms of liter- 
ary expressions thrived and prospered, and especially in the middle period during 
Qianlong’s reign, the demand for personal freedom and personal expression arose 
again and some works in poetry, fiction, and drama surpassed those of the earlier 
time. In general, as the last imperial dynasty in China, the literature of the Qing 
has great achievements in poetry, prose, drama, and fiction, and can be said to 
present a splendid grand finale of classical Chinese literature. 


Poetry and Ci Lyrics in the Early Qing 


At the beginning of Qing, the most influential poet was Qian Qianyi (1582-1664), 
who was already a major poet in the late Ming and a leader of the Donglin or “East 
Wood” faction, which was formed by a group of literati officials in the Jiangsu 
area in southeast China against the eunuchs who dominated the court in the late 
Ming. When the Ming collapsed, Qian Qianyi served under the new Manchu rul- 
ers and thereby incurred disdain from many Ming loyalists, but he soon retired to 
his country home and kept relations with Ming loyalists against the Qing regime. 
Living in the tumultuous time of dynastic change, Qian had a rather checkered 
career and a marred reputation, but his erudition, his rich and elegant poetry, and 
his fine literary taste exerted a huge influence on early Qing literature. He was 
critical of the former and latter “seven masters” of the Ming for their conserva- 
tive bent to return to the ancients, but he also criticized the opposite groups of 
the Gong’an and the Jingling schools for their sometimes crudeness. Qian Qianyi 
advocated the expression of feelings in poetry, but he also put emphasis on learn- 
ing the classics as a way to balance and enhance the mere spontaneity of expres- 
sion. His own poetry is rich with literary allusions and elegant in language, giving 
expression to his sense of loss in the dynastic change. The following poem on 
River Qinhuai in Nanjing is an example: 


Outside the garden willows await the evening tide, 
Peach leaves behind the red bridge come to hide. 

The setting sun shines over spring like flowing waters, 
In front lies the river full of memories of old times. 


In writing about old times and past glories, the poet expressed his sorrow at the 
demise of the Ming Empire. Below is another example: 


Dunlao used to shine as model for pipa music, 
But the strings are now dry and grate on one’s ears. 
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Who still cares about songs so popular of yore? 
Only the white-haired man who listens in tears. 


Another major poet in early Qing was Wu Weiye (1609-1672), whose early 
works wrote about love in a lucid and beautiful language, but after the dynas- 
tic change, he wrote long poems on some historical events like the Tang poet 
Bo Juyi and was famous for his narrative poems with a graceful lyricism and 
melodious language. His long poem “Song of Yuanyuan" on the unfortunate life 
of the courtesan Chen Yuanyuan is probably his best-known work, which not 
just describes the vicissitudes of her personal life, but by telling the story of the 
miserable experience of a weak and powerless woman, who had no choice but to 
acquiesce and live in submission, it bears witness to the historical catastrophe, the 
horrible injustice, violence, and the colossal changes of the times. Wu Weiye's 
poems are well known for their expression of deep feelings of sorrow at a time 
of great social changes, but expressed in elegance and moderation, as can be seen 
in the following poem on meeting an old friend at the time of difficulties and 
hardships: 


Already passed by when I turned to ask, 

And saw it's an old friend of yore. 

Where can we meet in such hard times, 
When nothing can be certain anymore? 
Wiping our eyes, we calm down our souls, 
And share many laughs over a cup of wine. 
Why not move to stay in my place, after all, 
We are two white-haired men from old times. 


Gu Yanwu, already mentioned above, was an influential scholar in early Qing, 
whose works laid the foundation of mid-Qing evidential scholarship. He was also 
an eminent poet loyal to the Ming. The following is a poem he wrote in reply to 
a friend: 


Surprised to find autumn already in decline, 

You and I each at the world's end reside. 

May the pain of parting dissolve in cheap wine, 
And yellow flowers meet our sorrowful eyes. 
Heaven and earth bear witness to our faithfulness, 
Our hair's turned white while living through it all. 
Grateful to have your missive from so far away, 
But in exile no place as home I now can call. 


Other poets of note in early Qing include Chen Weisong, Zhu Yizun, and others. 
Chen Weisong (1625-1682) was well known for both his poetry and his ci lyr- 
ics. The following 1s his poem describing his journey passing through Zhong Mu 
near Zhengzhou, where the famous Battle at Guandu was fought during the Three 
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Kingdoms period, and here the poet lamented the change of times and the futility 
of past glories: 


A broken moon hangs right in front of my horse, 
And here, they say, the ancient battle was fought. 
Past events are now all empty in Guandu, 

The west wind blows into the Zhengzhou fort. 
Repeated bugles shattered my dream of home, 
And frost sends chills to my heart in dismay. 
The tavern door is still closed in the village, 
Where can I find wine to wash my sorrow away? 


Ci lyrics had their golden time during the Song dynasty, but declined and were 
overshadowed or even replaced by sanqu or song lyrics in the Yuan and Ming. In 
the Qing, however, with the emphasis put on learning at the time, Ming-style song 
lyrics with their popular origin and colloquialism became less attractive, and ci lyr- 
ics were revived because they were more “elegant” than song lyrics and yet suitable 
for lively expression of personal feelings and experiences. Both Chen Weisong and 
Zhu Yizun were important writers of ci lyrics. Chen consciously followed the great 
Southern Song poet Xin Qiji in writing in a heroic and robust style. In the following 
ci lyric to the tune of “Putting a Dot on Red Lips,” for example, he wrote about his 
travel to where ancient kingdoms had been but were gone, and he felt sad about his 
own fate, symbolized by the yellow leaves swirling down in a chilly wind: 


Cliffs are shining under the sun, 

The Taihang mountains look like moving alive. 
The fields are full of wild flowers, 

Frosty white on the ground they thrive. 


Territories of ancient kingdoms, 

Each of them now lives in my mind. 

The sorrowful wind howls with pain 

At Linming as I arrive, 

Yellow leaves fall over the central plains. 


Like Xin Qiji, Chen Weisong was also able to write ci lyrics that are softly deli- 
cate and beautiful, such as the following one to the tune of “Willow Branches”: 


Softly its long threads swing over waters, 

Lovely are the sparkling waves and dancing willows. 
In the wind they blend all as fuzzy as in a dream, 
The river in spring 1s dyed all green when it flows. 


The most influential and truly outstanding ci poet was Zhu Yizun (1629-1709), 
who was the leader of the west Zhejiang school of ci lyrics. He was also famous 
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for poetry, and after Qian Qianyi, he was the one to promote the style of Song 
dynasty poetry in highlighting learning, elegance, and sophisticated use of literary 
allusions. The following ci lyric to the tune of “Autumn in the Cassia Palace” was 
highly praised by critics for subtly expressing the delicate situation of two lovers 
close to one another and yet separated and unable to be intimate together when 
they are on a boat with their families: 


Thinking back to the time 

When we passed along the riverbank, 

And looked at green mountains high and low. 

We listened to the autumnal rain on the same boat, 
But matts and sheets are each cold. 


Another ci lyric by Zhu Yizun to the tune of “Remembering the Prince” describes 
the beautiful Mirror Lake at night in Zhejiang Province: 


In the sky the crescent moon is sharp on both ends, 

In Mirror Lake reflections of all high peaks lie at ease. 
The covered skiff doesn’t need curtain creases. 

The night is quiet, 

In my clothes I feel the cool of a gentle breeze. 


An extraordinary ci poet of the early Qing was Nalan Xingde (1655—1685), who 
came from a privileged Manchu family, but his works are marked with a delicate 
sense of sadness and world-weariness. The following is a ci lyric to the tune of 
“Long Missing You,” writing about missing home on a journey toward the north 
in harsh weather: 


Over mountains and over rivers we ride, 
Pushing towards the Yu Guan Pass, 
A thousand lanterns lit up the camp deep at night. 


The wind howls, a heavy snowfall, 
Breaking up the dream of my homesickness, 
But at home, no such noise disturbs us at all. 


His language sounds natural and spontaneous, beautiful and yet unpretentious, as 
the following ci lyric to the tune of “As If in a Dream” shows: 


In the million tents men are drunk, 

It seems all the stars are about to fall. 
Home is blocked by the Wolf River, 

And my dream is shattered by its roar. 
Go back to sleep, yet more sleep, 

You know there’s nothing to wake up for. 
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In style, Nalan Xingde was often compared to Li Yu, the last monarch of the 
Southern Tang, discussed in Chapter 9, for both are great poets of ci lyrics express- 
ing a melancholic and tragic sense of sorrow ina natural and elegant language and 
beautifully moving imagery. 


Wang Shizhen’s “Spirited Resonance” 
and Other Poetic Tendencies 


By the middle period of Emperor Kangxi’s reign around 1700, the Qing dynasty 
was firmly established, its Sinicized rule was successful, and the society became 
much stabilized. A new generation of poets came on the scene with a different 
mindset from the earlier ones, and among them Wang Shizhen (1634-1711) was 
the most influential leader and representative. He promoted the idea of shen yun 
or "spirited resonance," which put emphasis on the suggestiveness and implicit 
"resonance" rather than explicit expression, and he made that idea more concrete 
by editing a hugely influential anthology of Tang poetry that promoted Wang 
Wei and Meng Haoran as models, but excluded Li Bo and Du Fu, the tradi- 
tionally much more respected poets in the Chinese literary pantheon than Mang 
and Meng. Wang Shizhen's own poetry followed the stylistic features of Wang 
and Meng in expressing deep-felt emotions subtly and indirectly in an elegant 
and richly suggestive language, as in the following poem entitled *Willows in 
Autumn": 


Wandering in autumn, where would the best place be? 
The Baixia Gate at sunset when the west wind blows. 
Shadows of spring swallows recall the bygone days, 
Now only faint traces remain in the evening glow. 
Sadly one hears afield the Song of Yellow Stallions, 
And back to the Crow Night Village only in a dream. 
Do not listen to the plaintive flute in the chilly wind, 
It's hard to judge the complaints coming in its stream. 


Wang Shizhen wrote this poem in 1657 when he was 24 years old, and it became 
immediately acclaimed all over the country with hundreds of poets writing in 
response. The poem describes willow trees and autumn as the season of chilli- 
ness and decline, and it refers to several places—the Baixia Gate, the Crow Night 
Village—all with historical associations of battles fought in the past, so it seems 
to lament the loss of the Ming dynasty and give expression to a sense of sorrow 
in a subtle and ambiguous manner. And yet, the sorrowful tone is subdued, the 
meaning is ambiguous, and the last line almost calls for a different mindset that 
tries to step out of the shadow of the past. This already represented his idea of 
poetry as suggestive “spirited resonance" he advocated later. Wang Shizhen’s 
poems are often beautiful with poetic ambiguity and suggestiveness. For exam- 
ple, his short quatrain entitled “On the River," of which he himself felt quite 
proud: 
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Bleak is the evening with autumnal rain, 

A blueish fog the river of Chu enshrouds. 
From time to time a lonely boat is seen, 
Vaguely over misty waters and heavy clouds. 


Wang Shizhen was sent to Sichuan as an examiner in 1672 and that experience 
had an impact on his poetry. He wrote in a more reflective style on different scenes 
and historical events. The following is his poem on that travel when he went 
through the high mountain pass in a light rain in Guguan, Hebei Province, on his 
way to Sichuan: 


Water falls down wooden trails on high mountains, 
A turret points towards clouds in the evening sky. 
The west wind brings down a sudden spat of rain, 
Sending sophora flowers all over the pass to fly. 


The following poem describes his revisiting Jiayang, Sichuan Province, some 
years later: 


Waters in the Qingyi River flow in deep green, 

Hills on both sides are soliciting one’s smiles. 
Pensively looking at autumnal colors in Mount Emei, 
A lonely traveler returns from ten thousand miles. 
Gilded pavilions are richly adorned in this place, 
Water lilies surround houses in the town everywhere. 
Stay over Jiazhou feels like seeing an old friend, 
With the lovely Lychee Tower facing the ferry pier. 


Wang Shizhen’s well-wrought quatrains often give the impression of the quietude 
and elegance of Wang Wei’s best poems, for example, the following one when he 
missed his elder brother on a snowy day: 


The bamboo grove is catching the setting sun, 

In the lonely street, no chariot left its trace. 

I thought of you from a thousand miles away, 

While facing the heavy snow, alone in this empty place. 


Because of his extraordinary literary talents, his learning, and his high position, 
Wang Shizhen’s poetic theory of “spirited resonance” enjoyed fame and influence 
at the time. There were, however, some who disagreed with him, and the most 
vocal critic was Zhao Zhixin (1662-1774), who was the husband of one of Wang 
Shizhen's nieces, but in his critical work, Discourse on Dragons, he directly 
argued against Wang Shizhen's poetic theory for vagueness. Zhao Zhixin's own 
poetry has a different style for clear expressions without ambiguity, as the follow- 
ing example on waters coming out of the royal palace: 
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Waters flowing out from ditches in the palace, 
Where will they be severed and run even? 
The sobbing sound in the human world, 
Would it ever be heard in heaven? 


At that time, another poet as famous as Wang Shizhen was Zhu Yizun, who was, 
as discussed above, mainly known for his ci lyrics, but in poetry he was regarded 
as the founder of the Zhejiang school and after Qian Qianyi, advocated learn- 
ing from poets of the Song dynasty. His early poems expressed a strong feeling 
about the dynastic change and mourn the demise of the Ming, but his later works 
became calm and relaxed, showing the general tendency of the change in the 
whole social and cultural conditions of his time. 

The emphasis on learning during the Qing necessarily pushed poetry to move 
from following the Tang to seeking models from the Song, and a leading figure of 
the “Song school of poetry" was Zha Shenxing (1650-1727), who admired Su Shi 
and Lu You and wrote some poems on social issues at the time. For example, the 
following poem on the drought in Hubei: 


With fish and rice the Chu has always been rich, 

In autumn you may have them as much as you wish. 
But now the price of rice has jumped so high, 

I can’t bear to taste so cheaply sold fish. 


Hubei was part of the state of Chu in ancient times and was famous as the “land of 
fish and rice,” but when Zha Shenxing went there in 1679, a serious drought made 
life difficult for the average people as the price of rice soared and fish were caught 
from rivers that were drying up and became cheap in a massive sale. 

In the ancient state of Chu, Qu Yuan was the great poet and Zha Shenxing 
paid a visit to the temple of Qu Yuan in Mi Luo, Hunan Province, where Qu 
Yuan, as discussed in Chapter 2, committed suicide by throwing himself into the 
Mi Luo River. Zha Shenxing’s poem paid a moving tribute to the great ancient 
poet: 


The vast land stretches as far as the eyes could see, 

At the back of the city the ancient temple opens its gate. 
Don’t complain you have no true friend in this world, 
Never the petty-minded would stop the talents to hate. 
Did exile dissolve the pain of losing your country? 
Yearly the people of Chu still mourn your fall. 

The orchids and fragrant plants are green every year, 
To them I imagine would return the poet’s soul. 


In the following poem, Zha Shenxing describes the tiny lamp on a fisherman’s 
boat at night and its reflections in the river when the wind comes: 
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At a dark moonless night, a fisherman’s lamp, 
A spot of solitary light that seems to quiver. 
When waves gently rise up in the wind, 

It scatters into sparkling stars all over the river. 


Among the early Qing poets, Zha Shenxing was the best in learning from the 
poetry of the Song, which represented the main trend of Qing poetry. 

During the Kangxi period, Wang Shizhen was the leading figure on the liter- 
ary scene with his shen yun or “spirited resonance” theory of poetry, but this 
theory was criticized by a number of poets for its vagueness and ambiguities, its 
deviation from the more revered tradition of Li Bo and Du Fu. In the eighteenth 
century, the literary scene during the Qianlong period was rich, dynamic, and 
pluralistic, with different poets and their different ideas about poetry and literary 
writing presented in a variety of forms and critical writings. 

Shen Deqian (1673—1769) adopted ideas from the former and latter “seven mas- 
ters” of the Ming and advocated returning to Tang poetry rather than the poetry of 
the Song. His main idea was different from the Ming poets, however, for he put for- 
ward his theory of ge diao or “style and tone” to return to the Han dynasty Confucian 
idea of poetry as noble and proper with the edifying function to “appease disposi- 
tion, strengthen ethical relationships, and serve politics.” In a way, Shen Deqian’s 
theory of “style and tone" served the same purpose as the “Tongcheng school of 
archaic prose” to demonstrate the glory of the “great times” of the Qianlong reign. 

Roughly contemporary with Shen Deqian, Li E (1692-1752) was the leading 
figure of the Zhejiang school of poetry after Zhu Yizun and Zha Shenxing. Instead 
of following Tang, Li E advocated following Song with emphasis on learning 
and erudition. His poetry mainly describes natural sceneries, particularly around 
Hangzhou and the West Lake. The following is Li E's poem on a boat tour on the 
West Lake at night: 


Flowers refuse to show their red color under the moon, 
But their shadows along the bank press on the lonely boat. 
At midnight spring mist arises over the waves, 

All the blue mountains seem in a dream to float. 


As Zhu Yizun's follower, Li E was also famous for ci lyrics and he promoted 
Song writers of ci lyric Zhou Bangyan, as discussed in Chapter 12, and Jiang Kui, 
as discussed in Chapter 14, mainly because of their elaboration of musical quality 
and rhythmic perfection in writing ci lyrics. 

Another scholar advocating learning from the poetry of the Song was Weng 
Fanggang (1733-1818), who proposed the theory of ji li or “texture and reason” 
based on evidential scholarship and regarded Song poetry as higher than Tang 
because it was more elaborate in seeking ideas and reasoning than the poetry of 
Tang. Though different from Shen Degian, his "texture and reason" theory pro- 
moted the same taste of the royal court during Qianlong's reign just like Shen's 
"style and tone" theory. 
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As discussed above, ci lyric was revived and reached a high point of develop- 
ment in the Qing dynasty, in particular, the Zhejiang school of ci lyric led by 
Zhu Yizun and later by Li E. Toward the end of the mid-Qing period, however, 
the Zhejiang school declined, and the “Changzhou school” arose to become a 
more influential model. The leader of this school was Zhang Huiyan (1761-1802), 
who was a classic scholar and applied the allegorical interpretive method of the 
Confucian commentary tradition to the concept of ci lyric, arguing that just like 
shi poetry, ci lyric should contain some important meaning indirectly expressed 
through a figurative language. He edited a Selection of Ci Lyrics to propagate 
his ideas and set up some earlier poets as models, especially Wen Tingyun of 
the Tang, whom we discussed in Chapter 9. Zhang Huiyan understood Wen 
Tingyun’s ci lyrics as containing some deep and important meanings, not trivial 
or improper. Zhang Huiyan's own ci lyrics had a significant influence at the time, 
and one of his most famous ones is the following one to the tune of “Magnolia 
Blossoms, Long Version,” entitled “Willow Catkins,” in which he describes the 
movement of willow catkins floating in the air with vividness and subtlety, but 
certainly with meanings that go beyond the description of willow catkins: 


Let them all fall down, 

Who understands and sees them as flowers? 

It’s time curtains are folded against the wind, 
Draperies to hide from the rain, 

Clouds are protecting flags in the showers. 

Trying to find their companions in the spring, 

In the setting sun only the fallen red petals remain. 
They can’t bear lying on the ground without sound, 
When swirling low, they rise up and fly again. 


They have an unyielding nature, 

And can withstand till spring is gone. 

Then with the plum blossoms under the moon, 

And flying in the sky with snowflakes, 

Become their pure and cold companion. 

They gather all the sorrows of spring 

Around piles of clouds like a sad shadow they appear. 
Look at the green bamboo by the lake, 

They have turned into marks of many a bitter tear. 


Like most of Zhang Huiyan's ci lyrics, this one expressed a sad feeling of the 
fall of something beautiful, and the most admired are these lines: “They can’t 
bear lying on the ground without sound, / When swirling low, they rise up and 
fly again.” There is a clear sense of sadness at the willow catkins that would not 
want to fall to the ground but eventually have to fall anyway, but what exactly 
the import or significant meaning of this text is remains unclear. The same prob- 
lem made the works of the “Changzhou school” obscure almost like reading 
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riddles. Zhou Ji (1781—1839) expanded Zhang Huiyan's theory and argued for the 
value of ci lyric as an independent genre. Zhou Ji made the “Changzhou school” 
even more influential, but his own writing was not that good and eventually, the 
“Changzhou school” did not have much effect on the literary scene because, rather 
than putting emphasis on the specific quality of ci lyrics as a more flexible venue 
for emotional responses to the world, Zhang Huiyan and Zhou Ji advocated that 
ci poetry should be figurative expressions of Confucian virtues and ideas, just like 
shi poetry, which was not helpful for the development of this literary genre. 


The *Tongcheng School,” Parallel Prose, and Other Writings 


In the early Qing, literary essays of the late Ming style were continued to be writ- 
ten. In fact, Zhang Dai, the last late Ming writer of literary essays discussed in 
the last chapter, wrote many of his essays when it was already the reign of Qing 
emperors. Li Yu (1611-1680), a witty writer and playwright, also wrote some 
interesting short pieces in his Notes of Idle Reflections, commenting on a variety 
of topics in a humorous and satirical vein. For example, in his essay on food and 
cuisine, he argues that the mouth and stomach are the two organs in the human 
body that cause all the troubles in the world and that it is the Creator's mistake to 
give human beings these two organs. “Grass and plants have neither mouth nor 
stomach, but they never stop to grow; rocks and soil do not drink or eat, but no 
one has ever heard that they do not exist for long," Why should human beings be 
different? Not only has the Creator given humans these two troublesome organs, 
but he has added desires “unsatiable as channels and ditches that cannot be filled 
up" and “as deep and bottomless as great rivers and the sea that can never be full.” 
As a result, human beings have to toil all their lives to satisfy the infinite demand 
of the mouth and stomach. Li Yu argues tongue in cheek: 


I have carefully thought about this many times and cannot but blame the 
Creator for this mistake. I also know that the Creator himself has regretted 
for the mistake, but because it is difficult to remove what has been instituted, 
he just has to go along with it. 


Such late Ming-style literary essays did not develop further, however, as the Qing 
authorities sanctioned the neo-Confucian orthodoxy and consequently the idea 
that writing should be the vehicle to carry the dao of Confucian teachings became 
predominant. It was in that context that the “Tongcheng school of archaic prose" 
arose to become a remarkably influential model of writing from the mid-Qing to 
the early Republican period. The founder of this school was Fang Bao (1668— 
1749), who maintained that the neo-Confucian 1deas of the Cheng brothers and 
Zhu Xi should be the guiding principle for writing “archaic prose," while the style 
of writing should follow the pre-Qin and Han texts such as Zuo 's Commentaries 
on the Spring and Autumn Annals, Records of the Grand Historian and the Tang 
and Song masters from Han Yu to Ouyang Xiu, and that writing should serve a 
useful purpose for the times. Fang Bao proposed yi fa or a method of writing with 
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the Confucian classics as models and ignoring language from the Wei—Jin period 
downwards and avoiding all clever poetic expressions. His student Liu Dakui 
(1698-1779) further expanded his ideas and discussed concrete ways of achiev- 
ing the ideas through sound, rhythm, and sentence constructions. In a later period, 
Yao Nai (1731-1815) added several workable concepts of aesthetic considera- 
tions to the core of neo-Confucian ideas. As Fang Bao, Liu Dakui, and Yao Nai 
were all natives of Tongcheng, Anhui Province, their theory of “archaic prose" is 
known as the “Tongcheng school of archaic prose.” Based on the yi fa or express- 
ing Confucian ideas through appropriate language and with their own works as 
models, the *Tongcheng school" built up a systematic theory of composition in 
conformity with the ruling ideology of the Qing and became an influential school 
of writing for a long period of time. 

Despite its influence, however, the “Tongcheng school” met with reservations 
and criticisms from many learned scholars and well-known men of letters, par- 
ticularly during the Qianlong period and later, such as Yuan Mei, Qian Daxin, and 
Ruan Yuan. Qian Daxin (1728—1804), a leading scholar of evidential scholarship, 
criticized Fang Bao for limited knowledge, saying Fang was “seeking methods 
without reading widely. Without knowing method (fa), how could he have ideas 
(vi)?” Ruan Yuan (1764-1849), one of the most important scholars during the 
Qing, adopted the idea of wen or literary writing proposed by Xiao Tong, Crown 
Prince of Liang, in compiling Selections of Refined Literature, as discussed in 
Chapter 5, that Confucian classics, historical records, or chronicles are not liter- 
ary writing, but only writings with “the splendor of diction” should be considered 
as wen. For Ruan Yuan, parallel prose rather than “archaic prose” should be the 
proper model for literary composition. Yuan Mei (1716-1798), a major poet and 
writer in the mid-Qing period, represented the revival of anti-traditional ideas of 
the late Ming and courageously opposed the hypocritical neo-Confucian ortho- 
doxy. He refused to worship the Confucian classics and ridiculed the “Tongcheng 
school” writers as “men of letters who have to hold something hostage to gain 
some ground.” Yuan Mei wrote many late Ming-style essays as well as parallel 
prose, and most of his works express true feelings and his personality in a clear 
and refreshing language, sometimes daring and unrestrained in breaking away 
from the confines of traditional Confucian ideas. For example, “Mourning My 
Sister” is an outstanding piece, in which Yuan Mei lamented the unfortunately 
short life of his younger sister, who could not stand the abuse of her husband 
and returned home but died not long after. In recalling childhood memories and 
some details of daily life, Yuan Mei expressed his pain of losing his sister with 
such genuine emotions that anyone reading it would be deeply moved. Yuan Mei 
was also known for his parallel prose, and Wang Zhong (1744-1794) was widely 
regarded as the best parallel prose writer. Parallel prose was developing rapidly 
in opposition to the “Tongcheng school of archaic prose,” and in competition and 
rivalry, literary prose displayed an active scene of richness and variety in Qing 
literature. 

A prose work worth mentioning in the mid-Qing period is Six Chapters of a 
Floating Life by Shen Fu (1763-c. 1825). It is an autobiographical work, and of 
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the six chapters only four are existent. The author was not known for his writings, 
but in this work, he tells the story of his love for his wife and how the couple was 
forced to leave the family because of an unreasonably strict and implacable father, 
how they suffered from poverty and illness, and how his wife died prematurely. 
The language of this work is unadorned, natural, and limpid, and the narrative 
is effectively moving because of its truthfulness and its exposure of the moral 
dilemma in the old family structure. The Six Chapters of a Floating Life was 
discovered in the early twentieth century, and its courageous breakaway from 
traditional moralistic confines made it much admired by readers in modern times. 


Yuan Mei, Zhang Wentao, and the 
“xing Ling School of Poetry” 


The long reigns of Emperors Kangxi and Qianlong made the Qing society rela- 
tively stable with steady economic growth and urban development. The liberal 
spirit of the late Ming that had been repressed became strong and manifested again 
in the eighteenth century against the conservative voices of the literary orthodoxy, 
and that spirit found its best articulation in the so-called “xing ling school” led by 
Yuan Mei, represented the new and even radical changes at the time. As men- 
tioned in Chapter 16, xing ling was already a concept promoted by Yuan Hongdao 
and the Gong’an school and had a remarkable influence in the late Ming, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 17 with regard to Tang Xianzu’s play Peony Pavilion and late 
Ming literary essays. The term xing ling, literally “nature and spirit,” refers to 
natural feelings and personal desires expressed freely as opposed to the conserva- 
tive idea of poetry as conforming to the orthodoxy of neo-Confucian ideology. 
Strictly speaking, the “xing ling school” was not a “school” per se but a group of 
poets holding similar views and writing poetry in comparable ways. Among this 
group of poets, Yuan Mei and Zhang Wentao are the most important ones, and 
Huang Jingren, Zheng Xie, Zhao Yi, and several others are also regarded to be 
members of this group. 

Yuan Mei, as mentioned above, was highly talented in writing excellent works 
in different genres. He took a hedonistic view on life and had an independent char- 
acter against traditional Confucian ideas. He put human feelings and desires as top 
priority, debated with Shen Deqian, and argued for the legitimacy of love poetry 
against moralistic restrictions. His anti-traditional views revived the late Ming 
spirit promoted by Yuan Hongdao and the radical thinker Li Zhi. He was open- 
minded and sociable, maintaining good relations with many high-rank officials, 
wealthy merchants, and men of letters. Though he did not hold a high position 
himself, he was widely respected as a leading figure on the literary scene. We may 
have some understanding of his character in his "Self-Description": 


I don’t boast sticking to the style of the Tang, 

In competition for perfect rhyme I never engage. 
Just compose at random with no particular way, 
But called by others a happy Letian in old age. 
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He did not imitate poets of the Tang or the Song, did not compete with other poets, 
but just wrote poetry to give free expression to his own feelings and ideas not 
according to theories or methods of any “school.” He was compared to Letian, i.e., 
the Tang poet Bo Juyi, but that was other people’s opinion, not his own. In fact, 
Yuan Mei wrote a poem about Bo Juyi’s famous “Song of Everlasting Sorrow” 
and argued that the common people had even more sorrowful stories to tell. That 
is Yuan Mei’s poem entitled “Mawei,” the place where Lady Yang Guifei was 
strangled to death and described by Bo Juyi in his famous narrative poem, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 8. There were many poems on the love of Emperor Xuanzong 
and Lady Yang and its sad ending, but Yuan Mei took a very different view: 


Don’t sing the “Song of Everlasting Sorrow,” 
People in the world have separations of theirs. 
When man and wife parted in the Shihao village, 
More than in the royal palace ran their bitter tears. 


Here Yuan Mei not only mentioned Bo Juyi’s “Song of Everlasting Sorrow” but 
also alluded to Du Fu’s famous poem “Official at Shihao,” discussed in Chapter 7, 
a heart-rending story about the separation of an old man and his wife in the horrible 
time of the An-Shi Rebellion. Yuan Mei also expressed his sympathy with Lady 
Yang in another poem on “Mawei Station,” in which he satirized General Chen 
Xuanli, the commander of the imperial guards, who forced Emperor Xuanzong to 
agree with the strangulation of Lady Yang when the royal guards were protecting 
the emperor to escape to Shu, i.e., Sichuan, from An Lushan’s rebel army. In a 
patriarchal tradition, women, particularly beautiful ones, were often thought to be 
dangerous temptations and were blamed for disasters happening to the country or 
the fall of a dynasty. Yuan Mei ridiculed the general for not being able to fight the 
enemies with his weapon and soldiers, but wielding his “golden axe” over vulner- 
able court ladies: 


The royal procession went loudly on route to Shu, 
It’s too hasty to use soldiers her death to extort! 
With his golden axe in hand the general 
Commanded not his army but ladies of the court. 


Yuan Mei’s poetry often has the natural elegance of a personal style as well as the 
cleverness of a keen observer. The following poem, “Sleepless,” is a good example: 


The rain ruined blossoms in my garden, 

And all is quiet in the deepest of late hours. 
But I can’t sleep, as my ears are touched 

By the falling drops from wind-shaken flowers. 


Another poem about a fisherman by the river is as picturesque as a typical Chinese 
ink painting: 
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Why is the old fisherman not going home? 
Standing in the sand in this drizzling rain, 

He does not move for fear of startling the fish, 
Covered with peach blossoms blown in the wind. 


A great poet in the Qianlong period was Zhang Wentao (1764-1814), who advo- 
cated poetry of true feelings and substance, not showing off one’s bookish knowl- 
edge. As he said in one of his 12 quatrains on poetry: 


When all received notions are swept clean, 

Like free folding and expanding clouds it looks. 
Write out what you have truly lived through, 

Much better than working over bits of ancient books. 


That was obviously against a major trend of his time when evidential scholarship 
was at its height and many scholars engaged themselves in the minute textual 
discussions of each chapter and verse of the Confucian classics. In arguing for 
natural expressions of true feelings and the self, Zhang Wentao’s view of poetry 
was close to what Yuan Mei was calling for and they were often put together as 
poets of the “xing ling school,” but their similarities reflected more of the time and 
their personal dispositions than any conscious effort to form a particular “school.” 
As Zhang Wentao wrote in another quatrain on poetry: 


The heart of dao will arise when desire for fame is gone, 
As though in a dream or with an immortal you compose. 
Natural sound will resonate with natural appeal, 

Good poetry is but to human feelings to get close. 


Like Yuan Mei, Zhang Wentao was outspoken and express himself freely. He was 
talented in poetry and also famous as a painter and calligrapher, and his style is 
marked by clarity and simplicity, a sense of naturalness achieved only after years 
of hard work on the art of poetry. The following poem is about his experience of 
traveling in the north near Xi'an and his reflections on the vainglories of all those 
well-known people in the past: 


The Qin trails and bird routes are winding and long, 

In the past three years I’ve passed Chencang thrice. 

Having rid of tigers and leopards, my poetry becomes unusual, 
My body is busy in meeting peaks that always bring surprise. 
At Hangu Pass in the chilly nightly rain wild geese cried, 
Over Baling Bridge willows grow old against a frosty sky. 
Tombs of the beautiful, the famous, and the heroic ones, 

All by the ancient road one upon another lie. 


The poem contains many allusions to famous classical works with historical asso- 
ciations and expressed the poet’s own sense of history with a tragic pathos, which 
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is quite different from many other poets of the xing ling school and thereby deep- 
ened the poetry of this “school” with new strength and a different dimension. The 
following is a poem in which Zhang Wentao describes a freezing winter scene: 


Like black dots the crows perch on the trees, 
The bare woods look so thin and brittle. 

The earth is frozen, and flowers all sick, 

In the chilly wind even liquor can do but little. 
The sun is powerless to melt the heavy snow, 
And over the sky dark clouds move and fold. 

I quietly endure the freezing weather in reading, 
For it’s no nature’s fault that all is so icy cold. 


Another poem describes passing through Huangzhou, the famous place of a his- 
toric battle well known in the writings of generations of poets, particularly by 
the great Su Shi in his *Rhyme-prose on Red Cliff,” as discussed in Chapter 11. 
The crane flying over the river is an allusion to Su Shi’s famous piece, and in this 
poem, Zhang Wentao portrays his boat trip passing this historic place when eve- 
rything was quiet and thought-provoking: 


On a narrow boat sailing alone towards home, 

I feel the chill of early spring over a silent stream. 
Like a crane flying over the river westward, 

I passed Huangzhou under the moon like in a dream. 


Zhang Wentao’s family came from Sichuan and his poem on a country scene near 
Chengdu, the capital city of Sichuan Province, is highly praised by critics as a 
lovely description of peaceful country life: 


Over the mountains, layers of bamboo swell in the wind; 
Folks across the river yonder are too far to have a talk. 
The slanting rays break waves into shining splinters, 
Small boats draw up nets with their black fish hawks. 


Yuan Mei, Zhang Wentao, and poets of the “xing ling school” put emphasis on 
the sense of the self and free expression of the poet’s personality. Several poets 
who were famous for their painting and calligraphy, particularly the so-called 
“eight eccentrics of Yangzhou,” displayed the same characteristics and were 
often regarded as belonging to the “xing ling school.” For example, Zheng Xie 
(1693-1766), a major figure among the “eight eccentrics of Yangzhou,” wrote 
the following poem on “Bamboo and Rock,” which obviously described the poet 
himself as much as the bamboo growing in a rock: 


It bites into the blue mountain and never lets it loose, 
It has its roots in the broken rock deep and firm. 
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It stands unbent against thousands of knocks and blows, 
Doesn’t matter wherever the wind comes from! 


The following poem by Jin Non (1687—1763), another famous painter, calligra- 
pher, and poet and also one of the "eight eccentrics of Yangzhou," could add to 
our understanding of the social condition of the mid-Qing period and the expres- 
sion of a sense of the self and independent spirit: 


Half of spring has already passed over the door, 

What about lovely apricots and peaches and such thrills? 
Don't blame me for being too lazy to get up and go, 
There are more thorns than flowers all over the hills. 


Zhao Yi (1727-1814), a renowned historian and scholar, also represented the 
spirit of the time that put more emphasis on self-expression and originality than 
on imitating the ancients. He wrote some famous poems on the art of poetry, and 
the following is one poem from that group: 


The poems of Li and Du have circulated by all, 
And by now have lost their freshness. 

Every generation has its talented voices 

For several hundred years to newly impress. 


He criticized most people for blindly following others and for their lack of ability 
to make judgments of their own, a problem we can all find in our own time: 


Use your own eye and listen to your heart, 

But many talk nonsense when it comes to art. 

Like those short playgoers who can't see but follow 
The view of others, having none on their part. 


Zhao Yi's poem entitled *One Mosquito" is an excellent example of using an 
object in the poem to express an idea or an insight, in this case, a satirical one: 


The six-foot bed is protected by a black gauze net, 
Sometimes by chance a gap is left for you to regret. 
One mosquito will make trouble to ruin the entire night, 
It doesn't take many petty rascals your life to upset. 


Hong Liangji (1746-1809) was an important poet close to Yuan Mei and Zhang 
Wentao, and the following poem is somewhat unusual in the sense that he wrote 
the poem in memory of Wen Tianxiang, the patriotic poet of the Southern Song, 
as discussed in Chapter 14, and in his title note he mentioned the idea of “rejuve- 
nation" of the former dynasty: 
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The rain is heavy when the tide first arises, 

At the City of Nine Stars my boat now arrives. 

What do I have in mind writing the poem at midnight? 
To pay homage to you, sir, when the wild rooster cries. 


The “City of Nine Stars” refers to Wenzhou, Zhejiang Province, and on a small 
island to the north of the city, there is a temple dedicated to the commemoration of 
Wen Tiangxiang. The “wild rooster cries” is an allusion to the famous story about 
Zu Di (266—321), a general of the Western Jin dynasty, who got up to practice 
fighting with his sword when he heard the rooster crowed at midnight. 

Huang Jingren (1749-1783), another important poet of the “xing ling school,” 
lived a short and poverty-stricken life, but his poetry was highly praised by his 
contemporaries as well as in later times. Here is his poem on taking leave from his 
old mother when he had to leave home to seek his fortune. The sadness expressed 
in the poem is so genuine that it is difficult to read it without feeling its effect: 


Rolled up curtains to my old mother I bid farewell, 

With white hair and sad eyes, all her tears are gone. 

At the gate it’s such a sorrowful night with wind and snow, 
At the moment to have a son is worse than having none! 


The following is probably Huang Jingren’s best-known poem: 


Failed in pursuing the Dao or the Buddha, 

I wail in a lonely night of this world so unjust. 

My lamenting song becomes hoarse in the howling wind, 
And my name maligned in the muddy dust. 

Nine out of ten only worth a scornful eye, 

But a scholar is but a hundred percent of no use. 

Don’t tell me that sad poetry is of ill omens, 

Even birds and insects have their own voice. 


This poem speaks of both his frustration in life and his undaunted spirit that insists 
on venting his sadness and miseries in poetry as a natural right. “Nine out of ten 
only worth a scornful eye” showed his dignity and loftiness, and the famous line 
“a scholar is by a hundred percent of no use” only ironically expressed his indig- 
nation at the unjust and unfair world. 


Gong Zizhen and Literature with Social Consciousness 


When Qianlong’s reign ended, the Qing Empire under Emperors Jiaqing (reigned 
1796-1821) and Daoguang (reigned 1821—1851) was on the decline and many 
social problems became increasingly serious and obvious. Opium addiction 
became a widely spread big problem, while the British East Indian Company was 
making huge profits in exporting opium from its colony India to China. For the 
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first time in history, China was under increasing pressure from the expansion 
of Western powers and many scholars felt the anxiety of decline and called for 
reform and self-strengthening. 

Gong Zizhen (1792-1841) was representative of that generation of men of let- 
ters with a strong sense of social responsibility. He was a sensitive and profound 
thinker and an imaginative and passionate poet and writer, and he clearly inherited 
many ideas of the late Ming thinkers, particularly Li Zhi, in putting emphasis on 
the self and private, personal desires, and in praising “the heart of a child." He put 
the unrestrained self as the basis of a healthy social condition and saw repression 
of the self, especially the lack of a robust spirit among the literati scholars, as 
the fundamental problem of the Qing society of his time. For example, he wrote 
a social allegory on “sick plum blossoms” to sharply criticize the morbid social 
condition and express his desire to seek emancipation of the self from the distor- 
tion and oppression of such a morbid society. He mentioned that “men of letters 
and painters" in the southeast region all wanted to have plum blossoms on twisted 
branches and warped twigs, and as a result, all plum blossoms in the southeast 
area were sick and bent, never in their natural and healthy shape. He felt sad for 
these sick flowers and “vowed to cure them, set them free, and let them grow in 
their own ways." That essay is well known for its apposite figurative expression 
of the idea of protecting natural energy and healthy life against forced distortion 
of one's personality and disposition. Gong Zizhen's prose work was the opposite 
of the Tongcheng school of archaic prose not only in ideas but also in the free 
and direct expression of his feelings and ideas without following the protocols of 
a particular way of composition. It has the depth of meaning, the force of logical 
argument, unexpected turns of ideas, and a direct and often compelling language, 
which made a significant contribution to the development of literary prose in clas- 
sical Chinese. 

The same spirit manifested itself in Gong Zhizhen's poetry as well. He cou- 
rageously described the whole land of China as a dismal place where no light of 
hope could be seen: 


Lamps are not yet lit in towers high and low, 
Deep in the reeds people are walking about. 
Please do not climb up high and look around, 
The central land is darkened in the evening cloud. 


People walking about “deep in the reeds” refers to the talented ones who were 
not put to good use by the government, and the prospect of the country was rather 
hopeless and obscure. In another poem entitled *On History," Gong Zizhen was 
writing not so much about the past but all about his own time, in which he drew 
a satirical picture of people of different social status, all were muddling through 
their pathetic lives: 


Gold dust fills fifteen prefectures in the southeast, 
Those of fame sink and rise in their petty loss or gain. 
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Salt traders and accountants have it all figured out, 

The gentlemen and ladies their position well maintain. 
For fear of imprisonment on words they avoid gatherings, 
And they write books but all for earning their crumb. 
Where are Tian Heng’s five hundred followers, 

Could they all get their rewards even if they come? 


“Gold dust” refers to cosmetics used for lady’s makeup and more generally the 
luxuries of the upper class, and the “fifteen prefectures in the southeast” refer to 
the wealthy region south of the lower Yangtze River. Merchants, gentlemen, and 
ladies all did their best in their own interests, while scholars were intimidated 
by the terror of “imprisonment on words” and wrote works that had no bearing 
on the present, which seems an oblique critique of the philological and antiquar- 
ian studies that dominated scholarship at the time. In the last two lines, “Tian 
Heng’s five hundred followers” alluded to an episode in Sima Qian’s Records of 
the Grand Historian. Tian Heng (?—202) was a political leader of the state of Qi 
in the present-day Shandong Province and became king of Qi at the time when 
Qin was quickly falling apart. When Liu Bang became the founding emperor of 
Han, Tian Heng led 500 followers to an island. Liu Bang sent a letter to summon 
him, promising that if he came with his followers, higher rank officials would be 
awarded the position of a king, and lower rank officials would be made the mem- 
bers of nobility. Tian Heng went by himself to Luoyang to meet Liu Bang, but 
he could not accept the humiliation and committed suicide on the way. When the 
news reached his followers on the island, all 500 of them also killed themselves in 
a massive suicide. By using this allusion, Gong Zizhen expressed his disappoint- 
ment that not only loyal and courageous people like Tian Heng’s followers could 
not be found at that time, but even if there were people like that, they probably 
could not get their deserved positions to serve the country. 

In 1839, one year before the First Opium War, Gong Zizhen resigned from his 
position as an official in the Ministry of Rites and Ceremonies and returned home 
to Zhejiang at the age of 48, and he died three years later. He wrote a series of 
poems to express his many ideas and emotions, and the following one articulated 
his sorrow at leaving the capital and his promise to continue serving his country 
even in his last years: 


Vast is the sad feeling when leaving at sunset, 
East will the scene of the world’s end bring. 
The fallen red petals are not without feelings, 
They still protect flowers even as mud in spring. 


The most famous in this group of poems is the following one: 


The vigor of China comes with great winds and thunders, 
How sad that all ten thousand horses are silent and confined! 
I would implore the lord of heaven to restore our vitality, 
And send down all great talents of many a diverse kind! 
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Gong Zizhen seemed to have the presentiment that the fall of the Qing dynasty 
was inevitable and he was worried about the depressing situation where “all ten 
thousand horses are silent and confined,” so he called for the arise of “great winds 
and thunders,” the advent of “all great talents” for the rejuvenation of his old and 
declining country. His works best represented the radical and tremendous changes 
of his time from the mid- to late Qing period and exerted a significant influence 
in modern times. 


19 Drama, Fiction, and Late 
Qing Literature 


The Last Two Great Works in Classical Chinese Drama 


Drama reached a brilliant height in the late Ming with such great works as Tang 
Xianzu’s Peony Pavilion and it continued to develop in the early Qing dynasty. 
The dynastic change from Ming to Qing had a tremendous impact on men of 
letters of the Han ethnic majority, who expressed their sorrow and anxiety in 
poetry as traditionally the major literary form, but they also used drama as a form 
to articulate their repressed thoughts and emotions. Wu Weiye, as discussed in 
the last chapter, was an important poet in the early Qing, and he also wrote three 
romances or plays. As he wrote in the preface to another playwright’s works: 


What is called romance today is variation on singing and dance in ancient 
times, but in moving people’s heart, it is obviously better and more effec- 
tive than singing and dance in the past. When talents are not appreciated, 
scholars would have repressed and pent-up frustrations and anxieties in the 
bosoms and cannot find a way to vent them, so we borrow the songs, wail- 
ings, laughter and scolding of the ancients to articulate our resentment and 
complaints, while our dispositions can circulate around on paper and move 
about as actual presence by borrowing the dispositions of the ancients. 


Since the late Ming, Suzhou had been a center of theatrical performance, where a 
group of professional playwrights wrote plays for the stage with better dramatic 
effects than the works of poets that were more suitable for reading than acting, and 
among them, there was Li Yu (c. 1591—c. 1671), whose early plays wrote about 
the lives of the average people and their moral integrity, and into the Qing, he 
turned to more historical materials and wrote plays with emphasis on the virtues 
of loyalty and self-sacrifice that reflected some heavily moralistic ideas. 

The most important playwright in the early Qing was Li Yu (1611—1680), 
not to be confused with the earlier Li Yu we just mentioned above, for they are 
two different people whose names look the same in pinyin transcription but are 
different in Chinese written characters. As discussed in the last chapter, this Li 
Yu wrote some late Ming-style essays in his Notes of Idle Reflections, which 
included some important discussions of the theory of drama. He also wrote 
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novellas collected in Twelve Towers and Soundless Drama and wrote ten plays. 
Li Yu’s novellas and plays all drew materials from different sources and wrote 
about young lovers, often expressed in the form of comedies or melodramas with 
satirical, fantastic, or funny details and typical comic conventions such as misun- 
derstandings, misidentifications, coincidences, reversals of the true and the fake, 
etc., all to create an entertaining effect. In “The Tower of Refined Elegance,” one 
of the stories in Twelve Towers, Li Yu tells the story of a homosexual relation- 
ship, which is also the sad story of the persecution of a handsome young man 
and his revenge. In late Ming and the Qing, stories about homosexuality became 
part of the thriving popular literature. Typical of popular literature, Li Yu’s plays 
and novellas are often devoid of clear moral or political implications, represent- 
ing the taste of the common urban population, but his depiction of characters is 
realistic and lively, as he put emphasis on the expression of genuine feelings, 
particularly love. He often held pretentious hypocrites in contempt and ridiculed 
their ugliness and awkwardness, which added enjoyable wit and pleasure to his 
works. 

During the middle period of Kangxi’s reign in the late 1680s, two great plays 
came out that reached another height of dramatic art, Hong Sheng’s Palace of 
Eternal Life and Kong Shangren’s Peach Blossom Fan. These are the last two 
masterpieces of classical Chinese drama. Drawing on the Tang poet Bo Juyi’s 
famous poem “Song of Everlasting Sorrow” and several other sources, Hong 
Sheng (1645-1704) spent ten years, changed the manuscript three times, and 
finally completed his major work, Palace of Eternal Life in 1688. This play can 
be said to have given the definitive representation of the tragic love story between 
Emperor Xuanzong of Tang and Lady Yang Guifei, the royal consort. The story 
has an inherent tension between the passion of love and the historical event of the 
An-Shi Rebellion that resulted in the decline of the Tang Empire. For centuries, 
the orthodox interpretation of the story mostly embodied the patriarchal prejudice 
that condemned Lady Yang as a seductive femme fatale and blamed Emperor 
Xuanzong for his infatuation with her beauty, thus causing his negligence of state 
affairs and the decline of the Tang Empire. Hong Sheng's play seems to follow 
this line in describing the emperor's obsession with Lady Yang, his misplaced 
trust in her close relatives, and the disastrous consequences of social chaos and 
political unrest, but the play is far more focused on the deep-seated feeling of love 
and the tragic pathos in the unfortunate situation where even the emperor and the 
royal consort could not escape the sudden change of an uncontrollable fate and the 
heavy burden of historical responsibilities. This play is not at all a condemnation 
of their love but brings love to an unprecedented height that transcends life and 
death with the power to move gods and spirits. This reminds us of Tang Xianzu's 
Peony Pavilion, and Hong Sheng acknowledged the relationship of his own play 
with Tang Xianzu's masterpiece as he consciously inherited the spirit of late Ming 
literature. Hong Sheng was deeply knowledgeable of music and dramatic art and 
Palace of Eternal Life was widely praised for its closely connected episodes and 
good organization despite the long and complicated storyline, and the play was 
admired for its beautiful and melodious language. 
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The play Peach Blossom Fan by Kong Shangren (1648-1718) is based on 
historical events even closer to the author’s time, for it depicted the downfall of 
the Southern Ming dynasty through the love story between Hou Fangyu, a well- 
known scholar of the Restoration Society in the late Ming, and Li Xiangjun, a 
famous courtesan. Kong Shangren spent more than ten years doing research and 
completed his play in 1700. All the characters in the play are real historical per- 
sonages and the play’s plot has its basis in historical events, which makes Peach 
Blossom Fan an exemplary historical play. The purpose of the play, as Kong 
Shangren himself said, was “to write about the sense of rise and fall through the 
feelings of separation and union.” The play described the fall of the Southern Ming 
and praised Shi Kefa (1601-1645), the famous defender of Yangzhou against the 
Qing, as a heroic anti-Qing figure, but that does not mean Kong Shangren was 
instigating anti-Qing sentiment, for as part of the strategy to appease the Han 
majority, the Qing government honored Shi Kefa as a man loyal to his ruler and 
built a temple in his memory shortly after his death, for allegiance and loyalty 
to the ruler is an important neo-Confucian virtue the Qing rulers were actively 
promoting. Paradoxically, the praise of Ming loyalists like Shi Kefa was in con- 
formity with the official policy of the Qing, especially when Emperor Kangxi’s 
reign was secure and widely accepted as a given. At the same time, though the fall 
of Ming was by then already a thing of the past, the nostalgia, particularly among 
men of letters, a sad sense of loss at the collapse of the Ming could still touch peo- 
ple’s hearts. Though Kong Shangren as a descendent of Confucius had received 
Emperor Kangxi’s favor, it was also quite likely that writing Peach Blossom Fan 
was the reason for his loss of an official position after the play became famous and 
Emperor Kangxi read it himself. 

The Peach Blossom Fan gave expression to a deep sense of history that saw 
the demise of the Ming as inevitable, the result of various conflicts of individual 
or group interests, desires, ambitions, and social forces. Though the play cannot 
completely get out of the good vs. evil framework, it does not simplistically blame 
everything on the incompetence of the Southern Ming emperor and the corruption 
of a few villainous officials or traitors. It creates a sense of inevitability in which 
all are trapped, and it is in that context of the “rise and fall” of empires that Kong 
Shangren depicted the suffering of the protagonists, their “separation and union.” 
The love story of Hou Fangyu and Li Xiangjun is never separate from the political 
vicissitudes, and the lovers continuously suffer the ups and downs of the tumultu- 
ous times. When they finally meet again towards the end of the play in the White 
Cloud Temple outside Nanjing and seem to have a chance to reunite for a happy 
ending, a Daoist ripped the Peach Blossom Fan, the symbol of their love, saying: 
“Pish! You two fools! Look around you, where is the country, where is home, 
where is the prince, where is father? Only this little bit of love among flowers 
and under the moon that you cannot cut it apart?” This makes the two realize the 
emptiness of everything and sends them to a life of quietude and isolation. Hou 
Fangyu becomes a monk and Li Xiangjun a nun in the end. Unlike most other 
Chinese plays, The Peach Blossom Fan does not close with a happy ending and 
became a great tragedy in classical Chinese drama. 
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Stories about ghosts, fairies, spirits, and other such supernatural beings could pro- 
vide opportunities for writers to indulge in wild imaginations or to express some 
repressed ideas. As discussed in Chapter 4, Gan Bao and Tao Qian in the fourth 
century were early compilers of such stories that started the tradition of “small 
talk” or narrative fiction; more elaborate and mature forms of supernatural stories 
emerged, as discussed in Chapter 9, in what is known as Tang romance. Such 
fantastic stories written in classical Chinese became quite popular again in the 
Ming and the form reached its height in the Qing in Pu Songling’s (1640-1715) 
collection entitled Strange Stories from the Idle Studio. It is a collection of nearly 
500 pieces written in a laconic style and vivid language, and about half of these 
are legends and fantastic tales about ghosts, fairies, and spirits of all kinds. 

Pu Songling became quite well known when he passed the lower levels of 
examinations with flying colors at the age of 19, which made him proud with high 
self-esteem, but he never succeeded further in the examination system and only 
received the nominal title of a “tribute scholar” when he was at the old age of 71, 
just a few years before he died. For many years, Pu Songling earned his living 
as a tutor in wealthy families, and he began to write fantasy stories when he was 
tutoring students. Before the whole collection was completed, his stories started 
circulating among his friends and were well received, including praise from Wang 
Shizhen, the leading poet at the time. 

Because of his bitterness and frustration with the examination system, Pu 
Songling wrote quite a few stories to give vent to his deeply felt resentment. 
For example, he showed his unmitigated scorn for incompetent examiners in “Jia 
Fengzhi,” in which Jia Fengzhi never gets anywhere when he submits his best 
writings for the exam, but he scores the first when he sends in a piece with “sen- 
tences that cannot be shown to people” randomly stitched together. With his keen 
observation and literary talent, many of Pu Songling’s stories effectively expose 
the social ills and corruption of the society through fantastic stories with symbolic 
or allegorical meanings. As a man losing out in life, Pu Songling often had a dark 
and gloomy view of the world, and he could only seek wish-fulfillment in wild 
imagination and fantasies. Many readers love his fantasy stories of love between a 
human and a non-human figure: a spirit, a fairy, a fox, a bird, even an insect, who 
turn out to be more humane than human beings in the real world, more caring and 
loving, more courageous in the pursuit of love and happiness, and freer in their 
behavior because they are not confined by the world’s moral restrictions and are 
untouched by hypocrisy and corruption. 

Though the writing is of the fantastic and supernatural, the actions and feelings 
depicted in these stories are real and genuine and they appear even more strik- 
ing in the context of unreal fantasies. For example, in “Girl in Green,” a scholar 
named Yu Jing is reading in an old temple in the mountain at night, and surpris- 
ingly a beautiful girl dressed in a green skirt comes to his study every night, and 
they fall deeply in love. One evening, Yu asked the girl to sing because her voice 
sounded so lovely. She first refused, but gave in to his persistent nagging, saying, 
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“It’s not that I am stingy, but I am afraid it might be heard by others.” When she 
sang, “her voice is as slender as that of a fly and hardly audible, but listening 
quietly, it moves and turns so gracefully that your ear will be moved, and your 
heart will be touched.” After she sang, however, she became extremely nervous 
and worried. After midnight, she asked Yu to see her out, and when Yu came 
back to sleep, suddenly he heard her calling for help. The rest of the story is rather 
extraordinary: 


Yu ran to it and looked around; the voice came from under the eaves. He 
looked up and saw that a spider as big as a bead was trying to catch some- 
thing, which was crying and screaming pitifully. Yu broke the cobweb and 
took it down, unwrapped the spider threads and found a green bee listless 
and almost dead. He took it back to his room and put it on the desk. Resting 
for quite a while, it started to walk. It slowly climbed up the inkstone, threw 
itself in the ink, came out to lie on the desk, and then walked to write the word 
“thanks.” It flapped its wings and flew out of the window. After that, it never 
came back again. 


The reader would find the story moving because as weak and small as it is, the 
green bee is willing to risk her life to strive for happiness, even if momentarily. 
At the same time, such human and non-human union often ends sadly and leaves 
a chilly feeling of brief and empty dreams. Many of these stories are also fraught 
with the ideas of karmas and retributions, a kind of wish-fulfillment only possible 
in fantasies rather than in reality. 

Some of Pu Songling’s Strange Stories put emphasis on a delicate sense of 
refined culture in contrast to vulgarity as evil. For example, in “Unusual Doves,” 
a man named Zhang loved to raise the best of pigeons and valued them as his 
treasures. One evening, a young man dressed in white came and showed him even 
more unusual pigeons. Finally, he gave Zhang two pure white doves, and then 
changed into a big white pigeon and flew away. A friend of Zhang's father was a 
high-rank official and asked about Zhang's pigeons, and Zhang had no choice but 
to send him the two white doves, “which he himself thought to be as valuable as a 
thousand taels of gold." A few days later, Zhang met the official again and found 
that he had eaten the doves! Zhang was shocked: “They are not common pigeons, 
but what people call ‘Tartars’!” The official thought about it and said: “Their taste 
was not so special." The difference cannot be more radical, for what Zhang held 
dear at heart was nothing but meat in the official's mouth! The world is certainly 
unfair, the author tells us, for an ignoramus like that vulgar man can be an official 
in a high position with power, and what can a person like Zhang do except swal- 
low his anger with a sigh and leave! 

Another story about deception is also interesting because it is all about the 
love of music and an ancient lute. Scholar Li in Jiaxiang, Shandong Province, was 
good at playing the lute. He found a superb ancient lute and hid it in his house, 
never showing it to anyone. Then the new county official named Cheng arrived 
and sent a note to meet Li. As Li did not have many friends, he agreed to meet and 
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found Cheng a delightfully elegant and highly cultured man. Soon they became 
friends. One year later, Li by chance saw a lute in Cheng’s office and found Cheng 
an excellent lute player. With music and playing lute, their friendship deepened. 
Another year passed, but Li never disclosed his treasured ancient lute. One even- 
ing, Cheng played “The Goddess of Xiang River” and the sorrowful music deeply 
moved Li, but Cheng said, “It’s a pity we don’t have a good lute, if we do, the 
music would be even better.” At last, Li gladly took out his treasured lute and 
Cheng played the melody one more time with even greater effect. Li was thrilled, 
but Cheng said his wife was the real artist with the lute and invited Li to come 
to his house the next day with the instrument. The next day, the official prepared 
food and wine, and his wife played the music behind a thin curtain. Li did not 
know what melody it was, but listening to the wonderful music, “he only felt 
deeply moved in his heart and even his bones, and his soul was sent flying.” When 
the music stopped, Li lifted the curtain and found the lute player was a young girl 
about 20 some years and extremely beautiful. They were so happy that Li had 
more wine and got quite drunk. 

When it was time to leave, Li asked to take back the lute, but Cheng said, “You 
are drunk and should avoid tripping over something. Come back tomorrow and 
my wife will play all she can.” Thus, Li went back, but when he returned the next 
day, all was gone and there was no trace of official Cheng and his wife. Having 
lost his lute, Li couldn’t eat or sleep and after searching everywhere with great 
effort, he finally found out that it was a Daoist from the south who had spent a 
large sum of money to get the position of the official in Jiaxiang and disappeared 
three years ago. It became clear that it was all for a carefully planned scheme 
to get scholar Li’s precious lute that the Daoist bought the official position in 
Jiaxiang, befriended Li for a year without talking about music, and only gradu- 
ally let Li see his lute and know him as a good player, and then lured Li to his 
residence with a beautiful woman who was also a superb lute player. The Daoist 
did this patiently for three years, and as soon as he got the lute, he disappeared. Pu 
Songling finally wrote: “The Daoist’s infatuation with this exceeds that of scholar 
Li. There are numerous ways of deception, and the Daoist can be said the cultured 
one among deceivers.” The remark is interesting as it almost admires the Daoist 
for his elaborate plan to cheat Li out of his lute, but the point is not so much ethics 
as aesthetics, the passionate love of music and the instrument. Indeed, who should 
be the one to play the best Stradivarius? 

In early Qing, novels about heroic figures became quite popular, of which three 
works are worth mentioning. Chen Chen’s (1615-1670) Sequel to Water Margin 
was written at the turn of Ming to Qing and used the story about the later genera- 
tion of the Liangshan outlaws to indirectly comment on the events of his own 
time. In this novel, the remaining outlaws led by Li Jun fought the corrupt officials 
of the Southern Song and the invading Jurchens and finally received rewards from 
the Southern Song authorities. The Complete Tale of Yue Fei was by two authors, 
Qian Cai and Jin Feng, of whom nothing is known, and these are probably pseu- 
donyms. The novel tells the story of how Yue Fei (1103—1143), a loyal Southern 
Song general, fought the Jurchens with success but was framed by the villainous 
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chancellor Qin Hui (1090-1155) and died. The novel put emphasis on the idea of 
loyalty and made Yue Fei a symbol of that virtue. Chu Renhuo (1635—?) wrote 
Romance of Sui and Tang on the basis of several earlier historical novels and 
made the love story of Emperor Yang of Sui and his royal consort and that of 
Emperor Xuanzong and Lady Yang Guifei as the thread running through the two 
dynasties, but what became interesting and influential was the novel's description 
of many rebellious heroes at the end of Sui. These novels all describe some heroic 
and rebellious figures, and many episodes were later adapted for storytelling and 
theatrical performances. As forms of popular literature, however, these novels 
propagated ideas in conformity with official ideology, and the heroic figures 
might retain some of the rebellious spirits like the Water Margin heroes, but they 
eventually and mainly embodied the concept of loyalty and obedience, serving the 
authorities and the moral and political orthodoxy. Out of such a tendency, some 
gong an or crime-case novels emerged in the late Ming and Qing that describe 
how heroic figures with excellent martial art skills help upright officials to bring 
criminals to justice. 

Another kind of popular novel describes the love between talented young men 
and beautiful ladies, how they fall in love, suffer some setbacks and frustrations, 
but finally end happily in marriage by direct order of the emperor or their par- 
ents. These fantasies tend to be repetitive and lack creativity, but their popularity 
reflected the desire in society for personal love and unarranged marriage, which 
led to the popularity of novels of the *mandarin-duck and butterflies" in modern 
times. 


Wu Jingzi and The Scholars 


Two novels that appeared during the Qianlong period in the eighteenth century— 
The Unofficial History of the Woods of Scholars by Wu Jingzi and Dream of the 
Red Mansion (also known as The Story of the Stone) by Cao Xueqin—occupy 
special positions in the history of Chinese literature. Wu Jingzi (1701—1754) was 
born into a well-to-do family and was well-read, but he never got a high degree 
through the examination system. At the age of 23, he inherited land and a large 
sum of money from his father, but he got into trouble with members of his family 
clan and squandered all the money in a few years. In the end, Wu Jingzi died mis- 
erably in poverty. When his coffin was sent from Yangzhou to Nanjing, a friend 
of his wrote these lines in a poem: “Writing books that will live forever, / What 
does it matter with bones and flesh?" Indeed, The Scholar won Wu Jingzi eternal 
fame as the author of the greatest satirical work in classical Chinese literature, 
representing a high level of development in Chinese narrative fiction. 

Wu Jingzi experienced the change in his life from wealth to poverty and the 
corresponding change in people's attitudes around him, and such lived experience 
gave him opportunities to have keen observations of, and deep insight into, the 
ways of the world, and provided him with rich materials for exposing the rigid- 
ity of the system, the spiritual depravity of Confucian scholars, and many other 
social ills. 
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The Scholars is a loosely connected novel with several adjacent chapters 
forming a cluster of episodes with a linking theme, a protagonist, or a temporal 
sequence; and the novel as a whole launches a pungent social satire with memora- 
ble caricatures of Confucian scholars whose careerist goals drove them far away 
from the genuine pursuit of knowledge and caused them to lose their dignity and 
integrity. One of the most well-known episodes is the sudden success of an old 
scholar named Fan Jin in examination, vividly described in Chapter 3. Fan Jin was 
very poor and much despised by his father-in-law, the village butcher, as he had 
failed the imperial examination more than 20 times. When he went to the exam, 
“his face was yellowish and gaunt, his beard was pepper-and-salt, and he had a 
broken felt hat on his head.” It was chilly weather, and he “wore a linen robe, 
shivering from cold.” After he tried yet another time when he was already close 
to 60 years old, he unexpectedly succeeded beyond his wild dreams. The success 
was so sudden and so overwhelming that Fan Jin lost his wits momentarily when 
he saw his name on the winner's list: 


Fan Jin was fine when he didn't see the list, but when he saw it, he read it 
out, clapped his hands and laughed: *Wow, good! I did it!" In uttering these 
words, he suddenly fell down on his back, clenched his teeth, and completely 
lost his senses. His old mother panicked, and she managed to revive him by 
pouring down his throat some warm water. He got up and clapped his hands 
again, shouting with a loud laughter: “Wow, good! I did it!" While laughing, 
he didn’t care but burst out of the door, scaring the messengers and all his 
neighbors. 


It took nothing less than a big slap on his face by his feared father-in-law, the 
village butcher, to bring the mad scholar to his senses. His father-in-law used to 
insult Fan Jin as having “a pointed mouth and a monkey’s cheeks,” whose mar- 
riage of his daughter was like “a toad wanting to eat the flesh of a swan.” When 
Fan Jin passed the exam, however, the butcher completely changed his behavior 
and language, calling Fan Jin “a star from heaven,” and praised him as having 
“high learning and good nature and good looks.” The local gentry represented by 
Zhang Jingzhai, who had never been close, suddenly sent money and a house to 
Fan Jin. The sudden and unexpected good fortune overwhelmed Fan Jin’s mother, 
who “laughed loudly and fell on her back,” and then “went to heaven.” Fan Jin’s 
success was utterly random, and his knowledge was limited to the Confucian clas- 
sics, so when he became an examiner himself, he did not even know who Su Shi 
was. The sudden change of fate and the attitude toward this poor scholar by his 
relatives and neighbors created a most comic and laughable situation, in which the 
author relentlessly exposed the vices of snobbery and hypocrisy and slashed the 
fickleness and petty-mindedness of a stifling society. 

At the same time, however, the sudden change of a scholar’s fate through 
examinations, even though depicted in a comic and satiric mode, also shows the 
social mobility in traditional Chinese society for a scholar despite his poverty and 
low social status. Wu Jingzi is excellent in his realistic depiction of the life of the 
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common people with discerning psychological precision and convincing details, 
and his satire on the hapless protagonists in the novel is not without some sympa- 
thetic understanding. His masterly use of the vernacular language anticipated the 
tendency in modern literature of the twentieth century and was much admired by 
many writers. 


Cao Xueqin and Dream of the Red Mansion 


It is a general consensus that Dream of the Red Mansion is the greatest Chinese 
novel. Unlike other episodic novels before it, Dream of the Red Mansion has a 
uniquely well-thought-out plan from the very beginning. The novel begins with 
a piece of magic stone being taken by a Buddhist monk and a Daoist adept to the 
human world to have the lived experience of love and pain, the ups and downs 
of human affairs, and it ends with the stone being taken back by the monk and 
the Daoist, thus providing the novel with a cosmological, coherent, and complete 
framework. Within that framework, many storylines intertwine with one another 
without confusion or fragmentation, a great number of characters, scenes, and 
events connect with one another in a rich and coherent narrative, and all evolve 
towards a prearranged end. And yet, Cao Xueqin (c. 1715-1763), the novel's 
author, died before he could bring the novel to its completion and left only the 
first 80 chapters circulating in handwritten copies. The first printed version came 
out in 1791 with 120 chapters, and most modern scholars come to agree that the 
last 40 chapters were written by another writer, Gao E (c. 1738-c. 1815), perhaps 
following the notes left by Cao Xueqin himself. This is significant because the 
novel is deeply personal with strong autobiographical elements, and therefore it 
is necessary to know something about the author so as to understand the novel 
itself. 

Cao Xueqin’s grandfather, uncle, and father enjoyed great wealth and power 
because they were Emperor Kangxi’s trusted officials in the rich southeast region 
of China. They were so trusted and so rich that out of the six inspection tours 
Emperor Kangxi made to the south, four times the emperor stayed in the Cao fam- 
ily residence. Such a close relationship with Kangxi also sealed the Cao family’s 
fate with the internal politics at the court. Cao Xueqin had a comfortable and care- 
free life when he was young, but things changed when Kangxi died. Cao Xueqin’s 
father lost favor with the new Emperor Yongzheng (reigned 1722-1735), was 
stripped of all his ranks and privileges, and his family properties and possessions 
were all impounded. In his adulthood, Cao Xueqin experienced hardships as a 
poor commoner, and the speedy decline of his family fortune turned an impres- 
sionable and talented young man into a mature and brilliant writer with soul- 
searching reflections on life and mutability. He had a strong desire to preserve 
what he thought to be valuable as well as painful in his memories of the past, 
the many unforgettable characters, in particular some extraordinary female fig- 
ures. With lived experiences embellished with literary imagination, he wrote the 
great novel entitled The Story of the Stone, later changed to its better-known title, 
Dream of the Red Mansion. This is how the novel opens with a self-consciously 
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prefatory reflection on the relationship between life and imagination, dream, and 
reality: 


This is the first chapter that opens up the story. The author says in self- 
reflection: having had some fantastic dreams, he has hidden what is true and 
has borrowed the idea of “spiritual connectedness” to write this book called 
The Story of the Stone ... But who and what events are written about in this 
book? He again says: “Though I had lived through a lot in the world and had 
achieved absolutely nothing, I suddenly thought of all those ladies in my past 
and realized, upon careful consideration and comparison, that they were far 
superior to me in their behavior and knowledge. How come that I as a man 
fell so short of those fine females? It was pointless to feel ashamed and use- 
less to be regretful, and that was indeed the day I was totally lost and didn’t 
know what to do. Then, I decided that I should put in one book all my guilt 
and sins of how I, living profligately when blessed with heavenly grace and 
the fortune of my ancestors, turned away from my father’s teachings and that 
of my elders, deviated from the good advice and premonitions of my teach- 
ers and friends, fell to the present miserable condition with half of my life 
wasted, and ended up with not one skill to get by. And yet, I would like to tell 
the world: though my own guilt and sins are unforgivable, there were those 
in the female quarters who must not be allowed to pass into oblivion simply 
because I am unworthy and would want to hide my own shortcomings.” ... 
Words such as “dream” or “illusion” in this chapter are all there to call the 
reader’s attention and point to the original intention of this book. 


This confessional opening should not be dismissed as merely fictional because 
it allows the reader to catch a glimpse not only of the psychological depth of 
the author's mind and heart but also the main thrust of the novel, i.e., all those 
women who occupy much of the fictional space and are far superior to the male 
characters, so vividly described by the author with so much love, passion, fond 
memories, and lingering regrets. What is true is hidden and fictionalized as imagi- 
nary and fleeting “dreams,” but as a famous couplet tells the reader in the “Land 
of Illusion” in chapter 5 of the novel: “When fiction is presented as true, truth 
becomes fiction. / Where nil becomes real, reality turns to nothingness.” Dream 
of the Red Mansion reveals truth and beauty in a fictionalized world, a relatively 
protected milieu of the Jia family residence, particularly in the sumptuous Grand 
View Garden, where Jia Baoyu, the young protagonist, pampered by his grand- 
mother—the eldest matriarch and thus the highest authoritative figure in the Jia 
family—had close relationships with several female characters, in particular Lin 
Daiyu, the most delicately beautiful, also the most intelligent and sensitive young 
girl, whom Baoyu loves deeply. The story about Baoyu and Daiyu constitutes the 
main plot, and their ill-starred love casts a tragic shadow over the entire novel, but 
there are more than a dozen other women, who are Bao Yu’s relatives, cousins, 
and maidservants, and each of them has her own distinct voice and character and 
shows different aspects as elegant, vulnerable, and tragically beautiful. Women 
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definitely stand out in this novel. Even as a boy, Baoyu acknowledges their supe- 
riority: “Females are made of water, but males are made of mud. When I see a girl, 
I feel clean and fresh, but when I see a man, I can’t stand the stink.” The girls and 
ladies in the female quarters of the Grand View Garden, their laughter and their 
tears, their happiness and their sorrow, their playfulness, loveliness, elegance, 
sensitivity, intelligence, poetic talents, and even their sophistication and shrewd- 
ness, all constitute the dream world of the Red Mansion, which is depicted by the 
author with remembrance and elegantly poetic imagination. 

The Grand View Garden is a fragile world, however, surrounded and even- 
tually crushed by the outside world, where men are cruel, hypocritical, lascivi- 
ous, corrupt, and power-hungry, a repressive social environment with its norms 
and orthodox ideas represented by adult males with power and authority, which 
Baoyu resolutely rejected and criticized. In the general decline of the Jia family 
fortune, it is the vulnerability or fragility of beauty that moves readers with a 
tragic pathos and a deep sense of regret and helplessness, and the novel ends with 
a quiet acquiescence to fate, strongly suggestive of a Daoist and Chan Buddhist 
religiosity, already articulated in the oracular lines of a prophetic poem Baoyu 
heard when he visited the Land of Illusion in chapter 5 of the novel: 


The officeholders will see their families decline, 

The wealthy ones will watch their fortunes gone, 
Those having done good will survive death, 

The ruthless will suffer retribution justly done. 

The one who owed a life will be dead, 

The one who owed tears will have all tears shed. 

It’s no light matter to avenge or retaliate, 

Departures and reunions all destined in fate. 

An early death in previous life cycle one may gauge, 
It’s pure luck to be blessed with comfort in old age. 
Those disenchanted in monasteries will find peace, 
And those lost in illusions will die in vain. 

Just like birds, being fed, will head to the woods, 
With nothing left on the ground, this vast and empty plain. 


Predictions and prophetic anticipations abound in Dream of the Red Mansion, 
which make the different parts of the novel well connected in a way suggestive 
not only of the inevitability of fate but also of causal links of events in a logical 
manner. Displaying the beauty of the dream world of females and the ugliness 
and cruelty of the world of men and the lives of different kinds of people, Dream 
of the Red Mansion provides a panoramic view of society with vividness and a 
realistic effect. The language of Dream of Red Mansion is a mature vernacular, 
expressive and supple in the hands of a masterly writer who enriched it with his 
equally remarkable skill in classical poetry. The rich content and the many aspects 
of life depicted in the novel have given rise to numerous interpretations. Books 
and articles and journals dedicated to the study of this novel have formed a special 
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field of study in China, known as hong xue or Red-ology, and the novel has been 
translated into many different languages, including a fine English one entitled The 
Story of the Stone, translated by David Hawkes and John Minford. Dream of the 
Red Mansion is certainly one of the greatest novels in the world and a canonical 
work not only of Chinese literature but of world literature. 


Late Qing Novels 


Late Qing period refers to the last 70 years of the Qing from the first Opium 
War in 1840 to the overthrow of the Qing in the 1911 Revolution. Many novels 
emerged during the late Qing period, mostly in the satirical mode. Li Ruzhen’s 
(c. 1763-c. 1830) Flowers in the Mirror has its fictional origin in the story of 
100 flower fairies being sent down from heaven to the human world to become 
talented females, but the more interesting part is the first half of the novel that 
tells the story of three men’s adventurous travels to more than 30 unusual coun- 
tries overseas. Their adventures are not just entertaining but also satirical, often 
challenging the traditional patriarchal ideology. Perhaps the best-known episode 
is these men’s journey to the “Female State,” where women are ruling society and 
running all kinds of business, while men are kept indoors with bound feet. This 
reversal of gender roles is obviously an exposure of the absurdity of patriarchal 
bigotry. Another obvious social caricature is the *Gentlemen's State,” in which 
sellers insist on setting the price low, while buyers insist on paying more money. 
Though some of these fantasies draw on the ancient Book of Mountains and Seas, 
the social satire and the reversal of gender politics make this novel particularly 
interesting for the modern reader, pointing to themes and sensibilities to be further 
developed in modern Chinese literature. 

In the late Qing, especially in the last two decades of the Qing dynasty, novels 
were printed in the thousands with the increase of the urban readership and the 
emergence of newspapers and magazines as new forms of media. New ideas and 
concepts flooded into China and the Qing authorities lost control over the spread 
of ideas, especially in the “foreign concessions” in Shanghai, Tianjin, and other 
port cities, where commercially successful newspapers often published novels in 
installments in both classical and vernacular languages, and these novels fall into 
several categories. 

Following the Water Margin tradition, one category of late Qing novels is the 
romance of heroic figures with martial art skills, but unlike Water Margin that 
depicted heroic outlaws “meting out justice on behalf of heaven” against corrupt 
government officials, late Qing novels of this kind had their heroes pledging alle- 
giance to the emperor and some upright officials. Three Knights-Errant and Five 
Sworn Brothers is an example of this kind, and Young Heroes and Heroines is 
another. The latter purported to depict a perfect life under the Confucian moralis- 
tic ideas and deliberately be opposite to Dream of the Red Mansion, as the author 
himself claimed. The novel is noticeable, however, for telling stories with vivid 
characterization, engaging dialogues, and lively language. 
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In the complex and multidimensional late Qing society, especially in thriv- 
ing cities like Shanghai and its semi-colonial environment, prostitution and the 
business of entertainment grew rapidly. Novels representing this social phenom- 
enon came to be popular with many urban readers. A noteworthy work is Chen 
Sen's (c. 1797—c. 1870) Magic Mirror for Judging Flowers, which represented 
the homosexual relationship between a wealthy patron and a famous male actor 
playing female roles in Peking opera, which was a phenomenon not so uncom- 
mon among the rich and the powerful in the late Qing and early Republican era. 
Another important work in this category is Flowers of Shanghai by Han Bangqing 
(1856-1894), a writer for Shen Bao or Shanghai News, one of the earliest newspa- 
pers published in Chinese and probably the most influential at the time, founded in 
1872 by a British businessman, Ernest Major (1841—1908). Flowers of Shanghai 
mainly describes prostitutes, bureaucrats, and merchants and their interactions. 
It differs from other novels about prostitutes in its moral ambiguity and psycho- 
logical subtlety, for it does not make brothels a place love could be cultivated, 
and neither does it condemn prostitutes for their moral depravity. Flowers of 
Shanghai does not tell any sensational story but displays life in the banality of 
daily routine, and yet it describes many new social phenomena and institutions 
of a vibrant city and touches readers deeply with a pathos of helplessness, with 
realistic depiction and psychological depth that reach a remarkably high level of 
artistic sophistication. 

After the First Sino-Japanese War in 1894—1895 and a series of humiliating 
defeats and unequal treatises, the old Chinese empire was on the brink of col- 
lapse and most people lost confidence in the corrupt government. Many "novels of 
exposure" emerged to condemn social ills and corruption. Officialdom Disclosed 
by Li Baojia (1867-1906) and Bizarre Happenings Eye-Witnessed Over Twenty 
Years by Wu Jianren (1866-1910) are the better-known ones, which painted a 
caricature of late Qing society with crooked officials and all sorts of dishonest 
people. They launched social critique, but their excessive caricatures have lit- 
tle value as literature. Other notable novels include The Travels of Lao Can by 
Liu E (1857-1909), which described late Qing society through the form of trav- 
elogue and criticized self-righteous “clean officials," who believed themselves 
to be upright and were thus extremely arrogant and cruel in treating the average 
people. The novel is loose in structure and stereotypical in characterization, but 
it contains some literary vignettes in descriptions of landscape or social customs. 
Zeng Pu’s (1872-1935) Flower in a Sinful Sea was a thinly disguised commen- 
tary on real personages of the late Qing society, but not strictly speaking a late 
Qing novel as its later chapters were published after 1927. Zeng Pu studied French 
at the Interpreters’ College and had translated Victor Hugo and some other French 
authors; his own novel propagated some Western ideas he had assimilated in his 
study of French literature. This is significant, for A Flower in a Sinful Sea was an 
indication of the influence of Western literature on Chinese authors, and to some 
extent, Zeng Pu’s novel marked the change and transformation of China from the 
old dynastic to a new form of political structure, and from traditional to modern 
forms of literature. 
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During the late Qing and the early Republican period, a very large portion of 
the novels published were Western novels in Chinese translation. The most influ- 
ential translator of Western novels at the time was Lin Shu (1852—1924), who was 
proud of his “archaic prose" in the Tongcheng style and used a modified classical 
Chinese to render the alien content of a Western novel to better satisfy the reading 
habits of Chinese readers. Lin Shu did not know any foreign language but working 
with those who knew the original and orally translated the content, he was able to 
produce more than 180 French or English novels in highly readable Chinese and 
introduced his readers to a very different but enchanting new world outside that 
of traditional Chinese fiction. Lin Shu's successful translations include Alexandre 
Duma's La Dame aux Camélias, Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
Water Scott's Ivanhoe, Jonathan Swift's Gulliver's Travels, Charles Dickens’ 
Old Curiosity Shop, David Copperfield, and numerous other works. Other nota- 
ble translators at the time include Wu Guangjian (1867—1943), who introduced 
to Chinese readers such popular works as The Three Musketeers by Alexandre 
Dumas, père, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire by Edward Gibbon, 
and other classics; Su Manshu (1884-1918), a poet and writer who translated 
Victor Hugo's Les Misérables in 1903, Zhou Guisheng (1873—1936), who trans- 
lated Arthur Conan Doyle's Sherlock Holmes stories, and Zhou Shoujuan (1895— 
1968), a major writer of the *mandarin-duck and butterfly" novels, who translated 
many short stories by European writers. Through the translation of Western 
works, many new ideas and new expressions were introduced into Chinese, and 
it 1s certainly true that massive and influential literary translations in China at the 
turn of the nineteenth to the twentieth century made a significant contribution to 
the development of the novel as a modern literary form in Chinese literature. 


Late Qing Poetry 


The first Opium War in 1840 marked the era of China's decline under the increas- 
ing pressure from Western powers and a modernized Japan. Even before the war, 
as discussed in the last chapter, Gong Zizhen and many other intellectuals already 
realized the rapid decline of the Qing empire and called for reform and change. 
In his poem entitled *New Thunder," the late Qing poet Zhang Weiping (1780— 
1859) seemed to have sensed the advent of a new era and called for its arrival with 
hope and anticipation: 


The creator doesn't speak but has feelings, 

When winter ends spring is coming to the door. 
Thousands of beautiful colors are all in good order, 
Just waiting for the new thunder's first roar. 


The social reality at the time, however, was a rather bleak picture. Opium addic- 
tion was a widespread problem and was aggravated after the Opium Wars. A late 
Qing poet Zhou Le described the situation as a direct consequence of the Opium 
Wars and saw the opium addiction as a vicious British strategy to ruin China: 
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When did the catastrophe of heaven and earth begin? 
Ever since the land was covered with the ashes of war. 
The disastrous ashes gave rise to the flowers of poppies, 
Poisoning thousands of households within every door. 


The poet continued to describe the terrible condition of opium addicts, how they 
became emaciated and scrawny, looking green like ghosts, and how a dozen 
British ships dumped their opium cargo like “black dirt” and got tens of thou- 
sands of gold taels in return. Against such a pernicious sickness, the poet felt sadly 
powerless: 


Making our adults weak, the wealthy poor, 

Our gates open and empty with no hinges. 

In time of emergency, who can be useful? 

A scholar laments not to have a strong hand, 

Only witnessing the venom flowing over our land. 
In vain people know its harm and bemoan, 
Scratching my head, I sadly sit here alone. 


The humiliating defeat in the Opium Wars of the 1840s exposed the profound 
crisis of the declining old empire, for the defeat was not just the result of the 
disadvantage in weaponry and technologies. Written in the spring of 1841 when 
the war had already broken out in Guangdong, the following poem by Yao Xie 
(1805-1864) satirized corrupt Qing army officers for indulging in wine and 
women without caring for their soldiers: 


Red flags along the coast wave over armored soldiers, 
Pink waters from boudoirs wash away spring sadness. 
Who cares about the troops shivering in the chilly rain? 
Bright lit towers are soaked with wine in rowdy madness. 


At the end of the Qing and into the early Republican period, Western ideas started 
to have influence in China and changes in various aspects of the society and cul- 
ture were taking place. At the same time, poetry remained the major literary form 
and many poets continued the trends from earlier times in advocating the model 
of either Tang poetry or that of the Song. An important poet was Wang Kaiyun 
(1833-1916), who followed the style of the Wei Jin and the Six Dynasties as well 
as high Tang poetry, representing a tendency towards revival of ancient styles. 
His poetry was admired for its elegance and its forceful language. For example, 
the following poem laments the impossibility to travel and see his friends at a time 
of war and turmoil: 


This is a sad time of much suffering, 
The way to travel blocked by the dogs of war. 
With tears running down my face, 
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I worry about my friends on the other shore. 
Scanty dreams steal into the broken night, 

The west wind feels like autumn just as before, 
All empty lie the rivers and lakes, 

And nowhere to be found the routes of yore. 


As we discussed before, the tendency in the Qing was to emphasize learning and 
many poets preferred the Song style of poetry; with an important statesman and 
respected literati official Zeng Guofan (1811—1872), the “Song poetry school” 
became quite influential. A famous poet and calligrapher of this school is Ho 
Shaoji (1799 —1873), and the following poem expressed his resentment at the 
domination of much of Shanghai by foreign powers after the Opium Wars: 


Passing by the Old Gate after the New, 

The waves reflect the shadows of golden towers. 
Sleepless in the sorrowful wind and rain, 

The divided city darkens under ghostly powers. 


Zheng Zhen (1806-1864) is another important poet of this school, and the follow- 
ing poem describes the beauty of a country scene in spring, but the last two lines 
turn to reveal the poverty in a small village around him: 


Towards evening on the ancient plain, 

Full restful is the old spring. 

Blue clouds receive the returning birds, 
Farmers emerge from fields lush and green. 
The waters are quiet before autumn floods, 
The mountains look fresh after the rain. 
Only sadly around the small river, 
Households are poor nine out of ten. 


At the end of the Qing and early Republican period, the “Song poetry school” 
evolved into the so-called “Tong Guang style,” named after the reigns of Emperor 
Tongzhi (reigned 1862—1875) and Emperor Guangxu (reigned 1875—1908), but 
the school lasted longer than the two emperors’ time and its influence was still 
remarkable into the twentieth century. The leading poets of this school included 
Chen Yan (1856-1937), Zheng Xiaoxu (1860-1938), Shen Zengzhi (1850-1922), 
and Chen Sanli (1853-1937). The best known was Chen Sanli, whose father was 
the governor of Hunan Province and a reformer in late Qing, and he was himself 
open-minded and sensitive to the significant changes at the time. In his poems, he 
often used unusual and yet apposite images to express a sense of uncertainty and 
sadness, a sense of anxiety because of the concerns about the time, and the decline 
of the Qing empire. For example, the following poem described his feeling in a 
boat on a misty river: 
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The fog is like many tiny insects, 
The waves like buffalos lying down. 
The bright moon is like a cocoon 

On the river my boat wrapped round. 


Many poets would describe a misty river and the bright moon as a beautiful 
scene, but in this poem, Chen Sanli used three unusual metaphors in the first three 
lines and ended with yet another to express a feeling of being trapped. Another 
poem by Chen Sanli also expressed his sorrow about the futile effort of those 
statesmen like Zeng Guofan, whose efforts to rejuvenate the declining empire 
seemed futile: 


My eyes are fixed on the Lake View Pavilion, 
The old willows are warmed in the dying sun. 
All those who had tried to rejuvenate the country, 
Are now but chatter on a crying crow’s tongue. 


In the late Qing, China’s defeat and humiliation also stimulated reformers to try 
to modernize the military in a Self-Strengthening Movement. The core idea of 
this movement was to adopt Western technologies for the revitalization of China, 
famously articulated by one of the leading reformers, Zhang Zhidong (1837— 
1909), as “keeping Chinese learning as the main body (ti) and using Western 
learning as serviceable auxiliaries (vong).” Within the rigid structure of the col- 
lapsing empire tightly controlled by Empress Dowager Cixi (1835-1908) and 
conservative forces, however, the Self-Strengthening Movement hardly had a 
chance to succeed. At the end of the nineteenth century, reform seemed to become 
inevitable and the reformists at the court eventually convinced the young Emperor 
Guangxu to receive the reform-minded scholar Kang Youwei (1858-1927) and 
adopt Kang’s suggestions for a constitutional monarchy with plans to modernize 
the educational system, the military, and the government. That was June 1898, 
when Emperor Guangxu issued a number of edicts to reform the Qing regime, 
but the reform met with fierce opposition by the conservative forces, and Empress 
Dowager Cixi engineered a coup d’état on September 21, 1898, forced Emperor 
Guangxu to step down, and put him under house arrest in the Summer Place till 
his death ten years later, one day before Cixi’s own death. That was known as 
the Hundred Days’ Reform, the last attempt at changing the imperial structure 
from within, and it turned out to be a failure. Six major reform advocates were 
executed, while Kang Youwei and his student Liang Qichao (1873-1929) fled 
to Japan and later to several Western countries. Kang remained a royalist for the 
rest of his life, but Liang Qichao returned to China in the Republican period and 
became a most influential scholar with his voluminous writings in journals and 
newspapers in advocacy of reform and republican ideas. 

Of the six martyrs executed after the failed reform, Tang Sitong (1865—1898) 
was a fine poet with the determination to die for the country. In the spring of 1896, 
when the Qing government was defeated by the Japanese in the First Sino-Japanese 
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war and signed the humiliating Treaty of Shimonoseki, Tang Sitong wrote the fol- 
lowing poem: 


Nothing in the world can dissolve spring sorrow, 
Just let me cry out to the blue firmament. 

All four hundred million people are shedding tears, 
Where under heaven is our Sacred Continent? 


The “Sacred Continent” refers to China, and the poem showed the anxiety many 
Chinese intellectuals felt at the time that China might be occupied by foreign 
powers and be totally lost. That was indeed the anxiety many Chinese felt, and 
Tang Sitong’s death was mourned by many, as expressed, for example, in the 
following poem by Huang Zunxian (1848-1905), a major poet of the late Qing 
time: 


Blood on the gory neck seems not yet dry, 
An inch of red and loyal heart it hides. 
Keep the letter deep in an embroidered box, 
And leave it for the later generations’ eyes. 


Huang Zunxian served as a diplomat in Japan, Britain, Singapore, and the United 
States, and he was an important figure in late Qing reform. After the First Sino- 
Japanese War, he worked with a few others to set up Shiwu bao or Gazette of 
Current Affairs to promote reform ideas. In the poem he wrote in the spring of 
1896 to Liang Qichao as the main writer for the Gazette, Huang Zunxian expressed 
exactly the same sense of anxiety as was expressed by Tang Sitong in the poem 
we discussed above: 


Every inch of our land is an inch of gold, 

It’s being cut up, who has the strength to stop? 
Like the cuckoo I shed my tears for heaven, 
Like Jingwei, I vow the vast sea to fill up. 


Cuckoo, in Chinese du juan, was believed to be the transformation of an ancient 
king of Shu or Sichuan, Du Yu, who would cry sadly in spring till blood comes 
out of the mouth. Jingwei is a mythological bird first recorded in the Book of 
Mountains and Rivers; she was the youngest daughter of the ancient Emperor 
Yan and was drowned in the East Sea, so she became a bird called Jingwei and 
constantly picked up a twig or a pebble and dropped it in the sea, determined to 
fill it up. 

Huang Zunxian was the leader of the late Qing “revolution of poetry.” He 
argued for a new kind of poetry not constrained by tradition and capable of writ- 
ing about the changed and changing world that the ancients had never experi- 
enced. He called for a poetic language closer to the actual speech and adopting 
common daily used words. He famously wrote: 
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My hand writes what my mouth says, 
Why should I by ancients be controlled? 
Even the popular and vulgar words today, 
Once my texts take them in and hold, 
Will become, five thousand years later, 
Just as surprisingly ancient and old. 


As Consulate-General in San Francisco in 1884, Huang Zunxian wrote a group of 
poems on the US presidential election, in which he satirized the deceptive propa- 
ganda campaigns and mudslinging in the election, but he also praised George 
Washington as a hero and expressed his ideal of a peaceful world: 


O the great leader Washington, 
Fought a hundred years ago, 
Raised the banner of independence, 
And no oppression here anymore. 


Eventually they elected the good one, 
Not unworthy of the high post to enjoy, 
If there were no party rivalries and strife, 
The world would all have peace and joy. 


Reformers were also advocates of the “revolution of poetry.” They often intro- 
duced new ideas and new words in classical poetry. For example, one of the 
well-known poets in this “revolution” was Xia Zengyou (1863-1924), who 
wrote the following poem combining his knowledge about the ice age with bibli- 
cal themes: 


The world in the ice age was too cold, 

The entire earth was inundated by the Flood. 
Races were divided at the Tower of Babel, 
Man and heaven are forever set apart. 


Kang Youwei and Liang Qichao were also important figures in the “revolution of 
poetry.” As the leading figure in the Hundred Days’ Reform, Kang Youwei was 
a visionary, and his poetry had a special appeal for its bold imagination and new 
and striking imagery. The following poem on the ruins at Humen, literally the 
Tiger Gate, commemorated the courageous fight the Qing army put up against the 
British at the beginning of the Opium Wars, and gave expression to his anger and 
sorrow at the tragic fate of the Qing Empire since the war: 


The two Tigers still crouch at key passes by the sea, 
But what’s left of the ten thousand dragons’ fight? 
Today only broken stones remain of the old bastions, 
Washed over by waves mountain-high and white. 
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Another important figure in the late Qing “revolution in poetry” was Qiu Fengjia 
(1864-1912). Born in Taiwan, Qiu Fengjia led a rebellion against the Japanese 
when Taiwan was ceded to Japan under the Treaty of Shimonoseki of 1895. The 
rebellion failed, and Qiu fled to the mainland. He wrote many poems lamenting 
the loss of his home country, and the following one composed in 1896, one year 
after Japan's annexation of Taiwan, can serve as an example: 


Facing spring mountains, "tis hard to get rid of sorrow, 
With a sad heart, tears swell up when the past I recall. 
Four million people are all crying at the same time, 
For Taiwan was lost on this very day one year ago! 


In the following poem written in 1898, when there was no moonlight on the First 
Full Moon Festival into the Chinese New Year, the poet expressed his homesick- 
ness and his love of Taiwan, the island in “the ocean of turtles": 


After three years, here is no moon tonight. 

Back home I assume the moon must be bright. 

I'd find the moon in the sky over the sea, 

And dream to sail to the ocean of turtles at midnight. 


After the failed Hundred Days' Reform, Liang Qichao followed his teacher Kang 
Youwei and fled to Japan, where he learned about the new Japanese culture and, 
through it, Western culture. He advocated not only “revolution in poetry” but also 
“revolution in literary prose” and “revolution in fiction,” which had a big impact 
on late Qing and early Republican literature. His poetry shows his wide experience 
and new ideas, innovative and energetic, enriched with a bold imagination. The fol- 
lowing poem was written in 1899 during a rainstorm he encountered in the Pacific 
Ocean when he was traveling from Asia to America; he imagined that the rain in 
the Pacific linked the two continents, and having survived the persecution after the 
failed reform, he was determined to continue his journey to a different future: 


One rain falls and sweeps over two continents, 
Washing heaven and earth, big waves to the east roam. 
Some yet remain against the beating waves and rain, 
Sailing to faraway places along in a thunderstorm. 


Liang Qichao’s poem on reading the collection of Lu You expressed his own situ- 
ation as much as commenting on Lu You’s life and time, for the major Southern 
Song poet Lu You, as discussed in Chapter 13, wanted to be a military leader 
fighting on the frontiers against the Jurchens, but he never had the chance. The 
following is Liang Qichao's poem entitled “Reading Lu You’s Collected Works": 


What a waste for the million soldiers in his mind! 
He could do nothing but leaving his poetry behind. 
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Who’d treasure the tears he shed for loving the country, 
And his anger in speaking of the barbarian kind? 


A female poet worth mentioning was Qiu Jin (1877—1907), who dedicated her life 
to the overthrow of the Qing and was arrested and executed in 1907 when she was 
only 31 years old. The following poem shows her determination and heroic spirit: 


Willing to pay a thousand gold for a fine knife, 
Change fur coat for wine is also worthy and proud. 
Cherish the hot blood coursing in the body, 

It can change to green waves when splattered about. 


The “green waves” in the last line alluded to a famous passage in the Zhuangzi 
about the loyal minister Chang Hong of Zhou, who was slandered by his politi- 
cal enemies and killed himself, and his blood became precious green jade after 
three years. In poetry, “green blood” becomes an often used phrase to describe the 
blood shed by a martyr for a right cause. 

Poetry in the Qing had a large number of poets and remarkably high achieve- 
ments, and late Qing poetry in particular gradually pointed toward the new in 
Chinese literature even though its form remained classical and traditional. With 
the overthrow of the Qing as the last imperial dynasty in the 1911 Revolution 
and the tumultuous changes in the early twentieth century, the classical language, 
classical poetry, and other traditional forms of literature all lost their predominant 
status, while a new language and a new type of literature quickly became the 
major players on the literary and cultural scene in twentieth-century China. 


20 Modern Chinese Literature 


The May Fourth New Culture Movement 


The 1911 Revolution overthrew the Qing government and ended China’s dynas- 
tic history of more than two millennia. History and time, however, just like the 
Yellow River and the Yangtze River, always flow nonstop and continuity always 
coexists with changes and transformations. Absolute dichotomy between the tra- 
ditional and the modern is thus untenable, but the twentieth century did witness 
some fundamental changes so that it makes sense to speak of literature of the 
twentieth century as distinctly modern. The biggest change is that China can no 
longer be considered in isolation but as part of an increasingly globalized world. 
At least two other changes are unprecedented: The vernacular language has 
replaced classical Chinese as the medium of expression, and much of the literature 
is influenced by the massively introduced Western forms of poetry, fiction, and 
drama. All this has had a huge impact on Chinese literature of the twentieth cen- 
tury and made it essentially different from the long tradition of classical Chinese 
literature of more than two millennia. 

The twentieth century began with tumultuous violence and chaos on a global 
scale. The end of the imperial dynasty did not lessen the pressure that the com- 
peting Western powers and Japan put on China with their wars, unequal treaties, 
demands on concessions, and extraterritorialities. Even though China was on the 
side of the Triple Entente in the First World War, the Treaty of Versailles in April 
1919 handed German concessions in Shandong, Northeast China, to Japan instead 
of returning them to China. That made many Chinese angry and on May 4, 1919, 
students from Peking University and other universities marched to Tiananmen, 
the main public square in Beijing, and protested against the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles. That event marked the radicalization of political and intellectual 
life in twentieth-century China with profound consequences, and May Fourth 
became a symbol of a new era and a new culture that welcomed Mr. De (democ- 
racy) and Mr. Sai (science) from the West, while rejecting traditional Chinese 
culture, Confucianism in particular, which was thought to be a burden and hin- 
drance to China’s modernization. With the radical critique of Confucianism as 
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one guiding principle, the May Fourth new culture became more than a social and 
political protest, but a fundamental change of culture and tradition, a movement 
of Enlightenment for the Chinese. 

Many Chinese intellectuals believed that China must be modernized, which 
basically meant being Westernized, and they called for a radically new culture by 
getting rid of the old tradition represented by Confucianism, and a new vernacular 
language (bai hua) by getting rid of the classical Chinese (wen yan). Some other 
intellectuals still wanted to recuperate what was useful and relevant from the tra- 
dition and they argued for the value of China’s own tradition and opposed the 
complete replacement of classical Chinese by the vernacular. Thus, the continual 
use of classical Chinese vs. the use of the vernacular became a major debate at the 
time. Debate during the May Fourth period might be heated and intense, but it was 
intellectual debate and leading figures on both sides of the debate were mostly 
returned students from Japan, Europe, or the United States, who might hold very 
different views on their diagnoses of China’s problems and their approaches to 
modernization, but they all had the same desire to rejuvenate China at a time when 
the fate of the country was in jeopardy. Hu Shih (1891-1962), a leading intellec- 
tual of the May Fourth new culture movement and a radical critic of Confucianism 
and the classical language, studied in the United States at Cornell and Columbia; 
Lu Xun, the most influential modern writer and an iconoclast of the Confucian 
orthodoxy, studied in Japan; but their rivals who argued for the preservation of the 
essence of traditional Chinese culture—Mei Guangdi (1890-1945), Hu Xiansu 
(1894-1968), and Wu Mi (1894—1978)—were not at all ignorant of the West, 
for they were all students at Harvard University in the United States. They might 
have had different views, but they were all rooted in traditional Chinese culture 
and also studied Western culture, and they maintained cordial personal relations 
despite their different opinions. 

The May Fourth new culture was not a sudden rupture out of a historical vac- 
uum, either, but had its anticipations in earlier times, traceable even to the late 
Ming and the late Qing. As discussed in the last chapter, Huang Zunxian in the 
late Qing already advocated that “My hand writes what my mouth says,” and 
promoted the “revolution in poetry.” Liang Qichao also called for “revolution 
in fiction” and wrote “new novels” to spread reformist ideas. The appearance of 
newspapers in the vernacular with their serial publication of novels paved the way 
for the rise of vernacular literature in the May Fourth. Even before 1919, Hu Shih 
had already published his *Prolegomenon to the Reform of Literature" in the jour- 
nal New Youth in 1917, and Chen Duxiu (1879—1942), another leading figure in 
the May Fourth movement, published “On Literary Revolution" in the same year 
and the same journal. In 1918, New Youth published Lu Xun's major work, "A 
Madman's Diary" and poems written in the vernacular by Hu Shih, Shen Yinmo, 
Liu Bannong, and others. Thus, New Youth quickly became the most influential 
journal for the May Fourth new culture movement. 

In classical Chinese literature, poetry had always been the major literary form, 
and for a new literature to be established, it was absolutely necessary to create a 
new poetry written in the vernacular and completely unconfined by the traditional 
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forms of “regulated verse" and the strict prosodic rules and tonal parallelisms. 
More importantly, the new poetry must have a new language to give expression 
to new ideas and sentiments different from traditional ones in classical poetry. Hu 
Shih was the first to publish some new poems, and the following one, “Butterflies,” 
was one of the earliest: 


Two yellow butterflies fly in a pair to the sky. 

Suddenly one flies away, and no one knows why. 
The one left alone, feeling lonely and sad, 

It doesn't want the sky, for it's so lonely and high. 


Hu Shih published his new poems in a collection entitled Experiments in 1920 and 
put forward his theory of "poetic empiricism," the idea that poetry should be 
based on lived experience and should come from the poet's personal knowledge 
and talent. That idea found its manifestation in his poem entitled “Dream and 
Poetry”: 


All are common experiences, 

All are common imageries, 

By chance they rush into a dream, 
How wonderfully new it all varies! 


All are common feelings, 

All are common words, 

By chance they meet with a poet, 
How wonderfully they turn to verse! 


Drunk, and you know the wine strong, 
Loved, and you know the passion extreme: 
You cannot write my poem, 

Just as I cannot dream your dream. 


Liu Bannon (1891—1934), a major contributor to new poetry, wrote the following 
love poem in melodious language with the last line repeated in each stanza as a 
refrain: 


In the sky some light cloud floats, 
Some gentle wind on the earth blows. 
Ah! 

The gentle wind touches my hair, 
How can I not think of her? 


The moon falls in love with the sea, 
The sea loves the moon dearly. 
Ah! 
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Such a night, honey-sweet and silver, 
How can I not think of her? 


On the water fallen petals flow away, 
Underneath fish are swimming leisurely. 
Ah! 

About what do you swallows chatter? 
How can I not think of her? 


In cold wind a withered tree is shivering, 
In the twilight a wildfire is flickering. 
Ah! 

Western sky is tinged with red color, 
How can I not think of her? 


These new poems may sound simple and not sophisticated enough in comparison 
with great works of classical poetry, but they do give readers the impression of 
a new kind of literary expression—free, direct, and natural, representing the new 
spirit of the times. 


Lu Xun: Modern China’s Great Writer and Thinker 


Without significant and influential literary works, the advocacy of new literature 
would remain a hollow promise at best. By publishing to acclaim “A Madman's 
Diary" in New Youth in 1918, Lu Xun (1881-1936) made new literature, espe- 
cially novella and short stories, a substantial and formidable presence in twenti- 
eth-century literature. Lu Xun, whose real name was Zhou Shuren, first wanted to 
become a medical doctor and went to study in Japan at Sendai Medical Academy 
in 1904. At that time, the Russo-Japanese War broke out and part of that war was 
fought in northeast China. At Sendai Medical Academy, slides and newsreels of 
the war were often shown to the students after a lecture, and one of the scenes Lu 
Xun saw completely changed him. As Lu Xun told us in the Preface to Call to 
Arms, the first collection of his short stories, the newsreel he saw was the execu- 
tion of a Chinese alleged to have spied for the Russians. He was captured by 
the Japanese and was beheaded by a Japanese soldier, while many Chinese were 
watching the execution as onlookers, all numb and apathetic. Lu Xun wrote with 
studied composure and a profound reflection: 


Since then, I felt that medicine was not a matter of importance. If people of 
a nation are benighted and weak, they can only serve as meaningless stuff 
or as onlookers of an execution scene, however fit and strong their physical 
bodies might be; and it need not be thought a misfortune how many of them 
die of diseases. Our first and foremost business of importance was, therefore, 
to change their spirit, and the best means to change the spirit, as I thought at 
the time, was of course literature, so I wanted to promote arts and literature. 
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From the very beginning, Lu Xun had a clear sense of literature as an effective 
means to change people's minds and spirits, and he turned from medicine to lit- 
erature because he regarded awakening the Chinese from their spiritual lethargy 
as far more important than curing their physical bodies. For Lu Xun, it was the 
intellectuals’ first and foremost responsibility to enlighten the people and change 
the Chinese “national character,” and that clear purpose and his sharp observa- 
tions, profound reflections, his literary talents, and his wonderful sense of humor 
made his works remarkably insightful, powerful, and a joy to read. In addition 
to “A Madman’s Diary,” Lu Xun published several equally well-known short 
stories, such as “The True Story of Ah Q,” “Medicine,” “New Year’s Blessing,” 
etc., and quickly established himself as a leading writer in the May Fourth new 
literature. Lu Xun also wrote a large number of short essays published in newspa- 
pers and magazines with tremendous influence, which were compared to “daggers 
and javelins" for their incisive social critique and are still read with admiration by 
many Chinese readers. 

As a resolutely anti-traditional thinker, a radical social critic, a superb sat- 
irist and great writer, and an intellectual with leftist sympathies, Lu Xun was 
highly appreciated by the Communists and played an important role in forming 
the League of Left-Wing Writers in 1930s Shanghai. Lu Xun, however, had such 
an independent character and was so clear-sighted in his understanding of politics 
that he did not join the Communist Party. In the official discourse in Chinese 
criticism from the 1950s to the 1970s, however, Lu Xun was depicted as a sort 
of patron saint of the communist revolution, praised by Mao Zedong himself as 
“the bravest and most correct, the firmest, the most loyal, and the most ardent 
national hero, a hero without parallel in our history.” The apotheosis of Lu Xun, 
however, obscured many aspects of his ideas and works, which would reveal 
his personal convictions and his outlook on human nature that are profoundly 
tragic, if not nihilistic, and might have been influenced by Friedrich Nietzsche and 
Arthur Schopenhauer. For example, “A Madman’s Diary” allegorically describes 
Chinese history and Confucian morality as a long tradition of barbaric cannibal- 
ism. The Madman says: 


I open history up to check, but the history has no chronology, only with the 
words “benevolence, righteousness, virtue, and morality” scribbled on every 
page. As I couldn’t sleep anyway, I looked at it carefully for half the night, 
and then I started to decipher words between the fissures of words and found 
that the whole book was written over with two words: “eat people”! 


China, in Lu Xun’s famous metaphor, was “an iron house that has no windows 
and is absolutely indestructible.” That shows Lu Xun’s deeply ambiguous view of 
revolution and sacrifice. “I feel that before the revolution I was a slave, and soon 
after the revolution, I was cheated by the slaves and became a slave to them,” 
as he says in one of his essays. “I feel that the blood of many martyrs has been 
rubbed out by people’s feet, and yet they didn’t do it intentionally.” “The True 
Story of Ah Q,” generally considered his masterpiece, can be read as an allegory 
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of China, in which Ah Q, a pathetically ignoble coward, is depicted in broad 
strokes as a representative of the Chinese in their ignorance and weakness, but not 
without his earthiness and frailties meant for readers’ pity and sympathy rather 
than scorn and contempt. “Medicine,” another highly symbolic story, shows Lu 
Xun’s ambivalence towards the 1911 Revolution, for in that story a revolutionary 
martyr quixotically gave his life to a benighted populace who had no inkling of 
his cause at all, so his sacrifice appeared to be a pointless waste. All these works 
reveal the dark side of Lu Xun as a profound thinker and great writer, but as he 
said of himself, “I indeed often anatomize others, but even more, and more relent- 
lessly, I anatomize myself.” His collection of prose poems, Wild Grass, contains 
some intensely personal ruminations and meditations, some unremitting self-anat- 
omies, often melancholic, dark, and highly poetic. The plain and well-trodden 
wild grass is what he could have produced under the circumstances, as he wrote 
in the “Dedication”: “I love my wild grass, but I disdain the ground that takes it 
as decoration.” Lu Xun is a great writer and a profound thinker because he gave 
powerful expression to ideas that mattered to people, and the complexity of his 
ideas and his writings make him a truly great writer of the twentieth century not 
only of China but of world significance. 

Lu Xun died in 1936, just before Japan’s further invasion of China and the 
ensuing total war, and long before the civil war between the Kuomingtang (KMT) 
or the Nationalists and the Communists. After the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China in 1949, Lu Xun was almost deified in the official discourse as 
a revolutionary hero in the Chinese mainland, but Lu Xun’s style of critical think- 
ing and writing would have become impossible in Mao’s China from the 1950s 
till the late 1970s. During that period, several of his disciples and close associates 
suffered purge and persecution. For example, Hu Feng (1902-1985) and Feng 
Xuefeng (1903—1976) were both close to Lu Xun and played leading roles in the 
League of Left-Wing Writers in the 1930s, but they met their misfortune in the 
1950s. Hu Feng was denounced as a counter-revolutionary and arrested in 1955, 
imprisoned for 25 years, and was exonerated only in 1980; Feng Xuefeng, along 
with numerous other Chinese intellectuals, was condemned in the “Anti-Rightist 
Movement" in 1957, jailed for many years, and died in humiliation during the 
Cultural Revolution in1976. Their sad experiences were not mere personal mis- 
fortune, but symptomatic of the general condition of writers and intellectuals in 
the numerous political campaigns and the ideological control of ideas in China 
from the 1950s through the 1970s. 


The 1920s: New Poetry's Golden Days 


Looking back at the twentieth century, the 1920s seemed to be the best time 
for new poetry to rise and thrive. Hu Shih's Experiments, the first collection of 
new poetry written in the vernacular, was published in 1920, followed by Guo 
Moruo's (1892-1978) Goddesses published in 1921, a collection filled with 
youthful passion and rich imagination, influenced by modern Western poetry, 
particularly Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass. Hu Shih was mainly a leader in the 
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new culture movement and his new poetry, indeed as trials and experiments, still 
showed some influence of traditional poetry, especially Song dynasty ci lyrics. 
Guo Moruo’s poetry was more clearly under the influence of foreign literature 
and the collection Goddesses was praised as the first important achievement of 
Chinese new poetry. Perhaps the most influential in new poetry was the “Crescent 
Moon Society,” with Wen Yiduo and Xu Zhimo as leading figures. Wen Yiduo 
(1899-1946) began writing poems when he was studying fine arts in the United 
States and published his first collection, Red Candles, in 1922. He returned to 
teach in China in 1925 and published his second collection, Dead Waters, in 1928. 
The poem “Dead Waters” expressed his profound disappointment with the social 
conditions in China at the time and the desire for change, expressed in an ironic 
and satirical vein: 


This is a pool of dead waters of despair, 
In which no wind can stir a single loop. 
You might as well throw in broken metals, 
Or pour in your leftover scraps or soup. 


Perhaps copper will turn green like emerald, 
Rusty pots will produce red peach blossom. 
Let its oily surface weave a film of satin, 
And from mildew arises a mist so loathsome. 


Let dead waters brew into a greenish ale, 

With white pearly foam afloat all over; 

With laughter small pearly drops become bigger, 
Only to burst when mosquitos come for the liquor. 


Then this pool of dead waters of despair 
Could boast of colors bright and loud. 

If frogs couldn’t stand the lonely quietude, 
Dead waters could even sing and cry out. 


This is a pool of dead waters of despair, 
Where beauty surely is nowhere to locate; 
Might as well let ugliness take it over, 
And see what kind of a world it will create. 


The intense feeling of disgust reflected the poet’s equally high expectations 
and his passionate love of his country when he returned from abroad. When the 
war against Japanese invasion broke out in 1937, Wen Yiduo joined the war- 
time National Southwest Associated University in Kunming in south China and 
became politically engaged in the China Democracy League in 1944. He openly 
criticized the KMT (Nationalist) government under Chiang Kai-shek, and in July 
1946, he was assassinated by a secret agent of the Nationalists in Kunming. 
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Xu Zhimo (1896-1931) was the core member of the “Crescent Moon Society” 
and is often regarded as one of the best poets in modern Chinese literature. He 
graduated from Peking University and then studied in the United States and 
Britain, with a particular emotional attachment to Cambridge, England. Influenced 
by English romanticism, Xu Zhimo’s poetry perhaps shows best what “romantic” 
meant for Chinese poets at the time: a lightness and softness, a clarity of expres- 
sion, a delicate sense of nature and personal feelings, and a lively imagination. 
The following poem, entitled “Farewell to Cambridge,” is probably Xu Zhimo’s 
best-known poem, deeply touching with a sense of nostalgia and loving memo- 
ries, expressed in a beautiful and melodious language: 


Quietly I now go away, 
Just as quietly I came by; 
Quietly I wave my hands, 
Farewell to clouds in western sky. 


The golden willow by the river 
Is a bride in the sunset so fair; 

Its slender shadow in the shimmering waves 
Dances in my heart fore’ er. 


The green water plants on soft soil 

Seem to solicit in the water to caress, 
In the gentle waves of River Cam, 

I'd be content as a watercress! 


The pool under the shady elm tree 
Is not a spring, but a rainbow stream, 
Scattered in pieces among the duckweeds, 
Sinking like a rainbow-colored dream. 


In search of a dream? Just take a long pole 
And roam to where the grass is greener, 
Or have a boat full of starry light, 
And sing in the starry splendor. 


But I cannot sing a song, 
Farewell's music is quiet; 
Even summer insects are silent for me, 
Cambridge is all quiet tonight! 


Silently I now go away, 

Just as silently I came by; 
Gently I wave my sleeves, 

And take no cloud away as mine. 
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A talented poet who died young was Zhu Xiang (1904—1933), who studied at 
Tsinghua University and then in the United States for two years from 1927 to 
1929; then he returned to China to teach at Anhui University. Because of his hon- 
est, aloof, and sometimes abrasive manner, he was not happy at the university and 
resigned from his teaching position. His life became difficult and at the young age 
of 29, he threw himself into the Yangtze River on a boat trip and died. He was 
associated with the “Crescent Moon Society," and his best poems are exemplary 
of the effort of the new poets to establish a prosody for modern poetry. The fol- 
lowing poem, “Bury Me,” is almost a sad prediction of his own death: 


Bury me in the lotus pond 

To hear earthworm moving with water around, 
And fireflies hovering over green leaves, 

Like tiny lamps now out and now on— 


Bury me under azaleas, 

To have a long fragrant dream— 

Bury me on top of Mount Tai, 

The wind wails over a lonely pine tree— 


Otherwise burn me to ashes 

And throw into the swelling spring river— 
And float away with fallen flowers 

To no one knows where. 


Many young Chinese went to study overseas and almost all the important mod- 
ern poets studied abroad and learned from Western models. Li Jinfa (1900-1976) 
studied in Paris and his poetry was under the influence of French symbolists, in 
particular Baudelaire's Les Fleurs du mal, and he was often regarded as the first 
modernist poet in China. Another poet also under the influence of French literature 
was Dai Wangshu (1905-1950), who studied in Lyon and was a member of the 
“New-Sensualists” in Shanghai and a close friend of Liu Na’ou, Mu Shiying, and 
Shi Zhecun. His works are often regarded as exemplary of Chinese symbolist poetry. 
The following poem by Dai Wangshu, entitled “Sadness,” skillfully rearranges lines 
in two stanzas to produce the effect of a lingering echo of a song of unrequited love: 


Say it's lonely autumn's translucent sadness, 
Say it's the lovesickness of the sea faraway. 
If someone asks me why so hapless, 

Your name I would not dare to say. 


Your name I would not dare to say, 
If someone asks me why so hapless, 
Say it's the lovesickness of the sea faraway, 
Say it's lonely autumn's translucent sadness. 
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Feng Zhi (1905-1993) studied in Germany and took inspiration from Goethe and 
Rainer Maria Rilke, and he was one of the many poets who introduced the sonnet 
form into modern Chinese poetry. Perhaps showing the influence of Rilke and 
Friedrich Hólderlin, Feng Zhi's poems often have a collage of images mixed with 
some suggestion of a philosophical idea. The following sonnet may serve as an 
example: 


Whatever can from our bodies fall, 

We let it turn to dust: 
In our time we must 

Make ourselves like autumn trees tall, 

And hand over leaves, late flowers and all 
To the autumnal wind, so every tree 
May extend to cold winter; so may we, 

Like cicadas, naturally rid our bodies withal 

Of broken shells to the soil with no pity; 
It's ourselves we arrange 

To give to that future death, like a ditty, 
The voice from music is to estrange, 

And finally leaves only music's body 
To turn to a green and silent mountain range. 


Another poet closely associated with the *Crescent Moon Society" was Bian 
Zhilin (1910—2000), whose poems are suggestive rather than passionate, carefully 
crafted, with some interesting twisting of ideas and images. The following one 
is entitled “Fragment,” a short poem with a subtle meaning implied rather than 
directly articulated, suggested by the changed perspectives of different personae: 


You stand on the bridge to enjoy the view, 
But the viewer in the tower is looking at you. 


Your window is decorated by the moon, 
But you have decorated someone else's dream. 


Bian Zhilin's most famous poem is a quatrain in free verse, “Fish fossils," which 
uses the image of fossils to suggest the idea of eternal love: 


I would want to have the shape of your embrace, 
I often dissolve into wavy watery lines. 

You truly love me like a mirror. 

You and I are far gone; hence the fish fossils. 


The golden days for new poetry abruptly ended in 1931, when Imperial Japan 
invaded and occupied Manchuria and northeast China, and the situation worsened 
with the further Japanese invasion in 1937, which started a full-scale war and 
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changed the political and cultural landscape in China. The war had a devastating 
effect and put an end to many promising careers of poets and writers with dire 
consequences for the development of modern Chinese literature. There was no 
place secure enough for undisturbed creative work, and the heroic fight against the 
Japanese invasion for national survival became the predominant theme for much 
of wartime art and literature. 


The Pluralistic 1930s: Essays, Novels, and Plays 


After the demise of the Qing dynasty, the Republican period was filled with con- 
flicts between different warlords and regional powers, but the lack of a strong 
centralized power also created a relatively free and pluralistic environment for 
various ideas and literary activities to thrive and develop. In the 1920s and the 
1930s, literary circles, clubs, societies, or schools were formed in different parts of 
the country, especially in big cities, and they often had journals or magazines 
representing different ideological orientations and literary styles. The League of 
Left-Wing Writers was led by underground Communists and had some influence 
in Shanghai, but there were many other literary groups with other orientations. Lu 
Xun was famous for his pungent satires and social criticism in his many essays 
with a fighting spirit, but some other writers promoted a less militant and more 
leisurely style of literary prose with a sense of humor rather than sarcasm and 
condemnation, consciously presented as “idle talk” or “chat.” They might also 
criticize the status quo and social evils, but they did not want to use literature 
as a tool to serve politics, and thus were different from the League of Left-Wing 
Writers. For example, Lu Xun’s younger brother Zhou Zuoren (1885—1967) was 
such a fine writer of literary prose who consciously inherited the style of late 
Ming literary essays. Lin Yutang (1895-1976) was another important essayist 
famous for advocating “humor” in modern Chinese literature. He was an excellent 
bilingual writer and wrote books in English that became bestsellers in the United 
States, including My Country and My People (1935), The Importance of Living 
(1937), Moment in Peking (1939), etc. Following the “genteel” style of English 
essayists, Chen Xiying (1896—1970), who had studied in Edinburgh and London, 
stood out for his “idle talk” essays. Lu Xun fell out with his brother Zhou Zuoren 
in 1923 and they went in separate ways and had very different lives; he parted 
company with Lin Yutang, with whom he had a friendship in earlier times, in the 
mid-1930s; and he criticized Chen Xiying very harshly. Looking back with the 
benefit of historical hindsight, all these writers with their different ideas and vari- 
ous works contributed to the richness and maturity of modern Chinese literature 
in the pluralistic 1930s. 

The 1930s was also the time when novels based on European models were pro- 
duced and became an increasingly important literary genre in modern Chinese lit- 
erature. Like most modern Chinese poets, most novelists also studied abroad and 
were under the influence of foreign literature in their writings. Li Jieren (1891— 
1962) studied in France and translated many French novels into Chinese, and in 
writing his own work, he was influenced by the nineteenth-century realist French 
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novels. Li Jieren wrote a trilogy—Ripples in Dead Waters (1935), Before the 
Storm (1936), and Big Waves (1937—1940)—which constitute an epic narrative 
with distinctive local colors, representing the dramatic social changes in Sichuan 
in the late Qing from the first Sino-Japanese War in 1894 to the 1911 Revolution. 
Mao Dun (1896-1981), a leading left-wing writer who did not go abroad, wrote 
his major work, Midnight, in 1930-1931 in the modern, that is, Western form, 
presenting a panoramic view of the urban life of Shanghai and the rise and fall of 
a Chinese industrialist under the pressure of big foreign corporations and unfa- 
vorable social conditions. With his influential trilogy of Family (1933), Spring 
(1938), and Autumn (1940), Ba Jin (1904-2005), who studied in France briefly, 
depicted the lives of several generations of a big family and the disintegration of 
traditional kinship relationships, which reflected the fundamental changes of the 
Chinese society at large. Ba Jin was born in Chengdu, Sichuan Province, and his 
real name was Li Yaotang, but influenced by anarchism as a young man, he made 
his pseudonym Ba Jin by combining the names of two famous Russian anarchists 
Mikhail Bakunin and Pyotr Kropotkin. His trilogy gave expression to the neces- 
sity for the young to be free as individuals and to break out of the restrictions of 
an outdated moral and social structure. Though not a left-wing writer himself, Ba 
Jin condemned the restriction of traditional family relationships and encouraged a 
rebellious spirit against the repressive regime of traditional moral and social struc- 
tures. His novels became an inspiration for generations of young Chinese readers, 
particularly in the urban population, and were among the most printed works in 
modern Chinese literature. 

Several of Ba Jin's friends from Sichuan were also worth mentioning, includ- 
ing Ai Wu (1904-1992), who had traveled extensively in the southwest of China, 
Burma, and Malaysia and published his most important work, Notes of Travels 
in the South, in 1935. Sha Ting (1904-1992) was a left-wing writer and his best- 
known work is a satirical short story, “In the Qixiangju Tea House” (1940). 
Another writer from Sichuan is Ma Shitu (1915—), who wrote novels, short sto- 
ries, and classical-style poems about his life and time, and continues to be amaz- 
ingly productive even over the age of 100 years old. 

Beijing and Shanghai as two major cities always have their distinct characters 
and styles. In the 1930s, Shanghai as the most economically developed metropolis 
in China was also the urban center more open to Western influence with a vibrat- 
ing popular culture, business of entertainment, and commerce, while Beijing as 
the city with a sense of centrality and major academic institutions had intellectuals 
with an elitist and idealist tendency. The difference was of course more polemi- 
cal than real, but a number of writers and scholars, mostly professors at Peking 
University, Tsinghua University, or Yenching University in Beijing, formed a lit- 
erary circle of liberal intellectuals known as the “Beijing school,” which promoted 
aesthetics and advocated "pure literature" different from the political commitment 
of left-wing writers, and also different from the commercial populism of some 
Shanghai writers. Zhu Guangqian (1897—1986), who had studied in Edinburgh 
and Strasburg and was China's foremost scholar in aesthetics and an influential lit- 
erary critic, provided theoretical guidance to the “Beijing school.” Among writers 
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and poets loosely related to this school was Shen Congwen (1902-1988), the pro- 
lific writer and author of hundreds of short stories and dozens of novels portraying 
his native place, the western regions of Hunan Province, where ethnic minorities 
lived their simple lives in an almost idyllic natural environment, with fascinat- 
ing local and regional features. Border Town (1934) and Notes of a Journey in 
Hunan (1932-1937) are the most important nativist novels, and Shen Congwen's 
distinct style of literary prose made him not only a great writer in modern Chinese 
literature but also a writer worthy of global recognition and world literature status. 
The “Beijing school” inherited the free spirit of the May Fourth new culture and 
advocated literature and art as an expression of the author's individuality, inde- 
pendent and unrestricted, concerned with life and the times, but not in the service 
of politics and particular ideologies, and thus different from left-wing writers who 
put a greater emphasis on a unified front and on collective rather than individual 
dispositions and expressions. 

Despite the name "Beijing school," much of its literary representation, as 
exemplified by Shen Congwen's stories and novels, was focused on the coun- 
tryside or traditional cities like Beijing, still with local features of rural China. 
The “Shanghai school,” on the other hand, represented the glamor and vitality of 
a modern city in the 1930s, inspired by modernist literature from the West. The 
“New-Sensualists” were very active at the time, with Liu Na'ou (1905-1940), 
Mu Shiying (1912-1940), and Shi Zhecun (1905—2003) as representative authors, 
writing about urban life, repressed desires, emotions and their release, the temp- 
tation of money and sex, in a language and with a pathos mixed with eroticism, 
decadence, and the changing characteristics of a fast-pace modern metropolis. 
The works of the “Shanghai school” were embraced by enthusiastic young urban 
readers, as they indicated the maturity of urban culture and modernist literature in 
China. As the Chinese variation of Western ideas and Western trends of modernist 
literature, however, they were severely criticized by left-wing writers during the 
1930s and were forcefully put into total oblivion from the 1950s till the 1970s. 
Since the 1980s, their works have become more and more recognized and appre- 
ciated by Chinese critics and readers alike, who see the 1930s as a pluralistic and 
propitious time, particularly in Shanghai, for the prospering of arts and literature. 

The 1930s was also propitious for the development of modern drama. A lead- 
ing novelist and dramatist was Lao She (1899-1966), who was born in Beijing 
of Manchu ethnicity and was invited to teach Chinese at the School of Oriental 
Studies of the University of London from 1924 to 1929, during which time he read 
many English novels and admired Charles Dickens in particular, while writing his 
own novels. His novels and plays are famous for his depiction of old Beijing and 
the life of the common people in a language with pleasantly strong local accents 
and vivid local colors. His novel Rickshaw Boy (1936) describes how Xiangzi, a 
young man from the countryside with the simple hope of making a decent living 
by his own physical strength as a rickshaw puller, was corrupted by the people 
around him in the urban environment. Lao She was especially famous for the 
play Tea House (1957), an engaging dramatic representation of the decline of 
the small business of a tea house, visited by all sorts of people of different social 
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statuses and in different times with changed political milieux. The tea house was a 
microcosm of China, and the play brought its diverse characters alive on the stage 
and provided a glimpse of recent Chinese history from the late Qing to the early 
twentieth century. Lao She was one of the leading figures of the “spoken drama” 
as different from traditional Chinese plays, using the vernacular language and 
dialogue in realistic representation, a new form of dramatic art in China started in 
the 1920s and matured in the 1930s. 

Cao Yu (1910-1996) was another leading playwright in modern “spoken 
drama,” whose play Thunderstorm (1934), written when he was a college student 
at Tsinghua University, was an immediate success and made him famous. Two 
other plays, The Sunrise (1936) and The Wilderness (1937), firmly established 
him as a major playwright. Tian Han (1898-1968) and Xia Yan (1900-1995) 
were left-wing playwrights at that time and later became important cultural offi- 
cials in the People’s Republic of China. The 1930s was a time of thriving literary 
and cultural activities, a time when all sorts of literary forms and schools co- 
existed to create a richly diverse cultural scene in China. 


Literature of the 1940s: A Kaleidoscopic View 


The Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1931 was just the start of Japanese 
expansion in the twentieth century, and with the so-called Marco Polo Bridge 
Incident on July 7, 1937, Japan began its full-scale invasion of China. Most of the 
northern Chinese territories were lost to Japanese occupation, including Beijing, 
Shanghai, and the then capital Nanjing, which led to the horrendous Nanjing 
Massacre of Chinese civilians. With the government and universities moved 
from the north to the south and southwest, different cities like Wuhan, Chengdu, 
Chongqing, and Kunming became wartime cultural centers, while Yan’an in the 
northwest as the Communist headquarters attracted many left-wing writers, and 
Shanghai remained an “‘isolated island” under Japanese occupation. In the late 
1930s and the early 1940s, the war of resistance against Japan became the uni- 
fying call to all Chinese and many literary works in that period demonstrated a 
strong patriotic spirit as wartime literature. War also provided a general back- 
ground for deeper reflections on Chinese society, traditional family structures, 
and the inevitable connections between the fate of individuals and that of the 
nation as a whole. Some important novels appeared against that background, 
including Ba Jin’s Garden of Repose (1944) and Cold Night (1947), Lao She’s 
Four Generations under One Roof (1947), and works by some other authors. As 
an effective public form of art, “spoken drama” was especially prospering during 
this period, particularly in Chongqing, the wartime capital of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment. Cao Yu’s Peking Man (1941), Guo Moruo’s Qu Yuan (1942), and Wu 
Zuguang's (1917-2003) Homecoming on a Snowy Night (1942) all came out in 
Chongqing and were performed with great success. 

Formerly a backwater town in the mountainous Yunnan Province, the city 
of Kunming became an important center of culture and education when Peking 
University and Tsinghua University from Beijing and Nankai University from 
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Tianjin moved from the north to the city with their faculties and students and 
merged as the National Southwest Associated University in 1938. Two lead- 
ing English critics, I. A. Richards and William Empson, were among the teach- 
ing faculty at the National Southwest Associated University in Kunming at that 
time, and many important Chinese scholars, poets, and writers, particularly of the 
“Beijing school," were also among the faculty, including Zhu Guanggian, Wu Mi, 
Wen Yiduo, Shen Congwen, Feng Zhi, Bian Zhilin, who have all been mentioned 
before, and also some renowned poets and writers not yet mentioned so far, such 
as Zhu Ziqing (1898-1948) and Lin Huiyin (1904-1955). Among the students at 
that time some came to be important poets and writers later, including Mu Dan 
(1918-1977), a talented modernist poet and fine translator of Western literature, 
and Wang Zengqi (1920—1997), an eminent writer whose short stories and essays 
are often praised to be elegant and richly imbedded in traditional literature, com- 
parable in style and quality with those of his teacher, Shen Congwen. 

In Yan'an, writers had a much more direct involvement with politics than 
those in Kunming and other areas and had to follow closely the directives of the 
Communist Party leadership. Some left-wing writers who had already established 
their reputation before going to Yan’an, such as Ding Ling (1904-1986) and Ai 
Qing (1910—1996), were at first critical of what they experienced as bureaucratic 
tendencies in the “liberated areas." Wang Shiwei (1906-1947), another left-wing 
writer, was most articulate in his criticism of bureaucracy, the privileges of high- 
rank party officials, and what he saw as the dark side of life in Yan’an. His critical 
essay entitled Wild Lilies created a sensation and attracted many readers. In 1942, 
the Communist Party under Mao Zedong’s leadership launched a “rectification 
campaign” to carry out “thought reform,” to rid big city intellectuals of “bour- 
geois ideas,” to set straight Ding Ling, Ai Qing, and the other left-wing writers, 
and to make Wang Shiwei a negative example. Ding Ling and Ai Qing had to go 
through “self-criticism,” but Wang Shiwei was denounced, arrested in 1943, and 
put to death as a Trotskyite in 1947. In May 1942, Mao Zedong gave his Talks 
at the Yan’an Forum on Art and Literature, which laid down the principles that 
art and literature must reflect the lives of workers, peasants, and soldiers, and 
that they must serve politics. In the May Fourth new culture and in Lu Xun’s 
understanding, intellectuals were pioneers with responsibilities to enlighten the 
people and transform the Chinese “national character,” but Mao’s Talks and its 
main ideas fundamentally changed that, for now, it was the intellectuals who must 
change their stance and correct their minds to serve the politics of the communist 
revolution. These ideas became the guiding principles after the founding of the 
People’s Republic in 1949 and had serious repercussions on the cultural and intel- 
lectual life in Mao’s China from the 1950s through the 1970s. 

Under Japanese occupation, northern China and Shanghai from the late 1930s 
till the mid-1940s had a very different environment, in which literary works con- 
tinued to be produced by both academic and popular writers despite unpropi- 
tious circumstances. Martial arts and chivalry novels became popular, and novels 
about romantic love also had many readers in northern cities like Beijing and 
Tianjin. Shanghai as an “isolated island” proved to be a special place for urban 
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literature to thrive, with important works blending the new and the old, the realist 
and the modernist. A rising star was Zhang Ailing (better known in English as 
Eileen Chang, 1920-1995), who published her first novel in 1943 with immediate 
success and quickly established herself as a major writer in the next few years. 
Love in a Fallen City (1943) and The Golden Cangue (1943) are among her 
best works, which demonstrate her unusual literary talent and a deep knowledge 
of the classics, especially the great classical novel Dream of the Red Chamber. 
Her stories, characters, language, and images all show the influence of classical 
fiction, but the psychological depth and subtlety and emotional undulations are 
unmistakably modern. In a sense, her achievement represented the culmination 
of the development of Chinese fiction from the late Qing through the May Fourth 
generation and the changes and growth of the 1930s and the 1940s. She left 
China in 1952 to live in Hong Kong and then the United States, and for a long 
time her works were suppressed in mainland China, but she regained a high repu- 
tation in China in the 1980s and became very influential on many contemporary 
Chinese writers in mainland China, Taiwan, and other Chinese communities. 
Another important novel written during the war but published in Shanghai after 
the war in 1947 is Fortress Besieged by Qian Zhongshu (1910-1998), arguably 
the most erudite modern Chinese scholar and an excellent writer. Though Qian 
has published only this one novel and some collections of essays and short sto- 
ries, Fortress Besieged has been hailed as a modern classic and represents a high 
achievement of modern Chinese literature. It is a lively, colorful, and impressive 
depiction of the spiritual dilemma of intellectuals during the war and a social 
satire filled with humor, witty conversations, striking metaphors, memorable 
images, and a tragic pathos. The title comes from a French proverb, forteresse 
assiégée, describing wedlock as a besieged fortress: those who are outside want 
to get in, while those inside want to get out. The novel, however, goes far beyond 
the quandary of a comic human drama. In describing specific characters in spe- 
cific locations, the novel contains a more general and more symbolic import that 
explores the dilemma and perplexities of human beings caught in an inexorable 
and sad human condition. 

Hong Kong under British colonial rule had always kept connections with the 
mainland, and local writers like Lü Lun (1911-1988) made friends with writers in 
Shanghai and published works similar in nature to those of the “Shanghai school,” 
owing to the similarities of the two cities and their urban culture. Lii Lun was 
already active in the 1920s and wrote his most important work, Lanes of Poverty, 
serialized in a newspaper in 1948. An important writer establishing ties between 
Hong Kong and the mainland was Xu Dishan (1893—1941), who had actively par- 
ticipated in the May Fourth new culture and started a literary career in the 1920s. 
He wrote novels and stories mostly about south China, and he was an expert on 
Indian literature and a fine translator of many poems by Rabindranath Tagore. In 
1936, Xu Dishan was invited to teach in Hong Kong and became a leading figure 
in Hong Kong literary and cultural activities. During the war against Japan, he 
was actively engaged in the anti-Japanese cause, but his health deteriorated, and 
he died in August 1941, months before the Pacific War broke out and the Japanese 
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occupied Hong Kong. During the war, Hong Kong became a place for many writ- 
ers coming south seeking temporary shelter, including Guo Moruo, Mao Dun, Ba 
Jin, Lin Yutang, Dai Wangshu, and many others, which stimulated the further 
development of literature in that colonial city. 

Taiwan became a Japanese colony after the first Sino-Japanese War in 1895, and 
in the 1920s, nativist literature already started in Taiwan in resistance to Japanese 
colonial rule. Zhang Wojun (1902-1955) was a pioneer figure who introduced 
May Fourth new culture in promoting a new vernacular literature in Taiwan. Lai 
Ho (1894-1943) was a medical doctor and writer, whose works had a firm anti- 
Japanese stance in their accounts of the difficult lives of the average Taiwanese, 
particularly peasants, under Japanese rule. From 1937 to 1945, the Japanese colo- 
nial government launched the “Kominka movement” to turn the Taiwanese into 
Japanized subjects loyal to the Empire. Chinese was forbidden at schools in favor 
of Japanese as the “national language,” and the Taiwanese were encouraged to 
adopt Japanese names, dress in Japanese costumes, join the Japanese army, and 
become Japanese in their identities. But some Taiwanese writers, even writing in 
Japanese, such as Wu Zhuoliu (1900-1976) and Yang Kui (1905-1985), resisted 
the *Kominka movement” and its agenda. Zhong Lihe (1915-1960) was another 
important writer, whose major work, Man of the Native Land, like Wu Zhuoliu’s 
Orphan of Asia, explored the complicated issue of the national and cultural identi- 
ties of the people in Taiwan. 

After Imperial Japan’s attack on the US navy in Pearl Harbor in December 
1941, the war against Japan became linked with the larger Second World War, 
and after the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan surrendered in 
September 1945. Peace did not last long in China, as a civil war quickly broke 
out between the KMT, or the Nationalists, under Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communists under Mao Zedong. The KMT lost the war and the Nationalist gov- 
ernment retreated to Taiwan, and on the Chinese mainland the People’s Republic 
of China was founded in October 1949. At that time, Hu Shih was in America, 
and many scholars and writers, including Liang Shiqiu (1903-1987), a renowned 
writer and translator, went to Taiwan with the Nationalist government and its 
educational and cultural institutions, but most writers and intellectuals remained 
on the mainland. Left-wing writers from Yan’an came to be leading officials in 
the new China and enjoyed a period of success. Ding Ling finished her novel 
about land reform in the countryside, The Sun Shines on the Shanggan River, 
which was published in 1948 and won a second-place Stalin Prize in Literature 
in 1951 as an exemplary work of “socialist realism.” Another novel about land 
reform, Hurricane by Zhou Libo (1908-1979), won a third-place Stalin Prize. 

After decades of war and the collapse of the corrupt KMT government, China 
at last had a new regime that promised to offer a new future of peace, stabil- 
ity, and prosperity, which Chinese intellectuals had hoped for since the late Qing 
dynasty. Many scholars, poets, and writers embraced that promising future with 
high hopes of a new China. This was true of many Chinese intellectuals overseas, 
not just writers and poets, but scientists and engineers and technicians of all kinds, 
who all came back to China from Europe or America to participate in building 
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a new and great China. Guo Moruo and Mao Dun were in Hong Kong in 1949, 
and they sailed to the north at the end of the year to take up positions in the new 
government. Lao She and Cao Yu were in the United States, but they returned to 
China with hope and confidence. Ba Jin was in Shanghai, and he welcomed the 
“liberation” with enthusiasm. While most intellectuals felt happy to see the old 
KMT government gone, the change of political regime also brought uncertain- 
ties and cast a shadow on some others, particularly the liberal intellectuals of 
the “Beijing school” and non-left-wing writers and scholars. If Chinese literature 
came to a turning point on May Fourth to change drastically from the classical to 
the modern, it now reached another turning point with profound consequences for 
modern literature itself. 


Literature in Different Locations 


With the establishment of a new China, new cultural institutions and new policies 
were in place. The First Congress of All-China Literature and Art Workers was 
held in Beijing in July 1949, which marked the beginning of a new era in which 
Mao Zedong’s Talks at the Yan’an Forum became the programmatic document 
to guide the cultural policies and the orientation of art and literature in China. 
Literature was regarded as a vehicle to carry ideas and to serve revolutionary 
politics, or in political parlance, to be a “gear or screw” of the “revolutionary 
machine.” Literary works should represent the life of new socialist heroes, work- 
ers, peasants, and soldiers, and should always represent them in a positive light 
in praise of the new life in the new society, rather than expose the dark side of 
society in a negative or critical way. Such a definition of the function of literature 
effectively eliminated the possibility of satire and criticism and placed literature 
directly under the control of political power. The concrete way to achieve con- 
trol was to put writers and artists in organizations under the Ministry of Culture 
and the Ministry of Propaganda, and for many writers, the Chinese Writers’ 
Association was, and still is, the professional organization. Based on the model of 
the “rectification campaign” in Yan’an in 1942, numerous ideological and politi- 
cal campaigns were launched from the 1950s to the 1970s and culminated in the 
ten-year-long Cultural Revolution (1966—1976) with disastrous consequences. 

It is almost a general rule or a kind of revolving logic of all radical political 
movements that the movement would first fight its external enemies and then, 
after its victory, it would turn increasingly inside to purge its own camp. Many 
left-wing writers were thus put under ideological critique and political purge. Hu 
Feng's case would be a typical example. He was, as mentioned before, a lead- 
ing left-wing writer and a close associate of Lu Xun, but he held views on art 
and literature somewhat different from Mao's, and in 1955, he was accused of 
being the ringleader of an anti-Party clique of counter-revolutionaries, and a large 
number of writers and intellectuals were condemned as his associates, includ- 
ing 92 arrested and jailed. Hu Feng was jailed for more than two decades until 
1980, after Mao's death and the end of the Cultural Revolution. Even Ding Ling, 
whose novel had won the second-place Stalin Prize in 1951, was denounced in 
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1957 as a “rightist,” along with numerous other intellectuals, including Feng 
Xuefeng, another left-wing writer and Lu Xun's associate. Both Ding Ling and 
Feng Xuefeng were put in jail during the Cultural Revolution, and Feng Xuefeng 
died in 1976. Lao She, whose novels and plays examined society with humor and 
profound sympathy for people with all their human weaknesses, was condemned 
as a counter-revolutionary and attacked by Red Guards at the beginning of the 
Cultural Revolution in 1966, and his body was found afloat in a lake in Beijing in 
August that year. 

For non-left-wing writers, life could only be even tougher. Shen Congwen, the 
prolific author of excellent novels and short stories in the 1930s and the 1940s, 
was not invited to attend the First Congress of All-China Literature and Art 
Workers in 1949, nor was he appointed to teach at any university. He tried to com- 
mit suicide but was unsuccessful, and he completely stopped literary writing and 
turned instead to the study of traditional Chinese costumes in the Palace Museum. 
Qian Zhongshu, China's most erudite scholar and excellent writer, published his 
collection of literary essays as Written on the Margins of Life in 1941, his collec- 
tion of short stories, mostly satirical, as Humans, Beasts, Ghosts in 1946, and his 
celebrated first novel, Fortress Besieged, in 1947. After that, like Shen Congwen, 
he could not continue any creative writing and turned to the study of Chinese clas- 
sics. As “liberal intellectuals,” Zhu Guanggian and the other writers and scholars 
of the “Beijing school” were marginalized and often became targets of ideological 
critique. Literature was turned into a tool for politics, and eventually all literature 
became suspect. During the Cultural Revolution, even the top officials in charge 
of literature and art in Mao’s China were condemned as implementing a “black 
line against the Party and against socialism,” and almost all literary journals and 
magazines stopped publication. The tight ideological control made it impossible 
to have any literary works produced at that time, as all literature, be it Chinese or 
foreign, was condemned as poisonous weeds and almost all books were commit- 
ted to destruction by fire. This was a time of extreme anti-intellectualism, when all 
traditional Chinese culture was condemned as “‘feudalist,” all Western culture was 
"capitalist," and all culture from the Soviet Union and its East European allies was 
“revisionist.” The time for literature was over, and indeed there was little we can 
speak of as noteworthy literature in China from the 1950s to the 1970s. 

Under different social and political conditions, writers and poets in Taiwan fared 
better in the latter half of the twentieth century. Lin Haiyin (1918—2001), a female 
writer with remarkable literary talent, was famous for her novel Old Memories of 
the City South, a partly autobiographical account of her childhood and youth in old 
Beijing with nostalgic and sentimental memories. Bo Yang (1920—2008), who was 
born on the mainland and moved to Taiwan in 1949, was a prolific writer, poet, and 
historian. He was put in prison for more than ten years by the KMT government for 
his political views and satirical writings allegedly mocking Chiang Kai-shek. Like 
those of Lu Xun, Bo Yang's essays are critical of the Chinese and Chinese soci- 
ety, as clearly reflected in the controversial title The Ugly Chinese (1985). Huang 
Chunming (1935—) is a representative nativist Taiwan writer best known for his 
short stories depicting the life of average Taiwanese. Bai Xianyong (1937—), the 
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son of a KMT general, moved to Taiwan in 1952 with his family, and his works 
often reflected the life of his father’s generation who had lost their cause and lived 
in Taiwan in a new and challenging environment. Among his best works are some 
collections of short stories, particularly Taipei People (1971), and his novel Sinful 
Sons (1983), which pioneered writing about homosexuality in an unsympathetic 
social setting in the Taiwan of the 1970s. Bai Xianyong moved to the United States 
in 1962, and for much of his career, he taught at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara. Chen Ruoxi (1938—) is a Taiwanese writer who lived in mainland China 
for some years and wrote her most famous short story, “The Execution of Mayor 
Yin” (1978), after her return to Taiwan. The story paints a depressing picture of 
the repressive political situation in China during the Cultural Revolution. Another 
important writer is Wang Wenxing (1939—), whose novel Family Catastrophe 
(1973) is an innovative and unconventional work that marked the maturity of mod- 
ernist literature in Taiwan. Long Yingtai (1952—) is an essayist and social critic, 
whose collection of powerful essays in social criticism, Wild Fire (1985), remains 
one of her most well-known works. It is impossible to discuss all the writers, poets, 
and essayists who make significant contributions to literature in Taiwan, but the 
following ones are worth mentioning: Luo Qing (1948—), Zhu Tianwen (1956-), 
Zhang Dachun (1957—), and Luo Yijun (1967—). 

Some poets in Taiwan are outstanding for their creativity and versatility. Born in 
Nanjing on the mainland in 1928 and moving to Taiwan in 1950, Yu Guangzhong 
(1928-2017) was a fine poet, prose writer, and translator, whose poetry and essays 
all built upon an interesting idea, with elegant expressions rooted in the classical 
tradition as well as his deep knowledge of Western literature. Here is one of his 
best-known poems, which gives expression to a strong sense of nostalgia, a sen- 
timental yearning for the Chinese mainland that many people in Taiwan felt to be 
like a lost and remote home: 


Oh, give me a ladleful of water along the Yangtze River line, the Yangtze River line, 
The Yangtze water like wine. 
The flavor of drunkenness 
Is the flavor of homesickness mine. 

Oh, give me a ladleful of water along the Yangtze River line, the Yangtze River line. 


Oh, give me a piece of begonia as red as fire, begonia red as fire, 
Begonia red like blood afire. 
The pain of burning blood 
Is the pain of homesickness I endure. 

Oh, give me a piece of begonia as red as fire, begonia red as fire. 


Oh, give me a snowflake so pure and white, snowflake white, 
Snowflake as a blank letter is white. 
Waiting for a letter of homesickness 
Is waiting for one from home to write. 

Oh, give me a snowflake so pure and white, snowflake white. 
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Oh, give me a plum blossom so sweet and fragrant, plum blossom fragrant, 
Plum blossom as mother’s love is fragrant. 
The fragrance of mother’s love 
Is the fragrance of my homeland. 

Oh, give me a plum blossom so sweet and fragrant, plum blossom fragrant. 


Another important poet is Ya Xian (1932—), whose poems often try to express 
something much larger than the specific images he used as a synecdoche for the 
ultimate and the eternal. The following is a poem about his nostalgic memories of 
northern China where he spent his youth, focused symbolically on a string of red 
corn hanging under the eaves of a house, an image typical of a village in the north, 
but as alien to her own southern-born daughter as it is to a foreigner: 


You will never understand 

That sort of red corn, 

The way they hang there 

And their color. 

Neither does my daughter southern born, 
Nor does Emile Verhaeren. 


Just like now, 

I am grown old, 

And under memory's eaves 
Hang those red corn. 

The wind of 1958 blows, 

And there hang those red corn. 


Zheng Chouyu (1933—), Ye Weilian or Wai-lim Yip (1937—), Yang Mu (1940-), 
and Xi Murong (1943-) are all well-known poets. Many of these poets have lived 
and worked in the United States and traveled widely in China since the late 1970s, 
so their works are not just known in Taiwan and Hong Kong, but widely read in 
mainland China and overseas Chinese communities. 


Contemporary Chinese Literature 


What is called contemporary Chinese literature here refers to literary works pro- 
duced in China since the 1980s. The death of Mao Zedong in 1976 finally brought 
the Cultural Revolution to its end, and China embarked on a new era with signifi- 
cant changes in all aspects of Chinese life, social, political, economic, and cul- 
tural. After ten years of self-imposed isolation and infighting during the Cultural 
Revolution, the strongest urge for almost all Chinese was to look outside and 
change. Under the new leadership of Deng Xiaoping, China adopted a policy 
of “reform and opening-up” to the world, and the general social condition was 
more relaxed than ever before. Even in the harsh environment during the Cultural 
Revolution, however, the creative desire and energy among young people was 
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irrepressible, and there was already a sort of samizdat literary production—poems 
and stories handwritten on thin papers with carbon copies secretly circulating 
among young students or the so-called “educated youth,” who were sent down 
from cities to the countryside to work as peasants in the mountains or the rice 
paddies during the Cultural Revolution. Literature became a way to give expres- 
sion to their disillusionment, anxieties, and critical reflections on their lives, on 
history and society, and on China’s destiny. Several novellas, particularly Open 
Love Letters by Jin Fan, the pen name of Liu Qingfeng (1946—), and Waves by 
Zhao Zhenkai, better known as the poet Bei Dao (1949—), were written during the 
1970s but published after the Cultural Revolution. These became representative 
works of what was sometimes called “educated youth” literature. 

Many young poets started to write under difficult conditions during the Cultural 
Revolution, and their works expressed the complete disillusionment with false 
ideologies that had been inculcated in them before and the collapse of value sys- 
tems during the tumultuous years of the Cultural Revolution. Poetry became a 
powerful means to legitimize the rebellious spirit of the young against totalitarian 
repression, and these poets discarded the Maoist directive to write only of the 
"bright side" of Chinese socialist society and to sing in praise of revolutionary 
heroes. Instead, their poetry had more in common with modernist poetry in the 
1930s and Western literature translated into Chinese in the 1980s, but they tried 
to find ways to express their own lived experiences and defiant ideas. In reaction 
against "socialist realism" and political propaganda, their poetry is deliberately 
difficult with sudden transitions of images and ideas, resulting in a certain ambi- 
guity or elusiveness that earned the name of *misty poetry," condemned by some 
older critics as “obscure” and “unreadable,” but also hailed by some other critics 
as representing a promising new poetry that had freed itself from the restrictions 
of the tired "revolutionary realist" orthodoxy. Bei Dao is among the most influ- 
ential of those poets, and his poem, “Answer,” expressed the rebellious spirit and 
voiced the defiance of his generation. The poet spoke in a language totally differ- 
ent from what the orthodoxy could have ever imagined or approved. The poem 
begins with these famous lines: 


Baseness is the base one's passage papers, 
Nobleness is the epitaph on the noble one's tomb. 
Behold, afloat everywhere in that gilded sky 

The dead ones’ crooked shadows loom. 


The poet’s voice became increasingly radical, bold, and defiant, as he declared 
that he would challenge the world and would not accept conventionally held 
views and ideas: 


Let me tell you, the world, 
I—do—not—believe! Even if a thousand 
Challengers have fallen under your feet, 
As the thousand-and-one I will stand. 
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I do not believe the sky is blue; 

I do not believe thunder’s echoes; 

I do not believe dreams are untrue, 

Or death with no retribution ever goes. 


Such a radically skeptical attitude was possible only after the Cultural Revolution, 
and the voices of many other poets were equally new and rebellious. The follow- 
ing poem by Mang Ke (1950—) described the sunflower in a way that completely 
reversed its symbolism from the official discourse, which was an allegorical 
image of an absolute admirer and follower of Chairman Mao as the Savior and the 
Red Sun. This is certainly a very different kind of sunflower: 


Do you see it 

Do you see the sunflower under the sun 
Behold, it does not lower its head 

But turn its head backwards 

It turns its head back 

As though to bite off 

The rope around its neck 

That is held in the sun’s hand 


Do you see it 

Do you see it with its head high 

That sunflower angrily glaring at the sun 
Its head almost blocks the sun 

And even when there is no sunshine 

Its head still flashes with light 


Do you see that sunflower 
You should get close to it 
You'll see when you get close 
That the earth under its feet 
Every handful you squeeze 
Will surely ooze out blood 


Poems like this effectively articulated the rebellious spirit of writers and poets in 
the 1980s, and the reversal of values and ideas was memorably expressed by Gu 
Cheng (1956-1993) in a poem entitled “A Generation,” with only two lines: 


The murky night has given me black eyes, 
With which I nevertheless search for light. 


New poetry had a remarkable development in the years after the Cultural 
Revolution, representing the ideas and sentiments of most people in the “new 
era.” In addition to the three poets mentioned above, many others became well 
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known among young readers, such as Duo Duo (1951—), Shu Ting (1952-), Zhai 
Yongming (1955—), Yang Lian (1955—), Ouyang Jianghe (1956—), Xi Chuan 
(1963—), etc. Their works demonstrated the rise of a new kind of literature that 
tried to give expression to personal lived experiences and at the same time, 
through reflections of the personal, concerns about the fate and destiny of the 
nation as a whole. These poets are searching for spiritual values that would make 
life meaningful after the collapse of an entire edifice of false ideologies. 

Literature of the late 1970s and the early 1980s can be put under the rubric 
of “scar literature,” a term originating in a short story entitled “Scar” (shang 
hen) published in the Shanghai newspaper Wen Hui Bao in 1978 by Lu Xinhua 
(1954-), a freshman at Fudan University at the time. Quite a few literary works 
described the traumatic experience of both physical and mental injuries many 
people suffered, and they constituted an indictment of the cruelty and violence 
of the Cultural Revolution. But soon the reflection and critique of the Cultural 
Revolution went beyond the stage of “scar literature” and its emotional responses 
and moved to a more reflective and sober inquiry into the origins and historical 
responsibilities for the violence and disastrous social phenomena that had just 
happened. Ru Zhijuan (1925-1998), Wang Meng (1934—), and Zhang Xianliang 
(1936-2014) are among writers whose novels and short stories tried to describe 
and make sense of the senseless disasters characteristic of the radical extremism 
during the Cultural Revolution. Perhaps the most important reflection is Ba Jin's 
Random Thoughts (1978-1986), which contains this eminent writer's serious 
rethinking through his most honest and relentless self-examination and self-criti- 
cism. He did not just describe suffering, but tried to understand how such a histori- 
cal disaster could have happened on such a massive scale and for so long, given 
his still recalcitrant belief in human rationality, basic human decency, and moral 
integrity. Yang Jiang’s (1911-2016) Six Chapters of My Life “Downunder” is 
another very well-known semi-autobiographical work that also wrote about the 
Cultural Revolution, but in a much more reserved and calm tone, and devoid of 
the kind of “heroism” many Chinese intellectuals had adopted in understanding 
their social roles as being charged with the responsibility to enlighten the people 
and change the world. 

The 1980s witnessed a peak of translation of Western literature and the intro- 
duction of Western literary theories, which had a remarkable influence on Chinese 
writers in their effort to find ways to break out of the shadow of Maoist orthodoxy. 
Not only writers and poets were fascinated by foreign literature through transla- 
tion, but playwrights also tried to experiment with new forms and learn from 
Western drama. In the exploration of new forms, Gao Xingjian (1940—) made some 
successful attempts and produced well-known experimental plays, such as Signal 
Alarm (1982), Bus Stop (1983), and The Other Shore (1986). These plays drew 
inspiration from the theater of the absurd Gao himself knew well, particularly the 
works of Samuel Beckett and Eugène Ionesco, and also commented on the social 
problems in China with his critical views. He also wrote avant-garde novels, such 
as Soul Mountain (1989) and One Man's Bible (1999), which won him the Nobel 
Prize in Literature in 2000. By that time, however, Gao had become a French 
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citizen and lived in Paris for years, which made his Nobel Prize controversial in 
China. Like Gao, many Chinese writers drew inspiration and even learned narra- 
tive forms and methods from foreign literature through translation. Franz Kafka, 
Jorge Luis Borges, and Gabriel Garcia Marquez, in particular, had a remarkable 
influence on many contemporary Chinese writers, while at the same time, there 
was also a strong tendency among some writers to seek their own cultural roots 
by revisiting China’s own tradition. In the early 1980s, Wang Zengqi published 
a number of short stories about his hometown in Jiangsu Province, which were 
highly appreciated for the depiction of mores and customs with specific local 
features. A Cheng (1949-), an artist, author and screenwriter, won acclaim for 
his three short stories, “The King of Chess,” “The King of Children,” and “The 
King of Trees,” written in an economic and seemingly simple language very much 
enriched by his conscious effort to draw on classical Chinese literature. Writers 
like Jia Pingwa (1952—) and Han Shaogong (1953-) paid particular attention to 
local characteristics in writing about China’s various regions and locales. Wang 
Anyi (1954—) is one of the most important writers emerging in the 1980s, and also 
an exemplary figure of the many female writers who became active on the literary 
scene after the Cultural Revolution. 

As we moved into the twenty-first century, many Chinese poets and writers 
were translated into Western languages and became better known. In 2012, Mo 
Yan (1955—) won the Nobel Prize in Literature, which drew more critical atten- 
tion from the outside world to contemporary Chinese literature. With such works 
as Red Sorghum (1986), The Republic of Wine (1993), and Big Breasts and Wide 
Hips (1995), Mo Yan almost romanticized older generations of peasants in the 
countryside as bolder, wilder, more passionate, and more unrestrained in their 
behavior, while depicting their descendants as gradually degenerated, weaker, 
and less courageous. He seems to have the urge to find a more robust and sanguine 
nature of the Chinese from a legendary past, and give expression to the vision of 
a natural way of life, in which human nature is given free expression. Mo Yan 
is not without controversy, however, mainly because of his ambivalent political 
stance, while Yan Lianke (1958—), another writer of roughly the same age and 
similar background, won a number of international awards and is much more 
clearly critical of the status quo. Many other writers, such as Wang Shuo (1958—), 
Yu Hua (1960—), Su Tong (1963—), Ge Fei (1964—), among others, made the con- 
temporary literary scene in China richly colorful and vibrant, and only time will 
tell who among them and which works will have an enduring impact in the long 
history of Chinese literature. 
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Book of Mountains and Seas ifii 
8, 379 

Book of Poetry ### 2, 4-5, 7-8, 16-19, 
22, 26-28, 30-31, 33, 40-41, 44-45, 
55—56, 63, 72, 78, 90, 93, 123, 153, 157, 
180, 285, 332-333; “Great Preface" 
KIF 7-8, 93; “minor preface” / JF 
19-22, 157 

Book of Rites #850 5-8 

Boya and Ziqi {A 7 T #} 110; see also 
zhi yin 

Brecht, Bertolt 296 

Buddhism {ii 3X 48-49, 51, 79, 81, 87, 
95, 111—113, 143, 148-150, 157, 160, 
164—165, 167—168, 170—172, 181, 194, 
217, 221—222, 228, 256, 282, 285, 288, 
293, 306, 334—335, 339, 341, 376, 378 

Burns, Robert 43 


Cai Songnian Z&fA4F. 282 

Cai Yan #28 58-59 

Cao Cao $E 50, 52-55, 59, 76, 93, 108, 
174, 227, 291, 307, 333, 343 

Cao Pi #7 AS 50, 52, 55-56, 60, 91 

Cao Xueqin € JT: Dream of the 
Red Mansion 4142 294, 337, 374, 
376-379, 404 

Cao Yu '# 4 402, 406 

Cao Zhi $8/1852—53, 55-57, 63, 76—78, 80, 
82, 132, 259, 343 

Cassirer, Ernst 6, 15n3 

Cen Shen 4 106-107, 142, 261 

Chao Buzhi Jé ‘fj 229-230, 235 

Chao Heng 4# 114, 126 

Chen Chen [it 373 

Chen Duo Bi ££ 329 

Chen Duxiu Bí 325 390 

Chen Hong WRU: “The Tale of Everlasting 
Sorrow” fete aK Ef 171 
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Chen Liang [5% 268-269 

Chen Lin [RIK 58 

Chen Qi [yi 275, 286 

Chen Ruoxi [3 X 408 

Chen Sanli PE — 37. 383—384 

Chen Sen fi: Magic Mirror for Judging 
Flowers mh tE #4 8$ 380 

Chen Shidao [RT 229-232, 234—235, 
242—243, 255 

Chen Shou Tess 306—307 

Chen Weisong [RAE 349-350 

Chen Xiying DE Uti 399 

Chen Yan BERT 383 

Chen Yuyi Pi Bü 3€ 242-244 

Chen Zi'ang BEF Fi 101—102 

Chen Zilong BEF ÑE 325—327 

Cheng brothers —f£ 310, 313, 318, 320, 
339, 347, 357 

Chu Renhuo 1i A fi 374 

Confucianism fi x 1-3, 5-8, 10—11, 
16, 18-19, 22, 26, 30, 35, 38, 40, 48, 
50—52, 66, 83—84, 90—93, 95, 117, 130, 
132, 139, 142-143, 149, 155, 157, 160, 
166—169, 179, 190, 203, 206, 212, 214, 
217, 219, 286—288, 303, 305—306, 312, 
316, 319-321, 323, 327, 346, 355-358, 
361, 374—375, 379, 389—390, 393; 
neo-Confucianism 7% fig 167, 252, 256, 
287—288, 292, 310, 312—313, 315-316, 
318—321, 333, 339, 341, 346-347, 
357-359, 370 

Confucius {LF 5, 17, 65, 117, 167-168, 
212, 320-321, 370; The Analects innt 
5, 7-8, 16, 18-19, 57, 66, 264 

Crescent Moon Society Xr H tt: 395-398 

Cui Hao #234 108, 119 


Da Guan iilii 339 

Dai Biaoyuan KJT 301 

Dai Fugu 9Rí& TH 277 

Dai Wangshu 342 4F 397, 405 

Dante, Alighieri 30 

Daoism il 3 3, 5, 8, 10-11, 13—15, 32, 
35, 38, 48, 51, 60, 62, 66-67, 70, 76, 
81, 83, 87, 95, 101, 108, 116—117, 127, 
130, 143-144, 157—158, 160, 167, 171, 
192—193, 217, 221—222, 270, 288, 297, 
306, 334, 337, 341, 373, 376, 378 

Ding Ling J 7? 403, 405-407 

Dong Jieyuan ffi Jù 286, 288, 292 

Dong Qichang #30 336 

Du Fu ft Hj 80, 96, 115-117, 127-143, 

145, 147, 153-154, 192—193, 195, 209, 

215, 231—233, 242—243, 257—258, 260, 

276-277, 301, 314, 316, 352, 355, 360 


Du Guangting #L3tKE: “The Tale of a Man 
with a Curly Beard" 4LF 2x8 171 

Du Mu fti 172-175, 227, 271, 280 

Du Shenyan fE3 F 95 

Du Xunhe FE £jf 179 

Duo Duo € € 412 


eroticism 22, 72, 83-84, 203, 332, 401 


Fan Chengda 1& XX 251—254, 270, 273, 
276, 283 

Fan Zhongyan ytt HE 198, 206, 294 

Fan Zongshi zr fifi 150 

Fang Bao J & 357-358 

Feng Menglong $ i£ 322, 338 

Feng Weimin 75 Eft 330 

Feng Xuefeng 71/555 ll 394, 407 

Feng Yanji 54E Ci 184—186, 196 

Feng Zhi $£ 398 

folksong 48, 53, 55, 58, 63, 71-73, 80, 87, 
90-91, 111, 139, 144, 153-154, 163, 
180, 182, 184, 197, 200—201, 237, 304, 
315, 331—333; from the south 72-73, 
80—82, 84; from the north 73-74; of the 
Ming dynasty 331—333, 338; see also 
music bureau poetry 

fu HA see rhyme-prose 


Gan Bao ^F # 68, 87-88, 371 

Gao E £55 376 

Gao Lian me 342 

Gao Ming rj Hj] 296 

Gao Qi fiit 310-312 

Gao Shi iH 106, 142 

Gao Xingjian íT 1& 412-413 

Gao You jit 2 

Ge Fei HF 413 

Ge Hong # ik 89 

Gong Tianting i A RHE 296 

Gong Zizhen 3E AY 364—367, 381 

Gong’an school Z ZYK 321—322, 
324—325, 339, 342, 348, 359 

Gongsun Long ANTE 13-14 

Gu Cheng RJ 411 

Gu Kuang FAV 144—145 

Gu Yanwu ÈH% IN 347, 349 

Gu Ying WER 306 

Guan Hanging [25H 291—292, 297, 307; 
Injustice to Dou E RRK 289-290, 294 

Guan Yunshi # £f 300 

Gui Youguang fp 26 319 

Guo Maogian 357% fii: Collection of Music 
Bureau Poetry SET AE 71 

Guo Moruo BYK 394—395, 402, 405-406 

Guo Pu 35 66 


Han Bangging $545: Flowers of 
Shanghai F EES 380 

Han Ju 5&8) 234 

Han Shaogong 5i&/b 27] 413 

Han Wo s&& 179 

Han Yu $8 139, 146-151, 153, 165-169, 
175—176, 179, 191, 206—207, 209-212, 
214—215, 219, 232, 258, 312—313, 319, 357 

Han Yuanji #7074 246 

Ho Jingming [93:8] 315-316 

Ho Shaoji fe[ A33 383 

Ho Xun "J 80, 138 

Ho Zhizhang $ 2 eae 100, 115-116, 129, 274 

Ho Zhu 4:9 235, 237-238, 249 

Homer 19, 337 

Hong Liangji 225; 363 

Hong Sheng WF: The Palace of Eternal 
Life RÆ 369 

Hu Feng i] Jil 394, 406 

Hu Shih 583i 390-391, 394, 405 

Hu Xiansu #565 390 

Huainanzi or The Master of Huainan 

ETIT 2-3, 109 

Huang Chunming 4# HH 407 

Huang Jingren X 3t[- 359, 364 

Huang Tingjian ?& EEEX 190, 217-218, 
229, 231—235, 241—243, 249, 255-256, 
258, 260, 276, 283 

Huang Zunxian dots 385-386, 390 

Huangfu Shi EU 150 

Hui Chong 3E 194 


re 


Investiture of Deities EJ TiiSis& 337 


Ji Junxiang 404 4E: The Orphan of Zhao 
ii ERA St 294 

Ji Kang f 60, 62 

Jia Dao £i E 150—151, 194—195, 209, 258, 
276-277 

Jia Pingwa HFH 413 

Jia Yi Hal 35-36, 38, 176, 313 

Jiang Fang J£ Jj: “The Tale of Huo 
Xiaoyu E/E 170, 341 

Jiang Jie #4# 274 

Jiang Kui 2238 270-274, 276, 355 

Jiang Yan 7L7& 80-81 

Jianghu school of poetry 7119] iK 
275-277, 285 

Jiangxi school of poetry YL PERF JE 
231—234, 240, 242, 252—253, 255, 260, 
275-277, 283—284 

Jie Xisi 41%} 302 

Jin Non 42) 363 

Jingling school Fe MIR 321, 324—325, 348 

jue ju #84) see quatrain 
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Kang Jinzhi fi Z 295, 308 

Kang Youwei RA% 384, 386-387 

Kong Pingzhong L^ ff 231, 242 

Kong Shangren fLii{£: The Peach 
Blossom Fan KIE 5i 369—370 

Kong Yingda fL## 19 

Kou Zhun H 195—196 

Kumarajiva Ji EAE} 51 


Lai Ho #871 405 

Lao She zc 401—402, 406—407 

Laozi ZF 5, 8, 10-12, 51, 60, 62 

Li Baojia AE dp He: Officialdom Disclosed 

È ES BU 7 ac 380 

Li Bo Æ F 80, 108-109, 114, 
116-119, 121—132, 136, 138, 
141—143, 147, 181, 195, 212, 226, 
243, 246, 256, 258, 261, 264, 274, 
311, 314, 318, 352, 355 

Li Chaowei 7E5]gk: “Tale of Liu Yi" 
HAE 170 

Li Daoyuan ESE 76 85 

Li E J& 55 355-356 

Li Gang Fi] 241 

Li Gongzuo Z5: “The Tale of 
Governor of the Southern Bough” 
PA AC SFE 171, 341, 344 

Li Ho 4524 150-153, 175-176, 280, 
304, 319 

Li Jieren 424) A. 399-400 

Li Jinfa Z&4z5& 397 

Li Jing Æ$% 185-186, 171 

Li Kaixian Æp 76 334 

Li Mengyang Z5; 315-318 

Li Panlong 4°42 317 

Li Qi 42/1 105-106 

Li Qianfu FK: The Chalk Circle 
IKBE 296 

Li Qingzhao 42318 246—250, 327 

Li Ruzhen Eiki 379 

Li Shangyin 7:3 Es 172-173, 176-180, 
195, 209, 272 

Li Yi 4 "EM 145 

Li Yu ES. 18, 186-187, 195, 352 

Li Yu RR 357, 368-369 

Li Yu F E 368 

Li Zhi Æ# 318, 320-321, 323, 339, 342, 
347, 359, 365 

Li Zhiyi "EZ t 237 

Liang Chenyu 22 Jie f& 334 

Liang Qichao 7E HUE 384-387 

Liang Shiqiu 2 £t fK 405 

Lin Bu #KiË 194, 196 

Lin Haiyin PE FF 407 

Lin Huiyin Al 403 
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Lin Jingxi Jk 5t ER 281—282 

Lin Sheng #{Ft 251 

Lin Shu #47 381 

Lin Yutang T4582 399, 405 

Ling Mengchu ZN] 338 

Liu BannonZi-E f 390-391 

Liu Cha 9 X. 150 

Liu Changqing SRI 143, 145 

Liu Chenweng Ji $j 280, 282 

Liu Dakui $i Aff 358 

Liu E $25: Travel of Lao Can 
ZERO 380 

Liu Guo $3 268-269 

Liu Jun $055 195 

Liu Kai #15] 206—207 

Liu Kezhuang £lv£ 43k 277-278 

Liu Kun 31/3 66 

Liu Jun $25 195 

Liu Ling if^ 62 

Liu Na'ou 2I 397, 401 

Liu Qingfeng 27714 410 

Liu Rushi flt 327 

Liu Xiyi ZAK 99 

Liu Xie Imi: Literary Mind or the 
Carving of Dragons X Bite 27—28, 
70, 91—93 

Liu Yiging $13& E: New Account of Tales 
of the World th it#t a 89-90, 263, 342 

Liu Yong fil7k 201—205, 224, 235, 238, 
246-247, 249, 285 

Liu Yuxi #1) 5)34 161—165, 298, 314 

Liu Zhen #4 52, 57, 66 

Liu Zihui $| F% 252 

Liu Zongyuan Wizz 70 161, 164—169, 191, 
206—207, 210, 214 

Long Yingtai HEE 408 

Lu Guimeng [#483 272, 276 

Lu Ji ERE 63-64, 69, 76-77, 82, 132; 
Rhyme-prose on Literature SCX 
63,91 

Lu Sidao J& 38 94 

Lu Tong JH 4 150 

Lu Xinhua JE 3/5 412 

Lu Xun SE 390, 392-394, 399, 403, 
406—407 

Lu You EÑ 242—243, 251-252, 257-262, 
268, 270—271, 273-276, 354, 387 

Lu Zhaolin J& E% 97 

Lu Zhi Æ 297 

Lü Benzhong /4 AS} 234, 240-242, 260 

Lü Lun fHfí$ 404 

lü shi f$ see regulated verse 

Luo Binwang $42 97-98 


Luo Guanzhong % Ef rf: Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms = BU} #5 50, 
306—308, 334, 336 

Luo Qing #27 408 

Luo Rufang EIK 339 

Luo Yijun $% PASE 408 


Ma Shitu Js 400 

Ma Zhiyuan M PUE 296-298 

Mang Ke 3*5; 411 

Mao Dun 3)& 400, 405-406 

Mei Guangdi fii 390 

Mei Yaochen #38 Fi 190, 206, 209-212, 

215,261 

Mencius m T 5, 8, 10, 19, 149, 167, 219, 

312-313 

Meng Haoran mi4% 108-110, 125, 352 

Meng Jiao a3 146-148, 153, 165 

Ming literary essays B] A) uh 342-345, 

357-358, 368, 399 

Mo Yan = 413 

Mu Dan f£ H. 403 

More, Thomas 68 

Mu Shiying fF 397, 401 

Mu Xiu #812 206-207 

music bureau poetry 2E Jff m 35, 90, 
153—154, 180; of Han dynasty 35, 41, 
43-45, 53, 55, 58, 63; of Wei-Jin and 
the Southern and the Northern Dynasties 
71, 78, 80, 82; of Tang dynasty 100, 
103; by Li Bo 118-120, 130; by Du Fu 
139; new music bureau poetry 3/r Jf] 
139, 143, 153-157, 170, 179, 254; 
see also folksongs; Bo Juyi; Yuan Zhen 

myth 1-4, 6, 8, 27, 31, 38, 89, 237, 334; 

Cangjie frifi 2-3; Chiyou JÙ 284; 

Cowherd and Weaving Girl ^F BIAW c 

237; Fuxi {K€ 3, 8, 321; Great Yu AAG 

2; Jingwei 4818] 284—285, 385; Ne Zha 

WEHE 337—338; Niwa “ur 2; Pangu 

AB TE 2; Xi Ho Ail 30, 152 


Nai Xian jii 303 

Nalan Xingde Apa HE 351—352 

Ni Zan F 300 

Nie Yizhong MRP 179 

Nineteen Ancient Poems (i+ JU EE 
46-48, 63 


Ouyang Jianghe Exa] 412 

Ouyang Xiu EX[4 185, 199-200, 206- 
209, 211-215, 217, 220, 222, 228-229, 
235, 246, 249, 313, 357 


B 82-86, 90, 


palace style poetry = 
99, 183 

Pan Yue fii; 63, 77 

parallelism 11, 35, 63-64, 76-77, 
79-80, 95—96, 138, 150—151, 166, 192, 
206-208, 261, 391 

parallel prose jf 3¢ 98, 166—169, 193, 
207, 358 

Pascale, Blaise 340 

Pei Songzhi ZETA Z.. 307 


Pei Xing E E *The Tale of Nie 
Yin'niang" mpat 172 
Pi Rixiu EE HK 179 


Plato 3, 15nl 

Plum in the Golden Vase 42 Ýt 336—337 

Pu Songling WAAS: Strange Stories from 
the Idle Studio WIPS RES% 371—373 


Qian Cai $E 373 

Qian Daxin S€ Xlr 358 

Qian Qianyi $i mt 327, 348, 351, 354 

Qian Weiyan S8/fEY 195 

Qian Zhongshu $$$8 SS 404, 407 

Qiao Ji Gi 296 

Qin Guan RË 229-230, 235-237, 249 

Qin Jianfu Rf be KR 296 

Qiu Fengjia F3 387 

Qiu Jin KEE 388 

Qu Yuan JEJE 27-33, 35-36, 38, 41, 101, 
130, 165, 260, 343, 354, 402 

quatrain 4a] 80, 100, 104, 111, 113, 121, 
124-127, 136, 138-140, 141, 143-145, 
149, 151, 160, 174-175, 180, 195, 
212, 215, 223-224, 229-231, 243, 253, 
256, 264, 273, 276-277, 282, 298, 302, 
317-318, 321, 352-353, 361 


Red Cliff 7E 174, 220—222, 227, 280, 
291, 299-300, 307, 362 

regulated verse ffi 63, 79, 95-98, 100, 
108, 118-119, 124, 130—131, 138, 141, 
143, 166, 175, 276, 391 

rhyme-prose Hit 35—38, 41, 53, 62-63, 65, 
68, 79—81, 85, 91, 97, 117, 123, 172, 
208, 220, 222, 227, 259, 265, 274, 280, 
343, 362 

Ru Zhijuan Bie B 412 

Ruan Ji [sc # 60-62 

Ruan Yu DEFE 58, 60 

Ruan Yuan PEJE 358 


Sa Dula BE FSH) 303 
sanqu ttt see song lyric 
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Schiller, Friedrich 191 

Sha Ting 757] 400 

Shakespeare, William 23, 44, 340 

Shangguan Yi +. f& 95 

Shen Congwen EYE 401, 403, 407 

Shen Defu 7.4847 336 

Shen Deqian 7 (7 355, 359 

Shen Fu 7/548: Six Chapters of a Floating 
Life FÆ JXU 358-359 

Shen Jiji ZEE: “World in a Pillow” 
Me ÈE 171, 341, 344 

Shen Quanqi 7/2 Hj] 95 

Shen Yinmo F ER 390 

Shen Yue {LA 79, 84, 96, 132 

Shen Zengzhi {RIM FA 383 

Shi Jie 474+ 206 

Shi Nai’an Ha Water Margin 
AKI 306, 308-309, 320, 323, 334, 
336, 374, 379 

Shi Zhecun Jii #447 397, 401 

Shu Ting #4 412 

Sima Qian =] ISIE 11, 16, 34, 38-41, 64, 
212, 216, 294, 313, 323, 326, 366 

Sima Xiangru n]! sn 36-37, 41, 65, 89, 
117, 265 

Song Lian RË 312—313, 315 

song lyric #X HH 289, 296—300, 
328-331, 350 

Song Yu RE 32-33, 35, 147, 343 

Song Zhiwen RŽ [E] 95 

Songs of Chu fei 26-28, 30-33, 35, 41 

Sound of Chu 2&3 34-35, 41 

Spring and Autumn Annuals FFK 5, 8 

Su Manshu ff 2 381 

Su Shi fik X 70, 137, 190, 194, 199, 206, 
211-214, 217-220, 222-226, 228-236, 
242, 245-247, 249—250, 256, 261—262, 
264, 268—269, 283—284, 291, 304, 314, 
342—343, 354, 362, 375 

Su Shunqin $&7£$X 206, 209, 
211-212, 215 

Su Tong fk Æ 413 

Su Xun £8] 213-214 

Su Zhe ff 213—214, 218, 222, 225, 
229, 232 

Sun Chuo fti 66, 75 


Tan Sitong «i Hil [n] 384—385 

Tan Yuanchun JCA 324 

Tang romance /# {AF 89, 157, 169-172, 
288, 306, 333, 336, 341, 344, 371 

Tang Xianzu ZZ ER 1H: Peony Pavilion 

EP] S 294, 339-341, 359, 368-369 
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Tang Yin FF 313-314 

Tao Hongjing [iJ 5/5: 81-82 

Tao Qian [378 67-70, 76, 80, 83, 89—90, 
93, 108, 110, 112, 123, 127, 141, 144, 
160, 165, 211, 230, 233-236, 254, 261, 
264, 298, 311, 371 

Tian Han H3& 402 

Tongcheng school #a SUK 355, 357-359, 
365, 381; see also archaic prose 


Wang Anshi F247 200, 211-218, 222, 
232, 249, 256, 265 

Wang Anyi £21 413 

Wang Bao E 86 

Wang Bi +553 51 

Wang Bo £4) 97-99, 166 

Wang Can E% 52- 53, 5 57, 71, 80, 274 

Wang Changling EBK? 104-105, 
121, 142 

Wang Chong EF 39 

Wang Du +E): “The Story of an Ancient 
Mirror” trfat 170 

Wang Han £ #9 103 

Wang Ji £4 96, 344 

Wang Jia E5 89 

Wang Jian E% 154 

Wang Kaiyun £ EJXE 382 

Wang Meng EZ 412 

Wang Mian £% 303 

Wang Pan £$ 328-329 

Wang Ruoxu F47 Ji 283-284 

Wang Shifu CE 8E Bj: Romance of the West 
Chamber Wi Jic 292-294, 320, 341 

Wang Shiwei £ 8t! 403 

Wang Shizhen tH E 317-319 

Wang Shizhen EIE} 352-355, 371 

Wang Shuo £94) 413 

Wang Wei :EÁft 108, 111-114, 126, 
141-142, 254, 352—353 

Wang Wenxing E XE 408 

Wang Yangming -EBl] 315, 319-320, 
339, 347 

Wang Yi Ei 29, 32 

Wang Yisun :EJrí& 274 

Wang Yuanliang YE 

Wang Yucheng + j Ñ 190—193, 196, 209 

Wang Zenqi YE 1 403, 413 

Wang Zhihuan + Z if 103—104 

Wang Zhong YE 358 

Wei Yingwu FEH 144, 165, 181, 
211-212 

Wei Zhuang Zl: 180, 183-184 

Wen Tianxiang XX FE 278—280, 282, 
344, 363 


EH as 
N 
o0 
T 
N 
o0 
N 


Wen Tingyun if £34 178-179, 182-184, 
272, 356 

Wen Yiduo [x] -# 395, 403 

Wen Zhengming XCfiEW] 313-314 

Weng Fanggang 4377 Sif] 355 

Weng Juan 43% 275-276 

Wu Cheng’en RIK: Journey to the West 
Pu iC 333-336 

Wu Guangjianitst 381 

Wu Ji RIX 282 

Wu Jianren RIFA: Bizarre Happenings 
Eye-Witnessed Over Twenty Years 

TE H lez PEBLIK 380 

Wu Jingzi RIFE: The Scholars {ii Ib E 
337, 374-375 

Wu Mi AX 390, 403 

Wu Weiye RE 349, 368 

Wu Wenying RCIE 270, 272-274, 305 

Wu Zhuoliu Ri 405 

Wu Zuguang 51H55 402 


Xi Chuan Pu JI] 412 

Xi Murong Jif zx 7 409 

Xia Wanchun E 5i 326 

Xia Yan 52 fij 402 

Xia Zengyou 5i t 386 

Xiang Xiu JÆ 62 

Xiang Ziyan [f EJ BE 246 

Xiao Gang iff A] 83-86, 91 

Xiao Tong H 4i: Selections of Refined 
Literature SCH 82-83, 90-91, 169, 358 

Xiao Yan #if{T 82-83, 85 

Xiao Yi f && 85,91 

Xie Ao wil] 282 — 

Xie Lingyun iil && 
138, 144 

Xie Tiao ik 79-80, 84, 108, 138, 144 

Xie Zhuang ihi: 123-124 

Xin Qiji BEV 199, 228, 245, 250—251, 
261—272, 274-276, 278, 284, 350 

xing 9 stimulate or give rise to 17, 30, 44, 
47, 56 

xing ling YE% true nature and feelings 
321, 339, 342, 359 

Xing ling school VE S£ YK 359, 
361—362, 364 

Xiongnu JI 39, 59, 89, 104, 106, 172, 
214, 253, 283, 300 

Xu Dishan FH l 404 

Xu Fu RN 234 

Xu Hun FF Ý 175 

Xu Ji IRIX 275 

Xu Ling IRE: New Songs from the Jade 
Terrace KA Yik 86-87, 90 


3& 75-77, 79, 108, 


Xu Wei #4 318—320, 322, 333, 342 
Xu Xuan (24% 191 

Xu Zhao 14: 275 

Xu Zhenqing 1459] 313, 315 

Xu Zhimo RÆ 395-396 

Xue Daoheng iR ff 94 

Xue Lundao f¥ ani 330 


Ya Xian Jii 9X, 409 

Yan Jidao %4% 200—201, 235, 249 

Yan Lianke [E] 3& f 413 

Yan Shu Af 185, 196—198, 200-202, 
235, 249 

Yan Yanzhi 2A %E 77 

Yan Yu ff] 108 

Yang Jiang fz&& 412 

Yang Jiong jl 97-98 

Yang Kui $35 405 

Yang Lian Fai 412 

Yang Mu #4 409 

Yang Shen f51R 316-317 

Yang Su t7 x 94, 171 

Yang Wanli f 8 Hi 242, 251—253, 
255—256, 270, 273, 276 

Yang Weizhen eel 304—305, 311, 319 

Yang Xiong TAE 36-37, 65 

Yang Xuanzhi {zZ 85 

Yang Yi fifi 195, 206-207 

Yao Ho Wk 276-277 

Yao Nai Wii 358 

Yao Xie Wk 382 

Ye Mengde RER 245 

Ye Shaoweng #£48 43 277 

Ye Weilian 3E Bi 409 

Yelü Chucai HEZ 301 

Yin King [238 128, 138 

You Mao JU Zé 252, 261 

Yu Guangzhong JEF 408 

Yu Hua RÆ 413 

Yu Shinan J llt pg 95 

Yu Xin J£i fi 85-87, 129, 138, 273 

Yuan Haowen Jti [4] 282, 284—285, 297 

Yuan Hongdao XR 319, 321—324, 336, 
339, 342-343, 359 

Yuan Jie 70% 142-143 

Yuan Mei xtd 358—363 

Yuan Zhen JÄ 139, 143, 153-155, 157, 
161, 165, 175, 179; “Tale of Yingying" 
[21 170, 286, 292; see also music 
bureau poetry 

Yuan Zhongdao x£ rf 
336, 343 

Yuan Zongdao Xi 321 

Yuwen Xuzhong F X Wit 282-283 


iB 321—323, 
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Zeng Gong % ae 213-214 

Zeng Guofan % Biz 383-384 

Zeng Ji V #8 242, 260 

Zeng Pu fb: Flower in a Sinful Sea 
BERE 380 

Zha Shenxing Æ BUT 354-355 

Zhai Yongming Æ 7K Hj] 412 

Zhang Ailing IR ÆI 404 

Zhang Dachun "KK # 408 

Zhang Dai "7KÍi 341, 343-344, 357 

Zhang Heng 45k fi 38 

Zhang Hu "Kf 175 

Zhang Hua 4k # 63, 89 

Zhang Huiyan Jk Ei Ei 356-357 

Zhang Ji #8 154, 230 

Zhang Jiuling "KU? 102, 108-109, 
111,126 

Zhang Kejiu 5k AJ A 299—300 

Zhang Lei RX 229—230 

Zhang Ruoxu 9&4 E 100, 124 

Zhang Weiping "KA BE 381 

Zhang Wentao REIK 359, 361—363 

Zhang Wojun RRR 405 

Zhang Xian 5 185, 196-198, 201, 305 
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